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XVI.—EMBARKATION AND VOYAGE FROM MAYENCE. 


THE HORRORS OF HYMEN. 


ERE in Mayence, as in the city 

of Florence and in many a con- 
tinental town, I have meditated on the 
strange slow gestation of a cathedral. 
Begotten when faith was strong, or at 
least when bishops were lively and tem- 
porally powerful in their judicial seats, 
your cathedral starts on a grand scale, 
and sucks up a principality’s wealth in 
the pores of its great hulking body: its 
career continues through nine or ten 
centuries of unachieved intentions, oddly 
marked off to the beholder’s eye by dif- 
ferences in the architecture. Probably 
some features essential to the original 
plan, as the fléches of Notre Dame in 
Paris or the fagade of the Duomo in 


Florence, never get put on, and the poor 
abortion heals up, as it were, in an atmo- 
sphere that affords no more germs of 
growth, and desolately persuades itself 
that it looks better without. The crown- 
ing satire is when a cathedral front is 
elegantly and languidly completed, as a 
matter of zesthetics, by a government en- 
gaged in persecuting the Church which 
founded it. 

I threaded the complicated interior of 
the Dom, where the episcopal monu- 
ments with their stone embroideries 
came back upon my sight like the tan- 
gled furniture of adream. Long years 
before I had paced the same bowers 
and gardens of Gothic-work, but that 
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was in my previous existence, before I 
had seen the Dark Ladye. In youth 
what I had demanded of the turkey- 
cock beadle was the tomb of Meissen 
the Frauenlob, who lies here, where the 
ladies of Mayence carried him, in his 


tomb among the cloisters of St. Willigis. 
In maturity I sought the monument of 
Charlemagne’s best-loved wife, Fastrada. 
Then, the young man’s heart was wist- 
ful and curious, searching the future for 
the promised boon of love: now, the vet- 
eran’s soul was crowded with undigest- 
ed experience, and demanded some im- 
age of satisfied affection to rest its emo- 
tions upon. 

The cathedral of Mayence, like some 
rich agglomerated crystal, consists of 
two or three churches grown together: 
this peculiarity gives it, instead of the 
single or double spire with which other 
churches are content, an opulent crown 
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of towers, brimming over the lid-like 
roof and pushing from every corner up 
to heaven. The east choir and its en- 
trance are of the tenth century, erected 
under Bishop Hatto; the west choir is 
of the twelfth ; the nave, of the eleventh; 
and the chapels extending along the 
side-aisles are of the early part of the 
fourteenth century, or, as I should 
think from the style, as late as the 
sixteenth in some portions. 

Schwanthaler’s monument to Frau- 
enlob, put up since my early pilgrim- 
age in the most spasmodic taste of 
German romanticism, might have at- 
tracted my attention if I had still been 
the vaguely-yearning troubadour : it 
is on the south wall, and represents 
a lady putting a wreath on a coffin. 
But, ag I say, I was now bent on find- 
ing images of love crowned and test- 
ed by matrimony; so I made my 
way, without any turkey-cock assist- 
ance, to where the tablet of Fastrada 
leans out from the wall, close to the 
“Beautiful Doorway.” The stone 
which witnesses the queen’s virtues 
and Charlemagne’s devotion bears a 
Latin inscription, beginning, “ Fas¢ra- 
dana pia Caroli conjunx vocitata.” 
I made a sketch of it for Mrs. Ash- 
burleigh, still busied with her milli- 
ners; and it was of Mrs. Ashburleigh 
I thought as I called upon the Carlo- 
vingian queen. 

If Kaiser Karl loved no woman 
like Fastrada, it was not that he had 
not with three previous alliances pur- 
sued the hope of conjugal happiness, 
and after being for the third time incon- 
solable taken this clever princess to wife 
Think of that, O widowed ringdove of 
my dreams! and see if the fable of 
Ariadne be not here repeated with im- 
provements and appendices! 

Fastrada wasan astute princess. ‘‘ Four 
affinities are enough for Charles,” she 
observed: “a fifth would be ridiculous, 
and the idea disturbs me.” Meantime, 
Carolus Magnus, disgracefully uxorious, 
spent all his time with the queen. The 
cabinet could get no sessions, the bish- 
op no tithes, the courtiers no audience. 
“We must have recourse to the doctor,” 
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said they; and the doctor proved equal 
to the emergency. He came, prescribed 
and conquered. So Fastrada, when she 
felt herself about to die, concealed be- 
neath her tongue the magic ring, the 
gift of the serpent, which secured to her, 
so long as she wore it, her lord’s affec- 
tion. The effect on Carolus was pecu- 
liar : he loved his wife even in the clay, 
and long after the poor thing had fallen 
to pieces he was found inseparable from 
her remains, caressing the bones and 
fondly winding the long hair around his 
fingers. These posthumous connubial- 
ities became embarrassing. Turpin, the 
archbishop of Rheims, and the courtiers, 
and the sexton, and the architect—who 
had received orders for a splendid tomb 
for Fastrada, but who could not bury Fas- 
trada while she was still enjoying the cov- 
erture and protection of her husband— 
all were scandalized. At length, Turpin, 
with some white fiction about a message 
straight from Heaven, contrived to be- 
guile the king away ; and then the queen- 
ly skeleton was removed, and the ring 
found fast between the teeth. The affec- 
tion, however, which Charlemagne had 
felt for Fastrada was transferred with 
magic promptness to the present holder 
of the talisman. This happened to be 
Bishop Turpin himself, who had thought 
no harm in slipping the bauble on his 
plump and white episcopal little finger. 
Charlemagne loved him with fulsome 
tenderness, overwhelming him with pres- 
ents of wimples, coifs, Mechlin lace and 
stomachers. The pious ecclesiastic was 
so persecuted by the imperial love that 
he gathered up his gown and took to 
his heels. Arrived at Aix, he threw the 
ring into the lake which surrounds the 
castle of Frankenstein. The monarch 
thenceforth, and to the end of his life, 
loved Aix-la-Chapelle as a man loves his 
wife, and determined to be buried there. 

This fantastic tale is better authenti- 
cated than many a plain one. Bishop 
Turpin himself is the chronicler of the 
fact, and Petrarch, when traveling in 
Germany, learned the history, and has 
repeated it. (Zpzstole familiares, \ib. I., 
cap. iii.) As a persuasive toward re- 
peated matrimony I know no legend so 


wholesome as that of Fastrada and her 
amulet. I copied the tombstone for 
Mrs. Ashburleigh’s collection, though 
my artistic hand was badly out, and 
many a year is in its grave since the 
drawing-master smiled upon my album. 
Inside the design—in that spirit of per- 
petual half-courtship which I. had: now 
established, and which my noble inam- 
orata seemed to permit —I wrote a sen- 
timent. It was an improvement upon 
poor old Fastrada’s eulogy, and I wrote 
it not in Latin, but in good plain French. 
“Look not amérement,” I said, “after 
the Past: he comes not again back. Go 
forth to meet votre futur without fear 
and with a trustful heart.” 

Every day, as I trudged over to Castel 
with my little sheaves of entertainment 
or of wisdom, I poured out my diurnal 
riches at those adorable feet, which did 
not trample on my poor offerings. Once 
she even received me in a wrapper. My 
homage she took with a careless famil- 
iarity, never choosing to see the point; 
and I, for my poor part, had no courage 
to risk our happy relations by an im- 
pertinence. Yet I wished that custom 
had permitted Mrs. Ashburleigh to man- 
ifest, by a kind of openness similar to 
that I used myself, the exact progress of 
her feelings day by day, instead of being 
so constantly bland, sunny and absorb- 
ent. I wished it were leap-year—I even 
wished it were that fatal year of 1780 
which the men of Mayence still recall 
with terror. 

In the year 1780—I have the story 
from a stout old gentleman of the hotel- 
table—an archbishop of Mayence, ex- 
ercising the vestiges of judicial power 
that had come down with his seat from 
the days of Charlemagne, decreed that 
every promise of marriage should be 
binding, on the simple declaration of the 


female. The good archbishop reckoned - 


without his host. In a month after the 
edict the mayor of the city was dragged 
to the altar by a fair and relentless gov- 
erness, who, truly or not, made the prop- 
er declaration. The hapless mayor had 
evidently not had time to study the new 
law. From that day forth all the maids 
of Mayence-—the portionless spinsters, 
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the chits, the minxes, the old girls gone 
to seed, the large-nosed girls, the blue- 
spectacled girls, the clever little seam- 
stresses—descended into the arena and 
gave battle. It was terrible to see the 
gentle creatures, armed with incredible 
quantities of ribbon, velvet, flowers, lock- 
ets, gloves, gaiter-boots and other sedu- 
cers, engaged in set warfare with the 
male sex, and bent by all artifices on 
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leading the enemy into ambush. A hunt 
or battue was organized against elder 


sons and possessors of small vested com- 
petencies. Several honest citizens fell 
into the trap, and, nibbling at a rosebud 
or a dish of tea, gave the requisite prom- 
ise. The ladies of marriageable age lost 
all reserve and all mercy: with eyes 
closed and elbows rigid they plunged 
precipitately into those gulfs of coquetry 
from which the traditions of a thousand 
years had warned them. The men were 
panic-stricken. Boaz, fearing lest Ruth 
should glean his fields like the locust, 
set a sentry at his tent and covered his 
feet with goloshes before going to rest. 


[Ocr. 


Mephistopheles cursed the day when he 
provided the jewels, for here was retri- 
bution rising on every side, pale and 
implacable, before a thousand wretched 
Fausts: Marguerite was avenged. By 
an odd transition bashfulness and back- 
wardness passed from the ranks of girls 
tothose of youngmen. Inall the crowds 


of Mayence there were but two or three, 
awkward schoolmasters or discouraged 
bachelors, who did not curse the arch- 
bishop’s law. 


It was suppressed, but 
not before most of 
the milliners and 
washerwomen had 
become bankrupt to 
the jewelers. In the 
fell purpose to be 
come irresistible 
they had gone insol- 
vent. So the mar- 
riage -law was re- 
placed by a law of 
abstinence in mat- 
ters of toilette, and 
the women of May- 
ence, except those 
of fixed income, 
wear a simple ker- 
chief over their yel- 
low braids. 
“T thank you for 
your story,” I said to 
my table-companion 
apropos of all this: 
“it is for many ears 
a tale of warning, 
doubtless; but I 
know a. man who 
only wishes that he 
could go from here and shout out bru- 
tally a promise of marriage over a fair 
hand that should be legally bound by 
the declaration.” I sighed. The burgh- 
er stared and left the company, tapping 
his forehead. The band in the dinner- 
room breathed out serenades from Don 
Giovanni, and the boy’s wistful sadness 
of 18— throbbed back to me from horns 
of Elfland faintly blowing ; for I remem- 
ber the youthful days when those very in- 
struments at those very tables had soothed 
my soul-thirst—days when I could think 


of Love simply as an unwritten poem, 
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while I listened at Mayence to dinner- 
table lectures from the smooth-forehead- 
ed gentleman on Jean Paul, the Only- 
One. 

That night, after I had crossed the 
swinging boat-bridge and poured my 
day’s gossip and a few yards of lace into 
the lap of Mary Ashburleigh, I said, 
“The Mayence men are lucky on leap- 
years sometimes.” 

“How so?” said the lady absently, 
counting the glass bugles on a belt she 
was embroidering. 

“Oh, they may be betrayed to their 
good.” And I recounted the case of the 
inveigled gentlemen of 1780. In my 
little tale it was the parures and orna- 
ments of the feminine wooers that struck 
my listener. *She raised up the belt— 
and a handsomer (and longer) bit of en- 
amel and needlework need not be seen 
—and said as she examined it, “ So, in 
1780, women ruined themselves for dress 
and lay in wait for husbands in mas- 
querade ?”” 

“ After a manner, yes.” 

“No doubt some of the men were 
equally good actors too, and made use 
of their fine figures or sported in bor- 
rowed titles before the rich widows or 
plain-faced heiresses of whom they want- 
ed to be the victims.” 

“No doubt; though that may be done 
outside of leap-year.” 

“T am thinking of a legend of Frank- 
fort; for you must allow me to go back 
for my illustrations to the place we last 
left, since you know I have only lived 
here like the lobster in the cave to which 
it goes to change its shell. I will tell 
you how a well-favored knave at Frank- 
fort got a noble partner at a ball.” 

I placed myself at her feet on a stool, 
where she allowed me to string beads. 
She pursued the tale, weaving legend 
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and embroidery together into the web 
of her fascination : 

“At the Rémer or Kaisersaal there 
was a grand festival for the coronation 
of Ludwig of Bavaria. Among the en- 
tertainments graced by the presence of 
the court was a: grand masked ball. 
The costumes were very rich, but the 
most noticeable among the splendid 
dresses was that of one stately man, who 
had had the natural good taste and sense 
of distinction to come in plainest black. 
He moved gracefully through the gaudy 
throng all in velvet, and resembling a 
shadow detached from a moonlight turf 
and planted upright. The young em- 
press remarked him, and was secretly 
anxious to dance with him, so that when 
he knelt at her throne and requested the 
favor of a waltz, there was no difficulty 
about granting it. Moving in his skill- 
ful arms was such a luxury that the one 
waltz became four. Meantime, as the 
black mask threaded in a lordly manner 
the figures of the waltz, another mask 
approached the ear of the emperor and 
asked him if he knew who was dan- 
cing with Her Majesty. ‘No,’ answered 
Ludwig. ‘It is some sovereign prince, 
doubtless.’—' Not quite such a high rank 
as that,’ said the incognito.— He is some 
lord, then, some count or baron.’— Low- 
er than that,’ said the mask.—' Can he 
be a simple chevalier ?}— Come down 
still farther.’ —*Some bold equerry 
‘Lower still.'—‘ Can it be that the em- 
press would dance with a page ?°\—' You 
have not got it yet, sire. — With a ser- 
vant, a hostler, a clown ??—‘ Ask the 
man himself,’ said the confidant in his 
most sinister tones. 

“Who are you?’ demanded the em- 
peror sternly of the graceful chevalier in 
black.— Sire,’ said the unknown, ‘I’m 
an author.’—' That, at least, is an honest 
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OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN THE RHINE. 


though beggarly employment,’ said the 
emperor, ‘and an author may be favor- 
ably known even to princes through his 
works.’—' Alas, sire!’ said the stranger, 
‘mine have all fallen dead; yet there 
is a long list of them, enough to fill a 
church, and I contemplate the line of 
my works with pride—some in édztions 
brochées, some in boards, but all distin- 
guished by the skillful suspension of the 
interest or the keen edge of the style.’ 
The emperor took off the black mask, 
revealing the face of his hangman! 
‘Sire,’ said the man, falling on his knees, 
‘though you were to kill me you could 
not abrogate the fact that the empress 
has danced with me four times. Doa 
better trick, sire.- Give me your cross 
and knight me. Then, if any one at- 
tacks your glory, I will defend you with 
the same sword by whose means I exe- 
cute your justice.’ The emperor studied 
a minute and complied, the empress 
+ danced with the new knight for a fifth 
time, the Knave of Bergen became the 
last of nobles and the first of citizens, 
and still in ceremonial parades the exe- 
cutioner walks alone behind the peers 
and in front of the burghers. The orig- 
inal Knave of Bergen always kept the 
mask and the black velvet which had 
won him an imperial partner. 

“I find myself dwelling unduly on 
costumes, masquerades, disguises, man- 
traps—I know not what,” proceeded Mrs. 
Ashburleigh. 


“And I on widows, Arfadnes, second 
marriages, Fastradas, fourth marriages, 
and leap-years,” chimed in my own un- 
uttered thought. 

“I think I am unhinged by so much 
dressmaking,” pursued my commander. 
“The idea of coming to a quiet little 
place like this where I could moult in 
secresy was good enough, from a strate- 
gic point of view, but it has affected my 
mind. To-morrow my things will be 
ready, and I shall proceed down the river. 
There will be a final trying-on, and you 
may come over and act as congregation, 
if you like. Then you may escort me 
over Mayence, which I have hardly seen; 
and then, after putting me on the boat, 
you may bid me good-bye—if you like.” 

I attended the trying-on. There was 
a little ecstatic German dressmaker, in 
a dress covered with ribbons, but made 
of a material so often dyed that its odors 
filled the room, and the expression of ~ 
whose mouth was so altered by pins that 
she could never smile without dropping 
five or six of them. By this priestess | 
was placed in a dark corner, and Mrs. 
Ashburleigh, in a high light, was allow- 
ed to revolve upon me. There was a 
dress in the medizval style, the skirt 
finished with embrasures and machico- 
lations around the edge, corner turrets 
at either shoulder, cheveaux - de - frise 
about the neck, and a hanging wallet 
like a beggar’s scrip. I forget most of 
them, but there was one painted over 
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with garlands which I believed in id 
heart was made of wall-paper. 

This exhibition, from which Mrs. Ash- 
burleigh every minute derived new beau- 
ties, new roses and new volume, lasted 
until dinner, instead of merely through 
the morning hours, as intended. The 
morrow had been fixed for her departure. 
However, we snatched a flying view of 
Mayence, and saw the fine shops, and 
the Platz with the Standbilder of Goethe 
and Schiller and Gutenberg. The Guten- 
berg interested us, from our previous 
studies of Thorwaldsen: the twelve-feet- 
high giant, modeled in 1835 at Rome 
from the Danish sculptor’s sketches, was 
cast in bronze in Paris. Dumas, who 
professes to find the statue ugly, relates 
how he was to some extent responsible 
for its erection. 

He must reproach himself, he remarks, 
for having contributed his share to this 
bad business. When all the blandish- 
ments had been exhausted by which sub- 
scriptions are usually wrung from reluc- 
tant pockets, there was still a deficiency 
of eight thousand francs. The idea then 
occurred to give a benefit representation 
for the object, and the drama selected 
was Dumas’s Kean, translated into Ger- 
man. This play, which Thackeray cov- 


ered with his ridicule, succeeded so well . 


in Germany from the patriotism or play- 
loving character of the Mayengais, that 
ten thousand francs were gained by the 
single representation. Walking after- 
ward at Mayence in the shadow of the 
monument, Dumas took shame to him- 
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self for having been instrumental in its 
erection. For our own parts, though 
well enough content to find the figure 
of Gutenberg in his native city, we were 
scandalized to see no corresponding 
monuments to Faust and Schoeffer, and 
asked indignantly where were the priv- 
ileges of collaboration. 

In the antique part of the town, among 
the dark buildings around the Dom, 
Mary Ashburleigh succeeded in stripping 
away some quaint old patterns of wall- 
paper. Then we prepared to bid fare- 
well to das goldene Mainz. One last 
time I crossed the fluctuating bridge of 
boats as I went to deposit my companion 
in her resting-place at Castel. Return- 
ing to my hotel, I rested long on the 
swaying causeway. The constellation 
of the Bear sank into the broad water 
as I looked over among the floating 
shoes and fish-baskets to 

where the Rhene 

Curves toward Mainz, a woody scene. 
No young lover ever drew deeper sighs 
than I as I thought of my Dark Ladye 
sleeping with satisfied heart among her 
new dresses. Next day I had the honor 
of depositing (while Charles saw to the 
trunks) her satchels and shawls on the 
tables of the steamer bound for Co- 
logne; and—I can hardly say how it 
was—my botany-box lay there also 
among them. 

The hardy navigator who trusts his 
vessel to the Rhine must think often of 
those who have floated on it before him. 
The current is full of voices, echoes from 
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poets who have been impressed as he 
is now impressed; and he feels like the 
earlier Spanish sailors to America, who 


SALUTATIONS OF SIMROCK. 


peered through the sunsets of those dim 
golden seas for the Castilian flag, and 
ever hoped to catch on the spice-winds 
that shuddered with loneliness the echoes 
of the Spanish all-hail. Two literary 
sailors of the Rhine above all others have 
caught the ripple of its water upon their 
page and made it talk—Hugo, Dumas. 
As I boarded the steamer I said mental- 
ly to the gentleman at the ticket-office, 
“Take, O boatman! thrice thy fee: spir- 
its twain have crossed with me;” imi- 
tating, as the reader knows, that song of 
Uhland’s in which the thrifty bard pro- 
poses to acquit himself for a celestial 
revelation by paying triple fare. I have 
always found something deeply and com- 
fortably German in the notion of meet- 
ing the apparition of departing souls with 
an equivalent of twenty-five cents. 

But, Uhland apart, the world of ro- 
mance into which I am now floating has 
already been conquered by a Victor and 
an Alexander—a Hugo and a Dumas. 
There is little room for such as I to say 
anything. 

In the first place, I hear one author of 
the twain deliver himself of a kind of 
grand somnambulistic snore. It is he 
who contemplates the ocean, he who 
wrote Zhe Cultivators of the Sea: 

“What a precipice the Past! Descent 
lugubrious! Dante would hesitate at it. 
The Ego, the Hugo, does not. The Ni- 
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agara flows from a Sea and falls into an 
Abyss. The Rhine flows from an Abyss 
and falls into a Flat. Paroxysmal para- 
dox. The Lurlei sings at Saint Goar, and 
the bugpiper plays the bugpipe at the 
First of Fourth. The 14th July delivered; 
the roth August thundered; the 21st Sep- 
tember established. 1789, 1793, 1830. In 
1690 a child was abandoned on the rocks 
of Portland, in 1800 the rocks of Portland 
were broken into Portland cement, and 
in 1845 the Portland Vase was cemented, 
after being broken by a young man 
named William Lloyd. John Brown, 
Montgolfier, Aeschylus, Bug Jargal, Job. 
The facts appear, as connected with the 
Rhine, to the author, grave.” 

It is very impressive, and perhaps that 
is the reason that we like Alexander Du- 
mas rather better. This jolly sailor does 
not know much about German history, 
but he can tell us a hundred facts about 
Rhine wine. His association with May- 
ence is of the tombstone in preparation 
for Lady S——, pending the completion 
of which he meets Lord S—— and a 
friend rolling promiscuously up and 
down the river and tearfully drinking 
fourteen bottles a night ‘“‘to the memory 
of that dear lady.” He knows on what 
rock, sun- baked under the “Prussian 
blue,” the grapes of Prince Metternich 
are culled. He chuckles over the fruit- 
ful jest of Jules Janin, who, when Metter- 
nich asked his autograph, wrote: ‘ Re- 
ceived of the prince one dozen of Johan- 
nisberger’’—a receipt which the noble- 
man was in honor bound to vindicate 
with a hamper of the coveted nectar. 
Metternich, as a great vintner, and per- 
haps for other reasons, interests him ; 
and he preserves the family legend— 
how, when the founder of the race, a 
simple bowman of the fifteenth century, 
held his ground alone against the foe, 
he was sent for by the emperor, and 
gave his name as Me¢ter. The sovereign 


_said, ‘‘ My subjects retreated, but Ae/ier, 


nicht: Metternicht shall he be called,” 
and sealed the bargain by dubbing him 
a knight. Wherever Dumas goes, cheer 
and hospitality await him, and the land 
flows with Liebfrauenmilch and Ingel- 
heim. At Bonn (whence he journeyed 
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southward to Mayence) he was received 
as a guest of honor by Herr Simrock, a 
brother of the poet Karl Simrock, but 
himself a hotel-keeper. Dumas and the 
Amphitryon greeted each other on equal 
literary ground—that is to say, respect- 
fully brushed the earth with their fore- 
locks; and the novelist has particularly 
advertised the noble wines which Herr 
Simrock excavated for him from his own 
private cellar. He rewards the host’s 
hospitality, notwithstanding, by an error, 
in forgetting the name of the house of 
which the poet’s relative was proprie- 
tor, and calling it the Etoile d’Or. The 
Etoile d’Or has long been kept by one 
Joseph Schmitz—on principles of, the 
strictest prose. The matter is a trifle, 
except as showing the overcoming effects 
of Rhenish wine upon the memory and 
intellect of a gifted writer. And, truly, 
Dumas seems to have seen the very col- 
or of the Rhine rubescent. Indeed, since 
Brennus first brought the vine into Gaul 
it can hardly have had a more ardent 


and corybantic priest than Dumas, who 
makes it a touchstone of virtue wherever 
he goes, estimates 
kings and princes 
according to their 
cellars, 
And labels with the bless- 
ed sign 
The shaggy heathens of 
the Rhine. 


There are pas- 
sages, too, in his 
Impressions de Voyage where the red 
blood of the grape seems to have got 
into his pen, tinctured his style and giv- 
en a rich unction to his descriptive pow- 
ers. Apropos, accept this vivid little spot 
of color in which he paints the Rhine in 
its via mirabilis, its Appian Way, its 
Street of Wonders, marked with golden 
milestones of sunny castles—the famous 
distance from Mayence to Cologne: 

“Here,-vanquished, enclosed and as 
if fettered by its mountains, thanks to 
the granite cuirass against which it in- 
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effectually throbs, it twists itself about, it 
rolls, it doubles on itself like a fighting 
serpent, and, in its conscious powerless- 


ceived at once on leaving Mayence. 
Until Bingen it is comical-pastoral, scene 
individable and poem unlimited. The 
sleepy banks stretch ignobly forth, un- 
dulating into graceful hills on the right 
shore, while on the left they are tattered 
away into boggy islands that gurgle and 
- choke with all their bulrushes in the lap- 
ping waters. These islets, whoever might 
be their proprietors, presented to my 
own and my companion's gaze no more 
amusing or edifying rent-payers than 
the herons, moping motionless and stiff 
like that which guarded the water-lily 
for poet Hood. The heron, I suppose, 
has the prescriptive right to stand senti- 
nel in front of mouldy castles, deserted 
Rhine-towers and haunted manors, but 
I find him, for my part, a very transpa- 
rent and contemptible character. He is 
evidently longing to be drawn, arsenick- 
ed and stuffed. He regards that con- 
summation as an alderman regards the 
glory of having his likeness painted ; 
and until it can be attained he bloats 
and poses all day in a ridiculous portrait- 
of-a-gentleman attitude, carefully imita- 
ting the stilted look of the preparation, 
and so glares at himself eternally in the 
water, a padded Narcissus. 

I was better pleased with the storks I 
had observed at Strasburg. Humanity ex- 
pects too didactic services from the stork: 
in the first place, to build in your chim- 
ney without being disturbed by pedantic 
theories of draught either on its own or 


FULL CROPS. 


ness, even while pressed to nd it men- 
aces in flying.” 
But this gladiator aspect is not per- 


your account; second, to carry its pa- 
rents pickaback. The sacred ibis of 
Strasburg does not appear to fail in these 
particulars. We have tasted so many 
smoked Strasburg pies that the civic 
chimneys must evidently be well stuffed 
up. As for the filial part, I saw, when 
rattling away from Kehl, groups of elder- 
ly, rheumatic, stoop-shouldered storks 
picking up worms for their young; and 
evidently this assiduity would not have 
been practiced unless the stripling storks 
had been satisfactory in their part of the 
contract, and had been in the habit of 
loading on the old folks as luggage in 
most of their excursion-trains. And is 
there not a touching story of the stork at 
the time of the late German bombard- 
ment of Strasburg? — how the birds, 
frightened at the din, resolved to leave 
the city, though it was long before the 
usual date of migration, and held a town- 
council on the eaves of the cathedral, 
where they talked and fluttered a huge 
while, and finally spread their white 
wings above the gunpowder-smoke and 
sailed away? In this intelligent move- 
ment Fancy cannot doubt but that the 
storks acted up to all the requirements 
of literary tradition: she perceives each 
ornithological hero taking his little one 
in his claws, getting the broad of his 
back well under the old Anchises, with 
instructions to hold on grimly yet with- 
out prejudice to respiration, and so fly- 
ing through the scorched sky from the 
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flames of the Ilium. Only, as the re- 
treat was at night-time, the manner of 
it could not well be verified. 

Among the white villages which punc- 
tuate the flowing hills of the dexter 
bank we saw now and then a pretty 
sight—geese, queenly waddlers, com- 
ing down to the river like creeping 
threads of waterfall, or cattle, or 
quaint row-boats. One exhibition, 
more in the style of Dumas, was 
pointed out to us by Charles, who, as 
usual, revenged himself for an un- 
merited scolding of mine by being 
uncommonly attentive. It is here- 
abouts that on the rocky hills some 
of the most famous wines are made. 
The soil retains the sun’s warmth, 
and the grapes manage to extract 
from them a delicious juice. Near 
by are found the glorious vineyards 
of the Riidesheim, the Geisenheim, 
the Markobrunner, the Steinberg, 
the Johannisberg brands. In certain 


hamlets on the left bank, along by 
Ingelheim, the wine is made and the 
plants tended by women alone: the 


men drink the result, and are report- 

ed well content with this division of 
labor. Farther down, near Ander- 
nach, where the basaltic rocks are 
quite black and absorb a tropical 
heat from the sky, the vines grow in 
baskets of earth, which nestle over a 
hundred and fifty acres of the crag: an 
exquisite nectar proceeds from this gid- 
dy hanging-garden. 

The discovery I speak of on the part 
of Charles was announced in his own 
fashion by the abrupt cry: “Well, if I 
am ever believed again! A blackbird 
cultivating wall-fruit !” 

And we saw a little white church at 
the edge of a sparkling village complete- 
ly encircled with a cornice of blooming 
vines. On a ladder against the wall, in 
the strongest possible relief, was the sil- 
houette of the sacristan, who was occu- 
pied in training the grapes. Snipping 
and peering, now crushing an insect, 
now decimating a faulty cluster of buds, 
now tying up his turbulent garlands with 
bulrushes from the river, and all the 
while ticklishly afraid of falling, he pre- 
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sented a cheerful picture of bustling old- 
maid’s labor. 

“He makes a good fendant to Dan- 
necker’s Ariadne,” I suggested; and add- 


WORKING IN THE ECCLESIASTICAL VINEYARD. 


ed: “Let us hope those consecrated 
grapes all go to the altar’s use, and never 
leak out into the profane wine-trade.” 

A little shocked to have called the 
wine-trade profane in the hearing of Mrs. 
Ashburleigh, I settled her in her shawls 
and turned to promenade the deck for a 
few minutes. The scenery so far re- 
quired but slight attention, and I was 
not.sorry. I paced the boat in a medi- 
tative, Napoleon-like attitude, somewhat 
surprised to find how difficult it was to 
fold my arms over my doubt-racked 
heart. The journey had evidently agreed 
with me, and I was getting better than 
ever. Ah me! how easily I crossed these 
arms when first I journeyed up the Rhine 
in the youthful years that were for ever 
gone! 

I could not but remember that the 
stretch of travel now before me was the 
same by which I had begun my earliest 
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journey—the journey which had led me 
to Mary Ashburton and all the ashen 
orchards of Sodom. Behind was May- 
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be accommodated with a Herculaneum, 
here, in this heart, madam, is the lava 
and the desolation. And you, you too, 
are a sojourner and 
a pilgrim. Yet in 
this desert shall ever 
be an oasis, a spring, 
a softened shadow 
for you. Rest your 
regal form a while, 
tired queen, upon 
my granite! 

She was resting it 
a little too trustfully 
on an artist’s stool 
left inadvertently by 
a Swiss painter who 


STABBED WITH THE COMPASSES. 


ence, whose Walhalla-like table-d’héte 
of a forty-pound sirloin in a Mediter- 
ranean Sea of brewis I shall never for- 
get so long as I have a palate or gastric 
apparatus. Before me was Bingen, where 
in the White Horse tavern I had taken 
a slate roof and chimneys for ruins on 
the Rhine. Beyond that, Andernach, 
where I had emptied to my own health 
a bottle that looked like a church spire. 

And now, as I crossed the arms of 
melancholy over the waistcoat of well- 
being, I could but ask myself if I were 
the same Paul Flemming. And the river, 
reflecting my roseate gills, appeared real- 
_ ly to doubt the assumption. Was it wise 
for me to go telling again the stations by 
which I had marked in boyish years my 
Hyperion-like ecliptic over the earth? 
Had I not abjured the Rhine, the en- 
chanted serpent-river whose wisdom and 
love have power to charm all the charm- 
ers, and which had now tempted me into 
its coils once more? It wasa moment to 
review the past. Of all my loves, which 
remained to bless me? Of all my friends, 
which was at my side? 

“Mr. Flemming! Mr. Flemming !”" my 
commander appealed in a voice like a 
golden bell as I passed her on my beat, 
“you don’t show me the ruins. Where 
are the ruins?” 

The ruins! The ruins, Mrs. Ashbur- 
leigh, are here. If you want a Palmyra, 


if you wish for a Karnak, if you desire to |- 


had gone to sketch 
over the railing at 
the stern. As I picked up the fragments 
and assisted her to a stouter seat, ‘The 
ruins, madam, are coming,” I said, ‘‘ but 
for you and me they are obsolete. They 
begin with the Rheinstein yonder, which 
is not aruin: itis a residence. Yon tow- 
ers are fitted up with stained glass and 
baubles, and the owner shows them like 
a kaleidoscope for a groschen or two. 
The rest are on their way to us, and you 
will soon have them importunate enough. 
The heights down yonder are much alike, 
and afford, in the first place, a brand of 
wine which connoisseur-travelers must be 
able to discriminate and talk about with 
supernal wisdom ; ‘secondly, a girl who 
at some epoch has jumped into the river; 
and thirdly, a thief who built a strong- 
hold and stole from all the caravans that 
passed his side of the river. One of 
them, wiser in his generation, built his 
castle, the Pfalz, in the middle, and took 
his toll from both banks.” 

“Drink, death and thieves !”’ said Mrs. 
Ashburleigh, estimating the charms of 
the Rhine. “But where, then, shall we 
find romance? where is poetry ?” 

“Ah, madam, have you not heard the 
news? Poetry is dead, killed by rule 
and line.” 

And I read to my commander the little 
poem testifying to the fact by that very 
Simrock whose brother was Dumas'’s host 
at Bonn. 

But Mrs. Ashburleigh, I thought, looked 
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hurt at the brusque way in which her 
favorite Muses were treated. So I gave 
ler another stury, more appropriate to 
the place, and pretended to read 

from an old book in my hand 


THE TRUE RECORD OF LORLEI. ~- 

In nomine Patris, et Filit, et 
Spiritus Sancti: Before me, Jo- 
han de Haga, ecclesiastical judge 
and grand penitentiary, commit- 
ted to this inquisition by my 
lords of the Chapter of Saint 
Ewald, in the presence of our 
lord Conrad of Hochsteden, 
archbishop, on the plaints and 
quarrels of many good and wor- 
shipful brothers of the Church, 
have been heard the ensuing 
testimonies as to the behaviors 
of a demon vehemently suspect- 
ed to have taken the form of a 
woman, at present in the gaol 
of the chapter. And to arrive at 
the verity of said quarrels and 
griefs have I opened this hearing, 
after mass duly performed, to 
this end to record the witness- 
ings of one and all as to the said 
demon; the same to be thereupon put 
to the question and judged according to 
the laws provided against devils, wheth- 
er demon, incubus, succubus, undine, or 
warlock’s familiar. In this inquest hath 
assisted me, that all may be written and 
established, Gulielmus Geestmund, rubri- 
cator of the chapter, a clerk skilled and 
learned. 

In the first place, hath come before 
us my lord the palsgrave of Bacharach, 
who, by me reverentially besought to en- 
lighten the religion of the Church, hath 
responded that he hath great willingness 
thereunto, and engageth his faith of loyal 
knight to say nothing but what he hath 
seen or believed. Hath thereupon de- 
clared that his eldest son, after his first 
sojourn and siege in the lands of infidels, 
had brought back in guise of bride-be- 
trothed a white wife of Venice, or female 
appearance thereunto resembling. That 
the young count had wellnigh immedi- 
ately departed for his second crusade, 
being so incited by two special and mov- 
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ing reasons—first, because he would win 
fame and great dower for his lady, the 
said Venetian; and second, because he, 


THE JUDGE OF THE COURT ECCLESIASTIC. 


the palsgrave now speaking, having en- 
gaged the hand of the young mantothe ~ 
dowager-widow of Rheinstein, had des- 
patched him about his affairs with much 
personal correction and with many sa- 
cred promises and oaths of further chas- 
tisement; the which oaths, being meas- 
urably repeated in court, have not been 
recorded in these minutes by the rubri- 
cator. 

That about twenty months thereafter 
the said wife of Venice had, to his know- 
ledge, emerged from the convent where- 
unto she had been committed, and had 
been by agents to him unknown set up 
in state within the castle of Saint Goar. 
That the common report of the vulgar 
had been to the effect that the living 
body of his son, or otherwise his wraith 
and apparition, had marvelously her in- 
stalled in Saint Goar, having appeared 
boat-carried on the river to that end in 
the second quarter of the moon. That 
this rumor was openly incorrect, because 
the young man had never manifested 
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himself unto him his father, though he 
had published many offers of paternal 
correction and discipline, and offered 


A CLERK SKILLED AND LEARNED. 


large reward for the body of his son, 
alive or dead. That the said offers hav- 
ing been wholly ineffectual, evident it 
was that his son was no more. That 
having at all times avoided the castle 
of Saint Goar, abominating its lights and 
its music, its glamour and its melancho- 
lious seclusion, he had no direct witness- 
© ing to proffer on the diabolical character 
of the said white wife or widow, having 
heard but her harp from the river. 
Being asked whether it had been borne 
in unto his mind to have masses perform- 
ed for the perilous state of his son’s soul, 
he devoted twelve thousand crowns to 
that use, and departed in all honor. 
Secondly hath appeared, on the priv- 
ilege extended by us not to be required 
to kiss the cross, and on the promise of 
liberty to retire in all freedom for the 
resumption of his traffic, a Jew named 
Shiloh al Rathschild, who hath by us 
been heard, maugre the infamy of his 
person and his faith, with the single end 
of enlightenment on the behavior of the 
said demon. Accordingly, hath been 
absolved from all oaths the said Shiloh, 
seeing that he is beyond the pale of the 
Church, and to us hath said that to the 
said sorceress or female appearance, who 
had come from the southern countries 
with intent to establish herself in these 
lands, he had leased, with records of 
bail, the castle of Saint Goar, fallen 
within his hands through bankrupture. 
That, as sureties, had given themselves 
up divers lords, squires and gentlemen 
drawn to the assistance of said sorceress 
by virtue of the charms, philtres and en- 


| chantments to her belonging. That the 


gathering of the rents agreed upon had 
ever filled him with amazement, seeing 
that when led into her presence by one 
her servitor, a strange Moor half clothed, 
black and with white eyeballs, he had 
found the said female in rooms of pur- 
ple, vested in mourning weeds and blaz- 
ing with jewels, clothed in her Venetian 
locks of gold, evermore singing dirges 
of heavy dole in a voice whose sweet- 
ness could not be portrayed. That from 
time: to time, in the way of his traffic, 
he had bargained unto the said female 
many things of cost, as plates of silver- 
gilt, chandeliers, Persian carpets, birds, 
stuffs, clavecins and other instruments 
of music curiously adorned, and dia- 
monds. Had likewise sent to her, on 
the behalf of neighboring lords, more 
than athousand rare gifts. That the said 
female to the external eye presented no 
appearance of diabolical arts, but wore 
the guise of a comely woman mourning 
for her liege in all innocency. The said 
Shiloh al Rathschild, his castle of Saint 
Goar being confiscated to the Church 
for the vile and unholy usage to which 
he had put the same, was permitted to 
withdraw without being tortured. To 
the said Jew, before his departure, was 
shown the Moor or African, whom he 
recognized as the page of said demon. 

Thirdly, the aforesaid Moorish man 
(who, black from head to foot, hath been 
found to be deprived of the beard with 
which all Christian men are habitually 
furnished), having persevered in uttering 
no word after various torments and rack- 
ings, during which he hath complained 
in a high voice, is convicted of not 
speaking Christian language. 

Fourthly, hath come before us the most 
high, noble and puissant princess of 
Schwartz, and hath declared to us with 
tears, on the faith of the Evangels, to 
have laid in the earth her only son, dead 
by the deeds of the said female demon. 
The which noble youth, aged twenty 
years, having frequented the residence 
of said demon, in the manner of all the 
young lords of fifty leagues’ vicinage, 
who had every one the habitude of vis- 
iting the sorceress with intent to make 
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her change her widowhood, had in great 
despair thrown himself from the rock, 
rashly and blameworthily. And the said 
dame hath in addition said: “Alas, my 
lord! this priceless: treasure hath been 
taken from me and dropped into the pit 
by the demon. My poor boy, his hopes 
and his inheritance, his life and his eter- 
nal welfare, all of himself, and more than 
himself, saw I dashed on the rocks like 
a grain of corn in the teeth of a dragon. 


_ Therefore have I no other expectation of. 


joy than to see in flames this sorceress 
nourished with blood and gold. Burn and 
torment the vampire who destroys souls. 
See, my lord judge, to the tormenting of 
this devil who has made me an orphan 
in my old days: she has all the flames 
of the fiery lake in her eyes, the strength 
of Samson in her locks, and instruments 
of unearthly music in her voice. She 
charms that she may kill body and soul 
in one blow. Oh, my son! my son!” 
And the said princess of Schwartz, hav- 
ing purchased the burial of her son’s 
body in consecrated ground for fifty 
thousand crowns, and bought two annual 
masses for his soul, hath retired in great 
dole, followed by a body of men-at-arms 
to her palace, at the command of the 
archbishop. 

Then fifthly hath appeared Hugo 
von Engelheim, aged twenty-and-one, 
brought into court by the sompnour and 
guarded by twelve pikemen, under ac- 
cusation of having conspired with divers 
lawless youths to lay siege to the gaol of 
the archbishopric and chapter, with in- 
tent to deliver the said sorceress. Not- 
withstanding his evil design, we have 
commanded Hugo von Engelheim to 
testify truly what he knew of the demo- 
niac in question; who to our great out- 
rage hath said: “I swear the woman ac- 
cused of sorcery to be an angel, a perfect 
woman, and more worshipful of soul 
than of body—nowise evil, but generous, 
greatly given to aid the poor and suffer- 
ing. And this beloved wife of Venice, 
having sworn never to replace her knight 
of Bacharach, and thrown into despair 
many nobles, hath in pity granted me 
the worship of her chaste heart, of which 
she has made me the suzerain. There- 


upon, electing the wife of Venice to be 
evermore my lady, admitted to breathe 
her air and to hear her voice, I find my- 
self happier than the lords of paradise. 


THE PALSGRAVE. 


Making it my task day by day to become 
the worthier of her patronage, I receive 
from her a thousand good advices; as, 
to acquire the fame of a bold chevalier ; 
to become a strong knight, fearing naught 
but Heaven ; to honor the ladies, serving 
only one, and loving them all for her 
memory ;-then, after many dangers and 
stout deeds, if her heart be still pleasing 
to mine, to hope that she might be my 
own in heaven, for assuredly she would 
give herself to none other than her dead 
crusader.” Many further things hath 
said the young knight with a speed and 
vociferousness little considerate toward 
the secretary, and also with tendency to 
show clearly the abominable, unheard- 
of, fraudulent and damnable powers of 
the said female demon over the souls of 
youth. And hath been borne guarded 
to his father, with the intention to define 
the extent and tenure of his estates, and 
to know what might be the fine in his 
power to pay as the penalty for his dis- 
turbance of the force of justice. 

Sixthly, hath been drawn from gaol and 
brought before us the said woman pre- 
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sumed to be a manifestation of the devil; 
who, much broken by tgrture and the sal- 
utary effects of the rack, hath remained 
back-bowed and head-buried during all 


THE ARTICLE OF DEATH. 


the reading of the testimonies precedent. 
And, asked if she had practiced many sor- 
ceries and melodies, charms and witch- 
crafts on divers knights of the Palatinate, 
made answer: ‘‘My knight lies deep in 
Rhine: let me join him.” And asked if 
she had caused the death of the hered- 
itary prince of Schwartz, had replied: 
“My knight lies deep in Rhine: let me 
leap into his bed.” And questioned on 
the spells and glamours of her house, on 
the tapers, and requiems, and mourning 
weeds, and palls, and spice-burnings, 
and rich harness, and intolerably sweet 
sounds reported thence to the court, had 
replied likewise: “My knight lies deep 
in Rhine: let me join him.” 
Whereupon by us hath been required 
that she acknowledge herself to be a de- 
mon and redivest her body for the tor- 
mentor; when suddenly hath she risen 
upright and dropped her mantle, crying, 
“Tam a woman, and mortal. Kill me!” 
Upon the sight of her face and throat, 
and the dropping of her hair, maliciously 
revealed of a sudden for the perversion 
of justice, and resembling the drawing 
of the curtain from the Italian altar-pic- 
ture in the cathedral, have I the judge 
been swiftly overclouded in the brain, 
unable to clearly see in the presence 
of those carnal beauties, which exercise 
over the will of man a supernatural co- 
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ercion. 
hath, by force of Nature, dropped the 
quill and retired from court, declaring 
that he could not, without incredible agi- 


[Ocr. 


Master Geestmund the clerk 


tations which harrow 
the brains, be witness 
to the torture. Thus 
concludeth the session 
and end these me- 
moirs, finished by the 
hand of me, Johan de 
Haga, the judge. 


This is from the act 
of extreme confes- 
sion made in his last 
hour and within the 
article of death by 
Johan de Haga, pen- 
itentiary of Saint 
Ewald: 

After trial had and performed, I visited 
the gaol of the wife of Venice, or female 
demon. When I was within the closure 
of the gates I saw no more any appear- 
ance of a prison, because that evil spirits 
under authority of witchcraft had filled 
the place with wines and meats, with 
flowers and perfumes. There saw I the 
wife of Venice, in form of a damsel white 
and little, on a carpet of Persia, wrapped 
in the hairs of her head and weeping; the 
chief gaoler and torsionary at her feet, 
which he rubbed with ointment after the 
torment. The damsel looked up and 
asked me why I would needs hurt her. 
Then, having been drawn by the remem- 
brance of her aspect in court, and by the 
special cords of diabolical temptation, 
into the focus of her sorcery, my strength 
departed from me. On questioning the 
demon I was bewildered with such terms 
of answer that it appeared to me in all 
firmness of persuasion that I should do a 
crime in punishing 1 poor soft maid, the 
which sobbed like a little infant. Then 
fell I further into the toil, my head being 
filled with warm light, my heart with 
young and leaping: blood, and my be- 
witched body falling prostrate before 
her. I asked her to be my daughter, 
my joy, my treasure, my chatelaine, my 
wife. And she answered: “My knight 
lies deep in Rhine: let me go to him.” 
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Thereupon got I home in fever, of which 
now I fail, and desire the unction of the 
Church. 


This is a parcel from out the private 
chronicles of the Geestmund family, and, 
written in very clerkly style, appeareth 
to be in the hand of Gulielmus Geest- 
mund, in guise of his last testament and 
wiil : 

My ONLY AND WELL-BELOVED SON: 
Before thou canst read this I shall be in 
the tomb, imploring thy prayers. Gov- 
ern well the family after that I am gone, 
for I have written these counsels from a 
sharp sénse of the injustice and topping 
willfulness of men. In my youth, seeing 
the Church before me as mine alone way 
of promotion, I learned not only to read, 
but to write; and by the aidance of Mas- 
ter Johan, the penitentiary, did assume 
the quill and inkhorn for the chapter of 
Saint Ewald in my thirtieth year. It was 
then that the process arose up against 
the demon of the Lorlei; which, until the 
production of the culprit in court, was 
heard by Johan with wisdom and discre- 
tion; but at the view of her face was Jo- 
han suddenly and shamefully persuaded 
of the said nymph’s innocence, and died 
soon after dishonorably, much mourned 
for his apostasy, of fevers in which he 
saw many idle visions and splendors. 
Then Rufus of Fulda, a rigid and holy 
man, succeeded him as judge, and quick- 
ly brought the embroilment to an end; 
for, perceiving that the only proceeding 
needful for the condemnation of said 
nymph, and the acquisition of her rich 
gems and moneys to the Church, was the 
retraction of the verdict of said Johan, 
he persuaded him into such a confession 
as deprived his first ruling of all credit 
and force. Thus confessed Johan the 
judge to her magics and the rich state 
she still kept up in her gaol, being per- 
suaded thereto by threats of the depriva- 
tion of extreme unction in his death-bed. 
In that time all believed the sorceress to 
be so abundantly provided with gold that 
she could, if so minded, buy the whole 
Palatinate; yet did not the gold, when 
weighed and melted, suffice for more 


than the averlaying of the high altar, to 
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the niggardly cheating and cheapening 
of the Church’s revenue. Now, I, Geest- 
mund, in visiting the gaol after the 
nymph’s second torture, had found a 


THE LEAP OF LORLEI. 


chain of diamonds hidden in her hair, 
with some of which she had bought the 
gaoler to her, and, prudently possess- 
ing myself of said jewels without words 
spoken, was immediately (on the gaol- 
er’s word, though I offered him a share) ° 
deprived of mine office, and forced to 
feign illness and privily forsake the land: 
they are the gems which hang about the 
neck of Saint Ludmilla in the north cha- 
pel. The clout being now wrung dry, 
the widow's possessions sequestered to 
holy use, her residence confiscated, and 
the souls of her victims solaced with 
many and costly masses, nothing fur- 
ther remained but to bury her out of 
sight, the formality of execution first be- 
ing had and observed upon her body. 
She was tortured, led up to penance; 
tortured, let out to confession ; tortured, 
let go; tortured, and released to the sol- 
diers. 

Of all which had I small care, being 
now in Flanders, and disgraced by those 
whom for prudence I donot name. Yet 
did the circumstance of her death reach 
unto mine ears, having caused huge talk 
in the country, and is still recited in 
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ballads after vespers, secretly, with vain 
additions of them called poets. For when 
led to the stake this sorceress did over- 
come the men-at-arms with her suppli- 
cations and with the remanent enchant- 
ments of her beauty. So that they let 
her go on before, being likewise awed 
by the throng of youthful nobles and of 
beggars, her friends, who closed about 
them. Also were some present of the 
House of Bacharach, who deemed their 
kinsman insulted in the person of his 
widow; for it seemeth that verily the pals- 
grave’s son had returned from the infidel 
wars, and had lived certain months in 
bridal with her, until drowned a-fishing ; 
but this the Church ever denied. Now, 
she, being got nigh Saint Goar, asked 
grace to go up for one more season unto 
the rock whence she had always thrown 
her dirges and musics athwart the stream ; 
and breaking away, the soldiers also 
making small resistance, she fled forth, 
much admired by all, and clomb from 
pinnacle to pinnacle of the rock, going 
very lightly on her feet, bruised from 
the torment; and when mounted and 
all alone she flung nimbly out into the 
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abyss; for they lie who say she first 
sang a dirge, but she went forth silently, 
falling like snow, only since hath she 
been heard to rise and sing. Thus was 
she undone, and I disgraced, who went 
into the butchering business, and am 
become a rich flesher. And now being 
in age, yet clear of head, I put certain 
thoughts into writing, my son, for thy 
guidance. In the first place, to live hap- 
py needs is it to abide far from those of 
the Church and from the nobles. Sec- 
ondly, always remain in the condition of 
butchery — marry thy daughters to good 
butchers, and nourish them in honor of 
flesh. So shall not any get hold of the 
Geestmunds, neither the State, nor the 
Church, nor the nobles, to whom, as it 
may fall out, and they being the strong- 
er, it will be necessary to lend certain 
crowns without ever indulging the hope 
of seeing them again. Thus shall every 
one, at all seasons, love and despise the 
Geestmunds, the poor Geestmunds; and 
they shall not be burned or quartered 
for the advantage of Church or king. 
EDWARD STRAHAN. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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O* love the trancing pain was thine ifdeed: 

In passionate wild music morning-clear 
Thou pourest forth the tale of that career 

Which the young soul renewed by love doth lead. 

Thy words without deep tears we cannot read— 
Pulses they are from some diviner sphere: 
Love’s consecration and its anguish dear 

Spring in thy heart, and still immortal plead. 


O tenderest child of medizval time! 
Unfading glows thy little maiden’s robe 
Of modest crimson, emblem of the sweet 
Perennial passion thrilling in thy rhyme; 
And still true lovers pilgrim round the globe 


To kiss the print of Beatrice’s feet. 


Titus Munson COAN. 
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SASSO BIANCO. 


OW astonished the swarthy young 
Italian in charge of the team look- 

ed, to be sure, when he was brought up 
short by a proposition that he should 
turn his whip and wagon to the unac- 
customed purpose of transporting a load 
of human beings from Predazzo to Pane- 
veggio! At first the novelty of the idea 
was too much for him, and turned his 
tongue to the manufacture of excuses. 
He hadn't had his breakfast; the wagon 
wouldn't hold us; the horses were tired; 
the road was— All which the vehe- 
mence of a majority who knew what they 
wanted, and could at any rate talk the 
intelligible language of money - reward, 
speedily dissipated ; and after little more 
than half an hour’s waiting our chariot- 
eer, just as the church-clock struck noon, 
rattled gayly up to the door of the Nave 
d'Oro. Sparkling were his eyes and 
teeth, jaunty the feather in his hat, and 
his vehicle had been equipped for service 
by laying a couple of boards, by way of 


seats, across it, and cushioned with an 
ample bran-sack. There was not much 
room to spare, certainly, but by letting a 
few legs dangle over the sides we all 
managed to find stowage ; and with light 
hearts, the Signora Giacomelli laughing 
adieu from her doorstep, we creaked and 
jolted out of Predazzo. 

For an hour or so an almost continual 
ascent, during which J—— and I, leav- 
ing the game little black nags quite work 
enough to do in pulling C—— and our 
knapsacks up the zigzags, went ahead 
on foot, and by cutting off corners gain- 
ed ground enough to have a quarter of 
an hour to spare, on reaching the level, 
for sketching the outlines of the Dolo- 
mitic ranges by which the view was in 
every direction bounded. 

A mile or two of tolerably level grassy 
tableland, and suddenly the road plunges 
into a narrow defile, thick with pines, a 
brawling torrent rushing far below. At 
one of the turns we overtake a brawny 
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We 


PRIMIERO, 


pedestrian in Tyrolese jacket and hat, 
who, with a wink of acquaintanceship to 
our driver, coolly swings a portion of his 
big body—Goodness only knows how— 
on to a corner of our already overbrim- 
ming wagon, and puffs away at his pipe 


\ 


without a word till we draw up at the 
roadside inn, which with a timber-yard 
and (I think) a hovel or two, answers to 
the name of Paneveggio. Ina paddock 
beside the inn a well-shaped chestnut is 
grazing. “Eccoil buon cavallo!” And 
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so it is, only that it turns out to be a 
mare. Eagerly we beseech the Jadrone 
that she may be caught and harnessed, 


and we started again on our 
way to Primier’ with the least 
possible delay. He does not, 
somehow, seem remarkably 
eagertocomply. At the mo- 
ment we naturally set his re- 
luctance down to the land- 
lord’s instinct, in out-of-the- 
way places, against letting 
afternoon arrivals go without 
having the benefit of bed 
and bill out of them; and 
we forthwith propitiated him 
by ordering such eatables 
and drinkables as his house 
could produce, accordingly. 
But looking back with my 
present knowledge of what 
he then doubtless knew of 
the “new road” over. which 
we purposed traveling—and, 
as the sequel will show, did 
travel—I, for one, can read- 
ily excuse some unwilling- 
ness on the part of the brave 
chestnut’s owner to send her 
off on the journey for which 
we three masterful forestier? 
claimed to requisition her. 
Still, perseverance prevail- 
ed, though indeed command, 
entreaty, and even the offer 
of additional “ve, were alike 
unavailing to make those 
obliging but vacuous folk 
bestir themselves. In truth, 
the only busy individual 
about the place was our late 
wagoner, who, ever since our 
arrival an hour ago, had been 
celebrating in potations of 
acrid ordinario his unwonted 
earnings of the day. It was 
fully a quarter past three when 
all was at last ready for our 
start. The chestnut had been 
caught and groomed and 
harnessed, and looked prom- 
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isingly stout and game, but the rest of 
the equipage presented a sadly inferior 
appearance. A sorrier rattletrap than 


the cramped little antediluvian chaise, to 
which the good mare was attached by 
rope-harness of the rudest description, 


may it never be my lot to see, much less 
travel in again. But we were little in- 
clined to quarrel or criticise; and tum- 
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bling the packs into the bottom of the 
trap, and getting some portions of our 
respective persons on the top of them, 
we were at once fairly under weigh on 
the “new road.” 

New road, indeed! Yes, I venture to 
assert that credulous travelers never es- 
sayed a newer. You are hardly a quar- 


PEASANT WOMAN OF LIVINALLUNGO, 


ter of a mile from Paneveggio when the 
track—thus far a good hard, level one— 
enters a pine forest and begins an in- 
terminable zigzag climb. One knows 
that there are some wonderful Dolomites 
close overhead somewhere, but the trees 
are too thick to allow of anything like a 
view; and we indeed soon found our 
eyes and thoughts fully employed in the 
immediate foreground. For the road 
was unquestionably getting newer and 
newer every yard. First, it became deep 
and sandy, and we jumped out to light- 
en the ship; then, the first suspicious 
circumstance, we came upon a surveyor 
giving orders as to gradients; a little 
farther, and the smooth sandy surface 
gave way to an uneven slope of unmiti- 
gated stoniness; and finally our progress 
was suddenly arrested by a party of nav- 
vies, who bade us halt while a blast took 
place a little way ahead, hurling above 
the tops of the trees the fragments of a 
rock that stood athwart this excellent 
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new road —of the future. At several 
points it did indeed seem impossible 
that our shaky little sharidrydan could 
be hoisted over the ground, but the brave 
mare, never jibbing, tugged it gamely 
over all difficulties—now through a mud- 
hole, now over a hump of rock, and 
here and there a foot or two sheer up 
from a low level of inchoate track 

to a bit of metaled roadway just 

laid and leveled by the navvies. 

At last the trees grew thinner; 
increase of light gave hope that 

we were wellnigh out of the wood; 

and finally we emerged on to a 

high plateau of turf encircled by 

a wilderness of barren peaks, pre- 
eminent amongst which the mar- 
velous obelisk of the Cimon della 

| Pala, a veritable Dolomite Mat- 
terhorn, stood up, gaunt and ter- 

rible, directly in our path. The 

road passes close under the base 

and along the steepest point of 

this extraordinary yellow crag, 
which from this side, its over- 
hanging outline suggestive, in 
places, of the conventional form 

of the Phrygian liberty cap, looks 
certainly quite unclimbable (for- 

give the word), though I believe the top 
has more than once been reached by 
some back-stairs way or other. Soon 
gur view opened far down into the val- 
ley, at the foot of which, somewhere be- 
hind that deep-green mass of pines in 
the distance below, Primiero was to be 
imagined lying. The September sun 
was already getting uncomfortably near 
to the horizon when our tumble-to-pieces 
little chaise began a descent as unpleas- 
antly steep as the ascent through the 
wood on the other side had been rough. 
The track, on this side old, unreformed 
and narrow, wound at first by frequent 
sharp declines down the face of a red 
tumulus-shaped sandhill. As we capped 
the topmost edge no less than seven zig- 
zags were in view at once on the hill- 
side. All very well for pedestrians; all 
very well for carriage-folk, maybe, given 
everything satisfactory in the depart- 
ments of vehicle, harness and driver; 
but where, as in our case, you have a 
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trap so shaky in wheels, springs and 
body that it is scarcely competent to 
hold together wthout the superincum- 
bent weight of four bodies averaging over 
ten stone apiece; when you have a bro- 
ken brake, rope traces and a most casual 
charioteer, far too eager 
a gossip to take much 
note of his horse or 
the pace,—well, under 
such _ circumstances 
you may very likely 
(as we did) be jolted 
into laughter-fits by the 
ludicrously jerky, all- 
confusing incidents of 
the descent; but at the 
end of each zig and 
zag, where there is nei- 
ther fence nor other 
obstacle interposed be- 
tween the outer road- 
corner and a precipi- 
tous tumble of a good 
many hundreds of feet, 
the open view of the 
result of overbalancing 
at the turn, or over- 
shooting it, will, you 
may think (as we did), 
put a quite sufficiently 
strong soupgon of ex- 
citement into the pro- 
ceeding. 

The gallant mare 
was all this time step- 
ping out with abun- 
dance of strength and 
spirit, displaying rather 
more energy indeed 
than our driver was 
quite competent to restrain within the 
limits appropriate to a breakneck slope. 
Halfway down one of the steepest zigs, 
snap went one of the traces. “Von im- 
porta!” cried our Jehu, jumping down 
in a moment and throwing his reins 
loose; and in a trice he had adjusted 
matters, sufficiently to satisfy his own 
notions of safe harnessing, by winding 
the end of the dangling trace-rope on to 
an iron peg projecting where a shaft-pin 
might have been. C—— had been rath- 
er silent all day, as one is apt to be when 
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physically out of sorts, but just at this 
point he gave a sure sign of better spirits 
by gravely enunciating an atrocious pun. 
Said he, staring at the extraordinarily 
irregular conformation of the rock-wall 
forming the opposite side of the valley, 


CASTEL PIETRA. 


“Well, I don’t know what you fellows 
think, but I declare I never saw crooked- 
er strata before.” 

At the foot of the steeper part of the 
descent we came upon the hospice of 
San Martino, a place where travelers 
sometimes halt for a night, but with 
the exception of a snarling dog there 
seemed little if any life stirring there 
when we reached it in the falling twi- 
light; so, without pulling up, we con- 
tinued on our downward way. From 
this point a fine broad, metaled road 
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leads down, by a succession of inclines, 
to Primiero, and along these, a luxuri- 
ously pleasant contrast to the new and 
old roads lately passed, we gayly bowled, 
though huddled up, coldish and unmer- 
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cifully jolted, till finally about 8 Pp. M. we 
became conscious (it was now quite dark) 
that we were approaching a place of 
houses, and in a few minutes more the 
buono cavalo, still fresh and lusty, drew 
up at the door of Moro Bonetti’s albergo, 
the Aquila Vera. 

It is, of course, always to be deemed 
a great compliment to have one’s meals 
laid in the up-stairs corridor, but on a 
chilly autumn evening the temperature 
there is apt to be somewhat low; so it 
was excusable, perhaps, in J——, though 
peculiar, to insist on sitting down to sup- 
per with his plaid over his shoulders and 
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his hat on. I don’t think any of us 
much relished that supper, for we had 
been a good deal shaken up in the course 
of the day, and the cudsine was of that 
swelteringly greasy order unfortunately 
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too common in 
Italian albergi. 
Nor was the ex- 
periment of hot 
grog more suc- 
cessful, the local 
idea of that bev- 
erage consisting 
of some kind of 
remarkably musty 
corn-spirit served 
up in teacups. 

A picturesque 
situation has Pri- 
miero, with its 
broad zones of 

7 pines and green 
Alps in the imme- 
diate foreground, 
and the ever-vary- 
ing shapes of Dol- 
omite hills rising 
up behind them. 
Take a stroll up 
the Val di Canali 
close by, and you 
may see as mem- 
orable a pano- 
rama of moun- 
tain-outlines as is 
to be found any- 
where in the dis- 
trict. 

The morning 
after the ‘ new-road”’ day the party fail- 
ed not to assemble punctually at the ap- 
pointed breakfast hour, half-past five, 
but the party, individually and collect- 
ively, was (to use an expressive adjec- 
tive) stale. Whether the cause lay in the 
jolting of that cranky chaise, or in the 
acrid wine, grease-reeking potatoes and 
questionable cognac of over-night’s sup- 
per, this deponent sayeth not; but only 
two eggs were consumed between the 
three of us, and C——, I believe, de- 
voured two of them. However, the 
promise in the sky of a hot day is al- 
ways a strong stimulus to make one 
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start betimes where a longish tramp, in- 
volving the mounting of a pass or two, 
has to be done; so by five minutes after 
six we were following a lanky old fellow, 
about as unlike (in build and stamina) the 
typical guide as could well be, who had 
been found by the Bonetti people to pi- 
lot us to Agordo. The road was already 
alive with country-folk, mostly women, 
dressed pretty much as they dress in 
the Livinallungo Valley near Caprile, but 
each carrying a huge funnel - shaped 
wicker basket on her back. All had 
their friendly “giorno” for us as we pass- 
ed. Soon, clambering woefully, our stiff 
joints not yet supple from exercise, we 
found ourselves winding upward round 
the base of a solitary-standing crag, on 
the very top of which Count Welsperg’s 
chateau, La Pietra, perches as inacces- 
sible as Saint Simon Stylites on his pil- 
lar. A right valuable and useful man- 
sion-house, indeed! The piece of rock 
on which it stands has become, by nat- 
ural causes, parted from the main mass 
of the spur to which it was formerly at- 
tached, and the building has, in conse- 
quence, fallen into a state of ruined pic- 
turesqueness, from which it will presuma- 
bly only be rescued by Nature’s processes 
of dissolution. It is said that the pres- 
ent owner once, by some machinery of 
rope and pulley and basket, contrived to 
get hoisted up into, and so take actual 
possession of, his domain, but his occu- 
pancy was, not unnaturally, of the most 
temporary character, and is hardly likely 
to be repeated. . 

Just as we entered a long grassy glade, 
the upper end of which formed the high- 
est point of our first co/, the morning sun 
showed his face over the crest in front, 
and in a moment flooded all the valley 
with dazzling light. Welcome and re- 
freshing were the bowls of milk which 
the herdsman’s chalet just over the ridge 
was able and willing to offer. The only 
difficulty in such cases is to know when 
one has had enough. J——’s idea is 
that we ought to take advantage of this 
pleasant shady shed outside the door to 
smoke unnumbered pipes and cigarettes, 
and watch (without stirring, of course) 
the bucolic operations of the herdsman, 
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and improve (?) our Italian by gossipings, 
at least to the extent of applying for more 
and more milk, with the women and 
children of the chalet; but the prospect 
of impending heat, and the distance ob- 
viously still to be traversed, conquer the 
natural acquiescence of his fellow-trav- 
elers, and J—— is outvoted, the milk 
paid for, and the knapsacks restrapped 
and shouldered accordingly. Very easily, 
and with a deliberation not ungrateful, 
the track descends into a valley in which 
some large quicksilver-works make cap- 
ital of the motive-power of many col- 
lected streamlets. To right, to left, in 
front as one descends; stretches out a 
wide panorama of cattle-pastured, church- 
and hamlet-dotted uplands, the grim jag- 
ged peaks that have been our every-day 
companions here withdrawn into the far 
background, and from a distance seemi 

to gnash their teeth gloomily at all this 
glad verdure which is none of theirs. 
To our left, on the opposite side of the 
valley, a tiny white house with a flagstaff 
beside it marks the Austrian boundary ; 
and eastward a long slope rises to a ridge, 
on the other side of which we may look 
to find Agordo. We are in a region of 
cultivation now—fruit trees and maize 
and market-gardeners’ crops; and every 
now and then the track winds past an 
open shed, in which, with busy clatter 
of tongues and mallets, women are at 
work beating out hemp. By the time 
the level of the main stream is reached, 
and we are pounding along the gritty, 
ankle - twisting path that the summer 
shrinking of the waters has given as a 


down upon our heads with a directness 
that leaves no doubt about the nearness 
of noon, and an intensity that inspires 
very grave doubt as to whether this can 
really be the latter half of September. 
A more toilsome and abominable piece 
of walking under a broiling sun than 
the Ziccola mess'ora (as that slouching 
and cadaverous elderly person who was 
showing us the way euphemistically 
termed it) needed for the ascent, by an 
arid and stony path, of the long slope 
which had looked so pleasantly grassy 
from a distance, may it never be the 


temporary short cut, the sun is beating | 
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present writer’s lot to know. But it’s a | ner came at last in sight, a right welcome 
long slope indeed that has no summit; | sight, of Agordo, a bright-looking cluster 
and soon after midday we were once | of white tile-roofed houses lying in the 
more descending, and rounding a cor- | plain at the foot of a huge Dolomitic but- 


tress, the Palle di San Lucano. About 
this period, just when, with the goal in 
view after a wearisome tramp, one’s nat- 
ural instinct is to press on and get through 
with it, our elderly friend began to. show 
unmistakable symptoms of giving in. 

““We do not need to halt, to sit down, 
my good man. Proceed, an it please 
you.” 

“Ah,” he replies, deliberately sitting 
down to a smoke by the roadside, “it is 
too much. I have not had breakfast this 
morning—only a drink of wine—nzente 
pin.” 

Aggravating elderly person! Pray, 
what business had you (we don’t say, 
but think) to start off on such a walk 
without any breakfast? It couldn’t be 
that you were taken by surprise, for your 
services were bargained for over-night. 
It couldn’t be that you were penniless, 
for you had, at any rate, a sufficiently 
certain and immediate prospect of a 
handful of paper notes out of J——’s 
dandy Russia-leather note-case to make 
your credit good at Primier’ for the most 
substantial and sustaining of breakfasts. 
No, it was just sheer— Never mind. 
How short-tempered and querulous one 
is apt to feel, to be sure, when one is hot 
and parched and tired, and a-weary of 
the burden of one’s knapsack! With 
the town full in view before him our 
worthy conductor contrived, in the de- 
scent of the last slopes, to lose his way, 
but a straight plunge through all obstacles 
to where the high-road was visible across 
the plain soon set that matter right, and 
as one o'clock struck we were tramp- 
ing into the town, soon to halt, after bur- 
rowing through some narrow, ill-paved 
streets, at the back door of the Alle 
Miniere inn. 

Glasses of very fair home - brewed 
birra, promptly served, seemed to parch- 
ed throats quite magically refreshing. 

Hot water, soap, towels and a change 
of raiment in an up-stairs chamber dis- 
pelled at once the outward visible signs 
and the toilsome part of the inward 
reminiscences of the morning’s labors; 
and before the soup and cutlets, wine 
and fruit, that mine host had been quick 
to offer, were disposed of we were in the 
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humor to fall in with his suggestion that 
we should take advantage of the after- 
noon mail-carriage to travel on eighteen 
miles southward, to Belluno. Mean- 
while, there was ample time to see all 
that Agordo has to show to visitors. '“In- 
deed, for that purpose it is hardly neces- 
sary to do more than take up a position 


. at one of the front first-floor windows of 


the inn, from which the one. feature of 
the town—a large piazza, one side of 
which is occupied by a big, rambling, 
rather seedy and out-at-elbows-looking 
villa belonging to the local grandee, Count 
Manzoni—is visible to full advantage. 
Soon after three P. M. ‘we were en route, 
lolling not uncomfortably (save that leg- 
room was a trifle scanty) in the open 
two-horse fly provided for the transport 
of letter-bags and passengers. A mile 
or so below Agordo the road passes the 
copper-mines—a monopoly of the Italian 
government — from which the Agordo 
albergo takes its name and the town its 
raison d’étre and wages. Close by, the 
Piave River rushes through a wonderful 
gorge, where white walls of rock, just 
seamed here and there with green, rise 
sheer to a great height on either hand, 
at places barely leaving interval enough 
for road and river to scrape through. 
This gorge is, as it were, the gateway 
of the Dolomite district in this direction. 
South of it the hills rapidly trend away 
or sink by quick gradations into plain, 
and a warm and gentle landscape of 
hamlets, vineyards and pastures suc- 
ceeds to the wilder, sterner scenes with- 
inthebarrier. Till we were fairly through 
the gorge the wonder and delight of the 
journey kept all eyes and senses on the 
alert; but of the rest of the route to Bel- 
luno no member of the trio in that mail- 
carriage could, I think, pretend to speak 
or write from personal ocular observa- 
tion; for, what with the heat of the sun 
and the laziness induced by the walk 
from Primiero, there fell upon each and 
all a pleasant lethargy that lasted on, 
through the driver’s whip-crackings and 
exclamations, through sundry village- 
stoppages dimly remembered, and all 
the jerks and joltings of a vehicle not 
furnished with the best of springs, till 
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toward fall of dusk a louder rattling than 
usual educed consciousness of the fact 


that we were in the more or less paved 


streets of a considerable town, and our 
Jehu shouted from the box to know to 
what hotel he was to drive. What hotel? 
Quite a novelty to have a choice. Let 
us consult Murray and Baedeker. The 
choice lies between the Due Torre and 
the Al Capello; and, the guide-books 
saying nothing very definite about either, 
we leave the decision in Jehu’s hands, 
and he promptly sets us down in the 
courtyard of the latter. 

A big, rambling, squalid building, this 
Al Capello. In a large gallery-like room 
on the ground floor sundry natives, of 
the opera - house -supernumerary type, 
chattering and drinking at rough wood- 
en tables. Up stairs, a cavernous, deso- 
late sa/a, with a cold shiny floor of some 
kind of black compo substance, and a 
dirty arabesqued ceiling. While supper 
was getting ready I got hold of mine 
host, a glib-tongued, volatile Italian, and 
started off under his guidance on a ram- 
ble through the streets and squares. Such 
a sight as Belluno presented that even- 
ing it can seldom fall to the lot of any 
one to witness who has been born and 


lived where the earth refrains from quak- 
ing. It was only a few weeks before our 
visit, on a fine summer morning toward 
the end of June, 1873, that that part of 
the earth on which Belluno stands sud- 
denly quaked. It was five o’clock in 
the morning; folk were for the most part 
quietly abed; and the shock or shocks 
lasted (I believe) less than ten seconds, 
but that brief throbbing was long enough 
and strong enough to shake down one 
of the two lofty towers of Palladio’s ca- 
thedral, to crumble an adjacent church 
into a stone-heap, to make havoc, more 
or less, of every theatre and public build- 
ing, to crack pretty nearly every arch in 
the arcaded piazza, and, one way or an- 
other, to give every householder a ma- 
son’s bill to pay. As we threaded our 
way through the tortuous streets and al- 
leys, shored-up arches, buttressed walls, 
lime, rubble and dééris met the eye at 
every turn. “Ah,” said my cicerone, 
gayly voluble in spite of the depressing 
influences of the scene, “truly every- 
thing is ruined. And so suddenly! And 
who knows, indeed, whether it is all yet 
finished? Just here was the other ca- 
thedral tower, as tall as this campanile 
under which we stand. And in a mo- 
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ment— Yes, ‘twas but last Saturday 
there was a slight repetition of the shock, 
and who knows—”’ 

“Certainly,” I said, with a sudden feel- 
ing of the unpleasantness of lingering 


under the shadow of two or three hun- 
dred perpendicular feet of Palladian 
stone-work on a soil of recurrent insta- 
bility, “I think perhaps we had better be 
returning to the other signors. There 
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are the places, too, to be taken in the 
diligence for Conegliano ; so perhaps we 
have hardly time to examine the cathe- 
dral any further this evening.” 

Out-of-doors exercise gives one a mar- 
velous capacity of assimilating all man- 
ner of viands, but it would be a severe 
test, methinks, of the strongest appetite 
to go through, say, half a dozen meals 
of the Al-Capello order — flabby cutlets, 
soaking in a swamp of grease, so-called 
fried potatoes swimming in the liquid of 
the frying-pan, vino d’ Asti almost abso- 
lutely devoid of sparkle and of a nause- 
ating sweetness. ‘‘I vow and declare,” 
broke out J——, that most uncomplain- 
ing and omnivorous of men—“ another 
supper like this, and I shall loath the 
very sight of food. Would that we were 
back again at the Sister Barbaria’s snug 
little inn, or under the friendly care of 
that dear old lady, the Signora Pezzé!” 

“Come, come,” it is remarked, “if you 
once begin to give way to grumbling, 
we shall have you laid by the heels with 
dyspepsia and biliousness to-morrow. We 
must all spend the rest of the evening 
and go to our beds in the cheerfulest of 
humors if we are to digest those slippery 
fried potatoes. Let us have a look at 
that sketch-book of yours, to carry our 
thoughts away from this dilapidated city 
to those wonderful peaks that have for 
so many days been our companions.” 

Thus adjured, J—— produced, but not 
without some coyness, the pocket sketch- 
book in which from time to time on our 
journeyings he had loved to figure the 
outlines of this and that weird Dolomitic 
mountain-shape. Simple and unpretend- 
ing sketches these—bare skeletons, for 
the most part, to be clothed and vital- 
ized hereafter—but already, in their un- 
adorned, uncompromising fidelity, vivid- 
ly suggestive and full of happy associa- 
tions. Page after page was turned over, 
the subject of each sketch being success- 
ively so promptly recognized that a com- 
placent smile was beginning to steal over 
our Ruskin’s features, when— 

“Hallo!” suddenly broke in C—— 
with an unusual excitement in his tone, 
“either I have walked one of these Dol- 
omite days with my eyes shut or our 


draughtsman friend has stolen a march 
upon me somewhere ; for I vow and de- 
clare I never saw anything in the nature 
of a peak or pinnacle shaped like this— 
what shall I liken it to ?—exaggerated 
capsicum rampant or sword-bayonet of 
the Stone Age ?—that he has represented 
on this leaf.” 

“Tis the voice of the sluggard that 
I hear,” replied J—— solemnly. ‘You 
fellows who will not get up till the world 
is aired can’t reasonably expect always 
to have your cake as well as eat it. 
That drawing, sir, is a humble attempt 
at the outline of a very remarkable mass 
of rock near Caprile that I clambered to 
and sketched one morning before break- 
fast, while you were under your bed- 
clothes. I was attracted to it by Miss 
Edwards’ description in that interesting 
new book of hers on the Dolomites. 
Her name for it—the Sasso di Ronch— 
will serve us passing well, at any rate till 
you can find a more appropriate one; 
which, judging by your capsicum-cum- 
bayonet attempt, seems unlikely.” 

“Come now, no sarcasm, for mercy’s 
sake! Your fire is worse than mine 
host’s frying-pan. But tell me, is this 
other outline meant for your Sasso di 
Ronch too ?” 

“And why not, pray? Have you yet 
to learn that every object, in Nature and 
out of it, is apt to present different ap- 
pearances according to the point of view 
from which you look at it? To hear 
some folks talk, one would imagine that 
because they always see the same side 
of the moon, they conclude she hasn't 
got another.” : 

And so (as old Pepys says) to bed. 

Places had been booked for us in the 
Conegliano omnibus, announced to start 
at a quarter past six A. M., and boots and 
coffee had been ordered and promised 
at a correspondingly early hour accord- 
ingly. Whether, however, the Zadrone 
had tacitly made up his mind that, in 
view of the dearth of business since the 
earthquake, it was incumbent upon him 
not to be over careful to speed the would- 
be parting guest (which I, for my part, 
more than half suspect was the case), or 
whether it was that Mr. Boots simply 
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overslept himself or forgot,—for some 
reason or other, at all events, called we 
were not; and it was only that force of 


PIC GALLINA, 


habit which, after a month of mountain- 
eering, makes the mind whisper, ‘Open 
your eyes—time to get up,” at or about 
daybreak, that prevented our oversleep- 
ing the appointed starting-time, and be- 
ing driven to another day among the 
ruins of Belluno, and another shudder- 
ing experience of the Al-Capello cuzsine 
in consequence. It was fully half-past 
five before assiduous ringings, or rather 
pullings, of wheezy bell-ropes, of whose 
ultimate connection with any tintinnab- 
ulary apparatus I cherished grave suspi- 
cions, evoked a sleepy-eyed, disheveled 
waiter. For three things and no more— 
boots, breakfast and bill—we petitioned 
with as much mildness as is compatible 
with hurry. The sleepy-eyed one nod- 
ded compliance, but, possessed maybe 
by the fatal Gladstonian faculty of always 


seeing and hovering between three causes, 
he solved the question of the relative pre- 
cedence of our thrée requirements by 
busying himself equally 
little with all of them. 
However, by dint of in- 
stance and a little self- 
help, we were trudging out 
the courtyard to the om- 
nibus office by ten min- 
utes after six, and I be- 
lieve J—— had bestowed 
upon that drowsy and dil- 
atory attendant an (un- 
merited) extra tip by way 
of illogical atonement for 
an unwitting slip in the 
contrary direction at Prim- 
iero, where the words “Per 
servizio” being, in lieu 
of any express charge for 
service, modestly written 
in a corner of the bill with 
no figures opposite them, 
had entirely escaped the 
notice of our paymaster. 
Packed as close as sar- 
dines in the coupé, we 
were soon rumbling out 
of Belluno, and, crossing 
the river, entered upon a 
strada nationale or gov- 
ernment highway, which 
for straightness might 
challenge comparison with a prairie rail- 
road, and for dustiness with the /evée at 
St. Louis. For several miles close-plant- 
ed trees shut out the view on either hand, 
so J——’s sketch-book was once more 
demanded by way of pastime. 

“What have we here, pray?” said 
C——, pausing with an air of incredulity 
at a sketch of a bold but comparatively 
regularly -shaped mountain. “Not a 
Dolomite, surely ?” 

“That’s the Sasso Bianco, which you 
must, or at any rate should, remember 
having seen when we were at Caprile. I 
sketched it that glorious afternoon after 
our arrival at dear old Mother Pezzé’s by 
way of the Tre Sassi Pass. You two 
fellows, by the by, did that afternoon, 
now I come to think of it, pass most of 
your time in Dozeland, basking in the 
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sun on the edge of that pretty Lake Al- 
leghe; so I’m not altogether surprised 
that you don’t know much about the 
Sasso Bianco.” 

“Not know much about it!’’ retorted 
C——. ‘Why, I believe, now you men- 
tion the name of the article, I could tell 
you a thing or two about it that your 
philosophy has never dreamed of. I 
was hard up for something to read one 


- evening at the Pezzés'—as you may guess 


when I tell you that I had successively 
perused every advertisement, paragraph 
and Occasional Note (yes, and the lead- 
er too) in the one old copy of the Pad/ 
Mall Gazette that was always on the 
sofa there—and finally I took to study- 
ing the literature of the visitors’ book, 
where, among the usual farrago of trav- 
elers’ remarks and platitudes about the 
accommodation and scenery—one gen- 
tleman, by the way, suggesting the erec- 
tion of ‘a large first-class hotel with all 
modern conveniences and appliances’ 
at the foot of the Civita—I came upon a 
most elaborate monograph apropos of 
this very Sasso Bianco—by a lady, too, 
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who claimed to have made the maiden 
ascent of it—giving precise statistics of 
its height as ascertained by the boiling- 
water method and otherwise, together 
with the way to get up it, and the way to 
come down it, and all manner of such- 
like useful information. Seriously, though, 
it makes a very pretty subject for a draw- 
ing, and I hope when we get back to 
town you will be able to supplement this 
outline sketch of yours with such par- 
ticulars of tints and so on as may en- 
able madam at home to vivify it into 
one of her clever water-colors; and, if 
you like, you shall have from the store- 
house of my memory—or imagination, 
whichever you please—all the facts about 
the height and cubical mass and stratifi- 
cation and—” 

“Thanks! I don’t think I'll trouble 
you. Sadly too many of us are apt to 
look upon statistics much in the same 
way as that worthy but imperfectly edu- 
cated old Tory squire did on Spiritual- 
ism—the man, I mean, who after hearing 
Mr. Wallace’s enthusiastic paper on the 
subject read to him from Zhe Fortnight- 
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ly Review, scornfully remarked, with the 
air of a man possessed of an all-silen- 
cing argument, “Spiritualism, indeed! 
Why nobody believes in Spiritualism 
except men of science and rubbishy 
wranglers 

By this time we had reached the end 
of that long, tedious straight reach of 
road, and were running into the village 
of Capo di Ponte, where, near the Piave 
bridge, one joins the great highway run- 
ning north through Longarone to Pieve 
di Cadore, Cortina and the Ampezzo 
Thal generally. Leaning over the para- 
pet of the bridge stood two tweed-cloth- 
ed, heavy-booted, knapsack-laden forms, 
which turned out to be those of a couple 
of old friends, H—— and W——,, young 
college dons from Cambridge University, 
whom we had left at Cortina, clamber- 
ing all the breakneck crags in the neigh- 
borhood with true Long Vacation mus- 
cularity and ardor, when we started in 
the rain for Caprile. Needless to say 
that while the horses were being changed 
a vigorous interchange of queries and 
experiences went on. We on our part 
had Vigo, Predazzo, and the never-to- 
be-forgotten new road to tell of. They 
were full of their latest achievement, the 
walk from Cortina to Longarone by way 
of the Auronzo Valley and Titian’s Ca- 
dore. 

“It was on a Sunday morning,” said 
H——, speaking for self and friend, 
“that we two left the Stella d’Oro for 
Auronzo. A young English clergyman 
had come into the house the night before, 
and we had rather expected a Sunday 
service accordingly; but His Reverence, 
who was in knickerbockers and gray 
flannel, showed no signs of helping us 
to anything of the sort, so we thought 
we might do worse than pass the day in 
the great open-air cathedral of Nature. 
Striking pretty nearly due west, we 
mounted over easy greensward slopes 
and sparsely-timbered uplands, turning 
every now and then to gaze and wonder 
at the giants on the other side of the 
Ampezzo Thal, Tofana, Becco di Mezzo- 
di and Pelmo—what an unforgetable 
individuality each of them has!—at 
times, too, halting to listen to the Sun- 
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day chimes blown to us from the Cor- 
tina campanile, till midday brought us 
to the three wooden crosses which mark 
the summit of Tre Croce Pass. Here, 
looking forward from the wide level, of 
the saddle, one gets the. first glimpse 
down the Val Buona toward Auronzo 
—a view of deep-green pines and a sil- 
very thread of water, sharply contrasting 
with the yellow arid cliffs of Monte Cris- 
tallo on the left. W——’s quick eyes 
were the first to descry something mov- 
ing on the bit of steep glacier that hangs 
between the twin peaks of the Cristallo. 
Unslinging our glasses, we soon made 
out the moving specks to be a party of 
three mountaineers, coming over, no 
doubt, from Landro to Cortina by this 
eminently high-level route. We had in- 
tended doing the same thing ourselves 
(a glacier pass always has a fascination, 
you know, for men who've ever had a 
touch of Alpine fever), only that—luck- 
ily, perhaps you'll say, for our necks—I 
had somehow contrived to sprain some 
of my knee-muscles on the lower slopes 
of that noble giant of the Tyrol, the 
Gross Glockner, and was temporarily 
disabled, in consequence, for anything 
above pass- and valley-walking. And 
nothing better need one desire, say I, 
than a walk down the valley of Auron- 
zo. I for one shall never forget my sur- 
prise and delight at the marvelous moun- 
tain - panorama which fronts one when, 
suddenly emerging from a deep wood, 
one comes out upon a small open lawn- 
space hedged on three sides by woods, 
and on the fourth fronted by a vast semi- 
circle or amphitheatre of rock, sternly 
scarred here and there with snow. The 
back of Sorapis or the Croda Malcora we 
made it out to be. Gilbert and Churchill, 
in that book of theirs about the Dolo- 
mites—not so well known as it deserves 
to be—style it, I believe, the Cirque of the 
Croda Malcora. We discussed the point, 
I remember, assisted by sundry capacious 
bowls of milk, which, with correspond- 
ingly ample hunches of bread, were 
brought out to us in the open air by the 
hospitable inmates of a herdsman’s hut 
in this lawn-oasis. Over that bread and 


milk, too, we made an interesting ac- 
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quaintance. A long, lean native, pre- 
sumably a herdsman, roughly dressed, 
but with an indescribable air of superi- 
ority about him, came up and taking 
a seat beside us on a fallen pine began 
conversation by inquiring who we were, 
and whence and whither bound, in true 
Homeric fashion. And a very Ulysses 
of herdsmen he himself proved, for it 
soon came out that he had not only, in 
his time, earned his bread at Salzburg 
and Munich, but had enlarged his ex- 
perience by a journey through Paris to 
the heart of foggy London. ‘We were 
English? Ah, yes: he saw many /fores- 
Heri from year to year, but the English 
were the most courageous to climb the 
mountains.’ ‘And of what country (we 
asked) was he a native? ‘Ampezzo.’ 
* What !—Austrian or Italian?” He drew 
himself up proudly to his full height: 
‘Iam a man of the Ampezzo.’ 

“Curious but unmistakable. Austria 
might come, and Italy might go, but the 


Ampezzo Thal clearly, to our friend’s 
thinking, went on for ever. Before we 
parted he took my copy of Ball’s Zas¢- 
ern Alps from my hand and penciled 
his name, ‘ Alessandro Sorpaes,’ in bold, 
legible characters on the back of the 
title-page. 

“Leaving, with reluctance, the lawn- 
like oasis of the Val Buona, we descend- 
ed into the Val d’Auronzo, and followed 
it down, past the Auronzo village and 
then along the course of the Piave, till 
at length the little town where Titian 
was born, Piave di Cadore, came in sight, 
perched commandingly on a highish sad- 
dle to the west. ‘What sort of a place 
is Cadore?’ did you say? Well, after 
all, it is, as famous birthplaces are apt 
to be, nowise particular. It has its Jzazza 
and its pretorio, a smallish building of 
characteristically Italian type, and with 
an old tower, on which a statue of the 
great painter, twelve fect high, stands 
pointing to the house in which he was 
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born. Would that the sculptor’s execu- 
tion had been equal to his enthusiasm ! 
The notable house itself is the last on 
the left as one passes out of the town. 
The traveler who has the usual comple- 
ment of eyes can hardly mistake it, for 
on the wall a sufficiently conspicuous 
tablet says—says— Let me see: I think 
I copied the inscription into my note- 
book. Yes, here it is for your edification : 


NEL MCCCCLXXVII . 
FRA QUESTE VMILI MVRA 
TIZIANO VECELLI 
VENE A CELEBRE VITA 
DONDE VSCOVA'GIA PRESSO A CENTO 
ANNI 
IN VENEZIA 
ADDI XXVII AGOSTO 
MDLXXVI 


“Close by stands a fountain, the centre 
of its basin occupied by a figure of Saén¢ 
Titian, the bishop and saint of the fam- 
ily, after whom the young person who 
was destined to make the name world- 
famous was called; and there is an un- 
doubted specimen of the master’s handi- 
work in (I think) the church ; and when 


you have seen that you have seen about: 


all that Cadore has to show in the way 
of actual relics or traces of i gran Ti- 
ziano.” 

“One must have gone through a pretty 


extensive course of his pictures, though,” 
said I, “before one has any right to affirm 
that one has Seen all that Titian has to 
show in the way of remembrances of 
his native Dolomites. I, for my part, 
have felt an immensely increased inter- 
est in his mountain-landscapes since I 
have made acquaintance with the Antelao 
and other peaks that suggested them. 
From Cadore I suppose you two have 
tramped on here by way of Longarone ?” 

“Yes, and a very pleasant bit of walk- 
ing too, in all respects, except for the 
thought that every step was taking us 
farther from our beloved Dolomites. All 
along the road there is a constant suc- 
cession of what the guide-books call ob- 
jects of interest—crags of all shapes, 
among them one, near Longarone, not 
inaptly styled the ‘Hen’s Beak’ (Pic 
Gallina); and-‘here and there a little 
town or hamlet, picturesquely placed, as 
a sample of which I think I should take 
Castel Lavazzo. What say you, W——?”’ 

“ Against your selection of Castel La- 
vazzo not a word; but if you ask me 
which I look back upon as the most ex- 
traordinary and characteristic Dolomite 
in the neighborhood of Longarone, I 
give the palm without hesitation to that 
wonderful mass of jagged, saw-like az- 
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guilles, over Zoppé way, which bears the 
appropriate name of Monte Serrata.” 

“Well, I think,” struck in C—— syl- 
labically— But what he thought was 
not destined to be communicated to the 
world on that occasion, for at the mo- 
ment our Zostiglione came up protesting 
apologetically that it was necessary to be 
getting under weigh again at once if we 
wanted to arrive at Conegliano in time 
for the afternoon train to Venice ; and— 
would we remember the postilion? Cer- 
tainly we would when we should have 
reached Conegliano. Ah, but the signors 
did not understand: Alessandro drove 
no farther than this point. So Alessan- 
dro had to have his tip forthwith, and 
two, if not three more, successive postil- 
ions put forward similar requests in the 
course of the two or three hours’ drive 
from Capo di Ponte to Conegliano—a 
system which might pall, perhaps, if one 
had very much of it. 

Every mile as one travels south from 
Capo di Ponte one is getting into more 
and more ordinary level country. A 
pretty lake, called the Lake of Santa 
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Croce, close above which the road winds 
lovingly, is about the only object creative 
of vivid remembrance until the bustling 
streets of Conegliano, a market-town on 
the line of railway between Venice and 
Trieste, are reached. Here the sight 
of ticket-offices, locomotives and goods 


sheds sharply remind us that we are 


ence more in touch with all that goes to 
make up prosaic nineteenth-century life. 
We are almost thankful to the ticket- 
official for so promptly and decidedly 
reminding us where wé are, as he does 
by cheating us outright in the matter of 
change; and by the time that we have 
risen that evening from the last course 
of the elaborate ‘able a’ héte at the Hotel 
Europa on the Grand Canal, and are gaz- 
ing lazily, through our cigarette smoke, 
at the gondolas gliding hither and thither 
over the smooth lagoons, it is almost im- 
possible to realize that we are so near the 
region of Dolomites that in this clear 
weather Antelao may be seen from the 
top of the great campanile in the Piazza. 
W. D. R. 


CLOUDS AND SUNRISE. 


Y eastward-looking window sees the sun 
Awake this morning as my thoughts awake; 
The clans of toil in haste their arms must take; 
The fiery cross from spire to spire speeds on: 
The city sits like Memnon by her stream, 
And kindles into life with kindling day. 
But while I look to see fresh splendors gleam 
The sun-born glories fade in clouds away: 


Scarl 


nd purple all are turned to gray. 


The morning’s forehead was but tipped with gold, 
And then life’s image showed its feet of clay. 
Natheless ‘twas pleasant, and as men grown old, 
Still, musing, mutter songs they learned while young, 
Through the dull prose of life some poetry is flung. 
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BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “A PRINCESS OF THULE.” ¥ 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE RING OF EVIL OMEN. 
NE of Wenna’s many friends out- 
side the village in which she lived 
was a strange misshapen creature who 
earned his living by carrying sand from 
one of the bays on the coast to the farm- 
ers on the uplands above. This he did 
by means of a troop of donkeys—small, 
rough, light-haired and large-eyed ani- 
mals—that struggled up the rude and 
steep path on the face of the cliff, with 
the bags on their backs that he had la- 
boriously filled below. It was a sufficient- 
ly cheerless occupation for this unfortu- 
nate hunchback, and not a very profit- 
able one. The money he got from the 
farmers did not much more than cover 
the keep of the donkeys. He seldom 
spoke to any human being, for who was 
going to descend that rough and narrow 
path down to the shore, where he and 
his donkeys appeared to be no bigger 
than mice, with the knowledge that there 
was no path round the precipitous coast, 
and that nothing would remain but the 
long climb up again? 
Wenna Rosewarne had some pity for 
this solitary wretch, who toiled at his 
task with the melancholy Atlantic before 
him, and behind him a great and lonely 
wall of crumbling slate; and whenever 
she had time she used to walk with her 
sister across from Eglosilyan by the 
high-lying downs until they reached this 
little indentation in the coast where a 
curve of yellow sand was visible far be- 
low. If this poor fellow and his don- 
keys were to be seen from the summit, 
the two girls had little fear of the fatigue 
of descending the path down the side 
of the steep cliff, and the object of their 
visit used to be highly pleased and flat- 
tered by their coming to chat with him 
for a few minutes. He would hasten the 
filling of his bags so as to ascend again 
with them, and in a strange tongue that 


even the two Cornish-born girls could 
not always understand he would talk to 
them of the merits of his favorite don- 
keys, of their willingness and strength 
and docility. They never took him any 
tracts, they never uttered a word of con- 
dolence or sympathy. Their visit was 
merely of the nature of a friendly call, 
but it was a mark of attention and kind- 
liness that gave the man something 
pleasant to think of for days thereafter. 

Now, on one of these occasions Mr. 
Roscorla went with Wenna and her sis- 
ter; and although he did not at all see 
the use of going down this precipitous 
cliff for the mere purpose of toiling up 
again, he was not going to confess that 
he dreaded the fatigue of it. Moreover, 
this was another mission of charity; and 
although he had not called again on Mr. 
Keam — although, in fact, he had in- 
wardly vowed that the prayers of a thon- 
sand angels would not induce him again 
to visit Mr. Keam—he was anxious that 
Wenna should believe that he still re- 
mained her pupil. So with a good grace 
he went down the tortuous pathway to 
the desolate little bay where the sand- 
carrier was at work. He stood and look- 
ed at the sea while Wenna chatted with 
her acquaintance ; he studied the rigging 
of the distant ships; he watched the 
choughs and daws flying about the face 
of the rocks; he drew figures on the sand 
with the point of his cane, and wonder- 
ed whether he would be back in good 
time for luncheon if this garrulous hunch- 
back jabbered $ his guttural way for 
another hour. “Then he had the pleas- 
ure of climbing up the cliff again, with 
a whole troop of donkeys going before 
him in Indian file up the narrow and 
zigzag path, and at last he reached the 
summit. His second effort in the way 
of charity had been accomplished. 

He proposed that the young ladies 
should sit down to rest for a few minutes 
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after the donkeys and their driver had 
Geparted; and accordingly the three 
strangers chose a block of slate for a 
seat, with the warm grass for a footstool, 
and all around them the beauty of an 
August morning. The sea was ruffled 


into a dark blue where it neared the 


horizon, but closer at hand it was pale 
and still. The sun was hot on the bleak 
pasture-land. There was a scent of fern 
and wild thyme in the air. 

“By the way, Wenna,” said Mr. Ros- 
corla, “I wonder you have never asked 
me why I have not yet got you an en- 
gaged ring.” 

“Wenna does not want an engaged 
ring,” said Miss Mabyn sharply. ‘They 
are not worn now.” 

This audacious perversion of fact on 
the part of the self-willed young beauty 
was in reality a sort of cry of despair. 
If Mr. Roscorla had not yet spoken of 
a ring to Wenna, Mabyn had, and Ma- 
byn had besought of her sister not to 
accept this symbol of hopeless captivity. 

“Oh, Wenna,” she had said, “if you 
take a ring from him, I shall look on 
you as carried away from us for ever.” 

“Nonsense, Mabyn!” the elder sister 
had said. ‘The ring is of no import- 
ance: it is the word you have spoken 
that is.” ; 

“Oh no, it isn’t,” Mabyn said earnest- 
ly. “As long as you don’t wear a ring, 
Wenna, I still fancy I shall get you back 
from him; and you may say what you 
like, but you are far too good for him.” 

““Mabyn, you are a disobedient child,” 
the elder sister said, stopping the argu- 
ment with a kiss, and not caring to raise 
a quarrel. 

Well, when Mr. Roscorla was sudden- 
ly confronted by this statement he was 
startled, but he inwardly resolved that 
as soon as he and Wenna were married 
he would soon bring Miss Mabyn’s in- 
terference in their affairs to an end. At 
present he merely said mildly, “I was 
not aware that engaged rings were no 
longer worn. However, if that be so, it 
is no reason why we should discontinue 
a good old custom; and I have put off 
getting you one, Wenna, because I knew 
I had to go to London soon, find now 
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I must go on Monday next, and so I 
want you to tell me what sort of stones 
you like best in a ring.” 

“I am sure I don't know,” Wenna 
said humbly and dutifully. “I am sure 
to like whatever you choose.” 

“But what do you prefer yourself?” 
he again said. ; 

Wenna hesitated, but Miss Mabyn did 
not. She was prepared for the crisis. 
She had foreseen it. “Oh, Mr. Roscor- 
la,” she said (and you would not have 
fancied there was any guile or malice in 
that young and pretty face, with its ten- 
der blue eyes and its proud and sweet 
mouth), “don’t you know that Wenna 
likes emeralds ?” 

Mr. Roscorla was very near telling the 
younger sister to mind her own business, 
but he was afraid. He only said in a 
stiff way to his betrothed, ‘‘ Do you like 
emeralds ?” 

“T think they are very pretty,” Wenna 
replied meekly. ‘I am sure I shall like 
any ring you choose.” 

“Oh, very well,” said he, rather dis- 
contented that she would show no prefer- 
ence, “I shall get you an emerald ring.” 

When she heard this decision the heart 
of. Mabyn Rosewarne was filled with an 
unholy joy. This was the rhyme that 
was running through her head: 

Oh, green’s forsaken, 
And yellow’s forsworn ; 
And blue’s the sweetest 
Color that’s worn ! 
Wenna was saved to her now. How 
could any two people marry who had 
engaged themselves with an emerald 
ring? There was a great deal of what 
might be called natural religion in this 
young lady, to distinguish it from that 
which she had been taught on Sunday 
forenoons and at her mother’s knee—a 
belief in occult influences ruling the 
earth, unnamable, undefinable, but ever 
present and ever active. If fairly chal- 
lenged she might have scrupled to say 
that she believed in Browneys or the 
Small People, or in any one of the thou- 
sand superstitions of the Cornish peas- 
antry. But she faithfully observed these 
superstitions. If her less heedful sister 
put a cut loaf upside down on the plate, 
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Mabyn would instantly right it and say, 
“Oh, Wenna!” as if her sister had for- 
gotten that that simple act meant that 
some ship was in sore distress. If Wen- 
na laughed at any of these fancies, Ma- 
byn said nothing, but ail the same she 
was convinced in her own mind that 
things happened to people in a strange 
fashion, and in accordance with omens 
that might have been remarked. She 
knew that if Mr. Roscorla gave Wenna 
a ring of emeralds, Mr. Roscorla would 
never marry her. 

One thing puzzled her, however. 
Which of the two was to be the for- 
saken? Was it Wenna or Mr. Roscorla 
who would break this engagement that 
the younger sister had set her heart 
against? Well, she would not have 
been sorry if Mr. Roscorla were the guil- 
ty party, except in so far as some humil- 
iation might thereby fall on Wenna. 
But the more she thought of the matter, 
the more she was convinced that Mr. 
Roscorla was aware he had the best of 
the bargain, and was not at all likely to 
seek to escape from it. It was he who 
must be forsaken; and she had no pity 
for him. What right had an old man 
to come and try to carry off her sister— 
her sister whose lover ought to be “ young 
and beautiful likea prince’? Mabyn kept 
repeating the lines to herself all the time 
they walked homeward; and if Wenna 
had asked her. a question just then, the 
chances are she would have answered, 

Oh, green’s forsaken, 
And yellow’s forsworn ; 


And blue’s the sweetest 
Color that’s worn! 


But Werina was otherwise engaged dur- 
ing this homeward walk. Mr. Roscorla, 
having resolved to go to London, thought 
he might as well have that little matter 
about Harry Trelyon cleared up before 
he went. He had got all the good out of 
it possible by nursing whatever unquiet 
suspicions it provoked, and by trying to 
persuade himself that as he was in some 
measure jealous he must in some meas- 
ure be in love. But he had not the 
courage to take these suspicions with 
him to London: they were not pleasant 
traveling companions. 


“I wonder,” he said, in rather a ner- 
vous way, “whether I shall see young 
Trelyon in London?” ; 

Wenna was not at all disturbed by the 
mention of the name. She only said 
with a smile, “It is a big place to seek 


any one in.” 


“You know he is there ?” 

“Oh yes,” she answered directly. 

“It-is odd that you should know, for 
he has not told any one up at Trelyon 
Hall: in fact, no one appears to have 
heard anything about him but your- 
self.” 

“ How very silly of him,” Wenna said, 
“to be so thoughtless! Doesn’t his moth- 
er know? Do you think she would like 
to know 

“Well,” said he with marked coldness, 
“doubtless she would be surprised at his 
having communicated with you in pref- 
erence to any one else.” 

Wenna’s soft dark eyes were turned 
up to his face with a sudden look of as- 
tonishment. He had never spoken to 
her in this way before. She could not 
understand. And then she said, very 
quickly and with a sudden flush of color 
to her pale face, ‘““Oh, but this letter is 
only about the dog. I will show it to 
you: I have it in my pocket.” 

She took out the letter and handed it 
to him, and he might have seen that her 
hand trembled. She was very much 
perturbed—she scarcely knew why. But 
there was something in his manner that 
had almost frightened her — something 
distant and harsh and suspicious; and 
surely she had done no wrong? 

He smoothed out the crumpled sheet 
of paper, and a contemptuous smile pass- 
ed over his face: “ He writes with more 
care to you than to other people, but I 
can’t say much for his handwriting at the 
best.” 

Wenna colored and said nothing, but 
Mabyn remarked, rather warmly, “I 
don’t think a man need try to write like 
a dancing-master if he means what he 
says, and can tell you that frankly.” 

Mr. Roscorla did not heed this re- 
markably incoherent speech, for he was 
reading the letter, which. ran as_fol- 
lows: 
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Lonpon, July 30, 18—. 
“DEAR MIss ROSEWARNE: I know you 
would like to have Rock, and he’s no 
good at all as a retreaver, and I’ve writ- 
ten to Luke to take him down to you at 
‘the Inn, and I shall be very pleased if 
you will accept him as a present from 
me. Either Luke or your father will tell 
you how to feed him; and I am sure you 
will be kind to him, and not chain him 
up, and give him plenty of exercise. I 
hope you are all well at the Inn, and that 
Mabyn’s pigeons have not flowne away. 
Tell her not to forget the piece of look- 
ing-glass. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“HARRY TRELYON. 
“P. S.—I met Joshua Keam quite by 
accident yesterday. He asked for you 
most kindly. His leg has been ampi- 
tated at last.” 


Here was nothing at which a jealous 
lover might grumble. Mr. Roscorla 
handed back the letter with scarcely a 
word, leaving Wenna to puzzle over what 
had happened to make him look at her 
in that strange way. As for Miss Mabyn, 
that young lady would say nothing to 
hurt her sister’s feelings, but she said 
many a bitter thing to herself about the 
character of a gentleman who would read 
another gentleman’s letter, particularly 
when the former was an elderly gentle- 
man and the latter a young one, and 
most of all when the young gentleman 
had been writing to a girl, and that girl 
her sister Wenna. “But green’s for- 
saken,” Mabyn said to herself, as if there 


was great comfort in that reflection—. 


“green’ ’s forsaken, and yellow’s for- 
sworn.’ 

And so Mr. Roscorla ¥ was going away 
from Eglosilyan for a time, and Wenna 
would be left alone. As almost every 
day now brought her a new and strange 
experience, she was not surprised that 
this change of circumstances should set 
her thinking afresh, She would have to 
write to him, and the letters of people 
engaged to each other ought to be affec- 
tionate. Hitherto, Wenna’s letters to her 
lover had been of a remarkably simple 
and business-like character, chiefly an- 
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swering questions of his as to the hour 
at which he might come down to the inn. 
She did not quite like the idea of having 
to write long letters to him at a distance. 

Would their parting be very painful ?. 
Ought she to feel grieved when he went 
away? She hoped that other people 
would be present, and that Mr. Roscorla 
would treat his going away as a mere 
matter of course. 

Certainly, if this brief separation prom- 
ised to afflict her grievously, it had not 
that effect in the mean time; for once 
she had gone over the matter in her 
mind, and sketched out, as was her wont, 
all that she ought to do, she quickly re- 
covered her cheerfulness, and was in very 
good spirits indeed when the small party 
reached Eglosilyan. And here was a 
small and sunburnt boy—Master Pente- 
cost Luke, in fact—waiting for her right 
in-the middle of the road in front of the 
inn, whom she caught up and kissed and 
scolded all at once: ‘Whatever are you 
doing down here, sir, all by yourself ?”’ 

“T have tum to see you,” the small 
boy said, in no way frightened or abash- 
ed by her rough usage of him. 

“And so you want Mr. Trelyon to ride 
over you again,do you? Haven't! told 
you never to come here without some of 
your brothers and sisters? Well, say 
‘How do you do?’ to the gentleman. 
Don’t you know Penny Luke, Mr. Ros- 
corla?’” 

“TI believe I have that honor,” said 
Mr. Roscorla with a smile, but not at all 
pleased to be kept in the middle of the 
road chattering to a cottager’s child. 

Miss Wenna presently showed that she 
was a well-built and active young woman 
by swinging Master Penny up and perch- 
ing him on her shoulder, in which fash- 
ion she carried him into the inn. 

“Penny is a great friend of mine,” 
she said to Mr. Roscorla, who would not 
himself have attempted that feat of skill 
and dexterity, “‘and you must make his 
He is a very good boy 
on the whole, but sometimes he goes 
near to breaking my heart. I shall have 
to give him up and take another sweet- 
heart if he doesn’t mind. He w// eat 
things with his fingers, and he will run 
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out and get among horses’ feet; and as 
for the way he conducts himself when 
his face is being washed and he is being 
made like a gentleman, I never saw the 
like of it. And then the impudence of 
him! Why, the other night, when he 
was repeating his prayers, what must he 
do but stop halfway and say, ‘God knows 
the rest, and Penny’s very tired.’”” 

Mr. Roscorla laughed, and Mabyn 
hated him for laughing. But what could 
she expect? Here was her own sister 
telling the story in a jocular way; and 
she remembered bitterly that when Wen- 
na first told it to her two great tears 
sprang to her eyes, and the end of the 
narrative was rather confused. Now it 
was only a joke. There could be no 
doubt, the younger sister said to herself 
with a great anger at her heart, that 
Wenna’s sweet and tender nature was 
being perverted and destroyed by the 
influence of this. horrid old wretch of a 
lover of hers, and the sooner he went in 
quest of. that deadly emerald ring the 
better. 

Mabyn said her prayers that night in 
the ordinary and formal fashion. She 
prayed for her father and mother and 
for her sister Wenna, as she had been 
taught; and she added in the princess 
of Wales on her own account, because 
she liked her pretty face. She also-pray- 
ed that she herself should be made hum- 
ble and good, desirous of serving her 
fellow-creatures, and charitable to every 
one. All this was done in due order. 

But in point of fact her heart was at 
that moment far from being meek and 
charitable: it was, on the contrary, filled 
with bitterness and indignation. And 
the real cry of her soul, unknown to her- 
self, went out to all the vague, imagina- 
tive powers of magic and witchcraft—to 
the mysterious influences of the stars and 
the strange controllers of chance; and 
it was to these that she looked for the 
rescue of her sister from the doom that 


threatened her, and to them that she ap-" 


vealed with a yearning far too great for 
words, or even for tears. When she was 
but a child playing among the rocks she 
had stumbled on the dead body of a sail- 
or that had been washed ashore, and she 
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had run, white and trembling, into the 
village with the news. Afterward she 
was told that on the hand of the corpse 
a ring with a green stone in it was found; 
and then she heard for the first time the 


rhyme that had never since left her mem- ° 


ory. She certainly did not wish that Mr. 
Roscorla should die, but she as certainly 
wished that her sister Wenna should be 
saved from becoming his wife; and she 
reflected with a fierce satisfaction that it 
was she who had driven him to promise 
that Wenna’s engaged ring should be 
composed of those fatal stones. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SNARES OF LONDON. 


IF Mr. Harry Trelyon was bent on go- 
ing to the devil, to use his own phrase, 
he went a quiet way about it. On the 
warm and close evening of a summer's 
day he arrived in London. A red smoke 
hung about the western sky over the tops 
of the houses; the thoroughfares that 
were in shadow were filled with a pale 
blue mist; the air was still and stifling— 
very different from that which came in at 
night from the sea to the gardens and 
cottages of Eglosilyan. He drove down 
through these hot and crowded streets 
to a hotel near Charing Cross—an old- 
fashioned little place much frequented 
by west-country people, who sometimes 
took rooms there and brought their 
daughters up for a month or so of the 
season, at which time no other guests 
could obtain admission. At ordinary 


.times, however, the place was chiefly 


tenanted by a few country gentlemen 
and a clergyman or two, who had small 
sitting-rooms, in which they dined with 
their families, and in which they drank a 
glass of something hot before going to 
bed at night after coming home from the 
theatre. 

Harry Trelyon was familiar with the 
place and its ways, and the traditions of 
his father and grandfather having inva- 
riably come to it; and, following in their 
footsteps, he too obtained a private sit- 
ting-room as well as a bedroom, and then 
he ordered dinner. It was not much in 
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the way ot a banquet for a young gentle- 
man who was determined to go to the 
devil. It consisted of a beefsteak and a 
pint of claret, and it was served ina fairly- 
sized, old-fashioned, dimly-lit room, the 
furniture of which was of that very sub- 
stantial sort that is warranted to look 
dingy for a couple of generations. He 
was attended by a very old and shrunken 
waiter, whose white whiskers were more 
respectable than his shabby clothes. On 
his first entrance into the room he had 
looked at the young man who, in a 
rough shooting suit, was stretched out at 
full length in an easy-chair; and in an- 
swering a question he had addressed him 
by his name. 

“How do you know my name?” the 
lad said. 

“Ah, sir, there’s no mistaking one o’ 
your family. I can remembér your 
grandfather and your uncle and your 
father. Did you never hear, sir, that I 
was a witness for your father at the po- 
lice-court 

“What row was that?” the young gen- 
tlenian asked, showing his familiarity 
with the fact that the annals of the Tre- 
lyons were of a rather stormy character. 

“Why, sir,” the old man said, warm- 
ing up into a little excitement, and un- 
consciously falling into something like 
the provincial accent of his youth, “I be- 
lieve you was in the hotel at the time 
—yes, as well as I can recollect you was 
a little chap then, and had gone to bed. 
Well, maybe I’m wrong—’tis a good few 
years agone. But anyhow, your father 
and that good lady your mother, they 
were a-coming home from a theatre; and 
there was two or three young fellers on 
the pavement—I was the porter then, sir 
—and I think that one of ’em called out 
to the other, ‘Well, here’s a country 
beauty,’ or some such cheek. But any- 
how, your father, sir, he knocks him 
aside, and takes his good lady into the 
door of the hotel, and then they was for 
follerin’ of him, but as soon as she was 
inside then he turns, and there was a 
word or two, and one of ‘em he ups with 
a stick, and says I to myself, ‘I can’t 
stand a-by and see three or four set on 
one gentleman;’ but lor! sir— Well, 
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you wouldn't believe it, but before I 
could make a step there was two of ‘em | 
lyin’ on the pavement—clean, straight 
down, sir, with their hats running into 
the street—and the other two making 
off as fast as they could bolt across the 
square. Oh, lor, sir, wa’n’t it beautiful ! 
And the way as your father turned and 
says he to me, with a laugh like, ‘ Tom- 
lins,’ says he, ‘ you can give them gentle- 
men a glass of brandy and water when 
they ask for it’! And the magistrate, 
sir, he was a real sensible gentleman, 
and he give it hot to these fellers, for 
they began the row, sir, and no mistake; 
but to see the way they went down—lor, 
sir, you can’t believe it!” 

“Oh, can’t I, though?” Master Harry 
said with a roar of laughter. ‘Don’t 
you make any mistake. I say,-what did 
you say your name was?” 

“My name, sir,” said the old man, 
suddenly sinking from the epic heights, 
which had lent a sort of inspiration to 
his face, down to the ordinary chastened 
and respectful bearing of a waiter—‘ my 
name, sir, in the hotel is Charles, but 
your good father, sir, he knowed my 
name, which is Tomlins, sir.” 

“Well, look here, Tomlins,” the boy 
said, ‘you go and ask the landlady to 
give you a holiday this evening, and 
come in and smoke a pipe with me.” 

“Oh, lor, sir,” the old waiter said, 
aghast at the very notion, “I couldn’t do 
that! It would be as much as my place 
is worth.” 

“Oh, never mind your place—I’ll get 
you a better one,” the lad said, with a 
sort of royal carelessness. ‘I'll get you 
a place down in Corriwall. You come 
and help our butler: he’s a horrid old 
fool. When I come of age I mean to 
build a house there for myself. No, I 
think I shall have rooms in London: 
anyhow, I'll give you one hundred 
pounds a year.” 

The old man shook his head: “No, 
sir—thank you very much, sir. I’m too © 
old to begin again. You want a younge1 
man than me. Beg your pardon, sir, 
but they’re ringing for me.” 

“Poor old beggar!” said Trelyon to 
himself when the waiter had left the 
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room: “I wonder if he’s married, and 
. if he’s got any kids that one could help? 
And so he was a witness for my father? 
Well, he sha’n’t suffer for that.” 

Master Harry finished his steak and 
his pint of claret: then he lit a cigar, got 
into a hdnsom and drove up to a street 
in Seven Dials, where he at length dis- 
covered a certain shop. The shutters 
were on the windows, and a stout old 
lady was taking in from the door the last 
of the rabbit-hutches and cages that had 
been out there during the evening. 

“You're Mrs. Finch, ain’t you?’’ Tre- 
lyon said, making his way into the shop, 
which was lit inside by a solitary jet of 
gas. 

“Yes, sir,” said the woman, looking up 
at the tall young man in the rough shoot- 
ing costume and brown wideawake. 

“Well, my name’s Trelyon, and I’m 
come to blow you up. A pretty mess 
you made of that flamingo for me: why, 
a bishop in lawn sleeves couldn’t have 
stuffed it worse. Where did you ever see 
a bird with a neck like a corkscrew? And 
when I opened it to put it straight, then 


I found out all vour tricks, Mrs. Finch.” 
“But you know, sir,” said Mrs. Finch, 
smiling blandly, “it ain’t our line of busi- 
ness.” 
“Well, I'd advise you to get somebody 
else next time to stuff for you.. However, 


I bear you no malice. You show me 
what you've got in the way of live-stock, 
and if you take fifty per cent. off your 
usual prices, I'll let the corkscrew fla- 
mingo go.” 

A minute thereafter he was being con- 
ducted down some very dark steps into 
a subterranean cellar by this stout old 
woman, who carried a candle in front of 
him. Their entrance into this large, dis- 
mal and strangely-filled place—at the 
farther end of which was a grating look- 
ing up to the street—awoke a profound 
commotion among the animals around. 
Cocks began to crow, suddenly awakened 
birds fluttered up and down their cages, 
parroquets and cockatoos opened their 
sleepy eyes and mechanically repeated 
“Pretty Poll!’ and “‘Good-night! good- 
night!” Even the rabbits stared solemn- 
ly from behind the bars. 
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“What have you got there?’ said Tre- 
lyon to his guide, pointing to a railway 
milk-can which stood in the corner near- 
ly filled with earth. 

“A mole, sir,” said Mrs. Finch: ‘‘it is 

a plaything of one of my boys, but I could 
let you have it, sir, if you have any curi- 
osity that way.” 
' “Why, bless you! I’ve had ’em by the 
dozen. I don’t know how many I've let 
escape into our kitchen-garden, all with 
a string tied to their leg. Don't they go 
down a cracker if you let em loose for a 
second! I should say that fellow in there 
was rather disgusted when he came to 
the tin, don’t you think? Got any car- 
dinals, Mrs. Finch? I lost every one o’ 
them you sent me.” 

“Dear! dear me!’ said Mrs. Finch, 
showing very great concern. 

“Ay, you may well say that. Every 
one o’ them, and about forty more birds 
besides before I found out what it was— 
an infernal weasel that had made its way 
into the rockwork of my aviary, and there 
he lived at his ease for nearly a fortnight, 
just killing whatever he chose; and the 
beggar seemed to have a fancy for the 
prettiest birds. I had to pull the whole 
place to pieces before I found him out; 
and there he was, grinning and snarling 
in a corner. By Jove! didn’t 1 hit him 
a whack with a stick Ihad! There were 
no more birds for him in this world.” 

At this moment Mrs. Finch’s husband 
and two of her small boys came down 
stairs; and very soon the conversation 
on natural history became general, each 
one anxious to give his experience of the 
wonderful things he had observed, even if 
his travels had carried him no farther than 
Battersea Reaches. Master Harry forgot 
that he had left a hansom at the door. 
There was scarcely an animal in this dun- 
geon that he did not examine; and when 
he suddenly discovered that it was con- 
siderably past eleven o’clock, he found 
himself the owner of about as much 
property as would have filled two cabs. 
He went up stairs, dismissed the hansom 
and got a four-wheeler, in which he de- 
posited the various cages, fish-globes and 
what not that he had bought; and then 
he drove off to his hotel, getting all the 
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waiters in the place to assist in carrying 
these various objects tenderly up stairs. 
Thus ended his first evening in London, 
the chief result of which was that his 
sitting-room had assumed the appear- 
ance of a bird-catcher’s window. 

Next forenoon he walked up into 
Hyde Park to have a look at the horses. 
. Among the riders he recognized several 
people whom he knew—some of them, 
indeed, related to him—but he was care- 
ful to take no notice of them. ; 

“Those women,” he said to himself in 
a sensible manner, “don’t want to recog- 
nize a fellow who has a wideawake on. 
They would do it, though, if you present- 
ed yourself; and they would ask you to 
lunch or to tea in the afternoon. Then 
you'd find yourself among a lot of girls, 
all with their young men about them; 
and the young men would wonder how 
the dickens you came to be in a shooting- 
coat in London.” 

So he pursued his way, and at length 
found himself in the Zoological Gardens. 
He sat for nearly an hour staring at the 
lions and tigers, imagining all sorts of 
incidents as he looked at their sleepy 
and cruel eyes, and wondering what one 
splendid fellow would do if he went 
down and stroked his nose. He had 
the satisfaction also of seeing the ani- 
mals fed, and he went round with the 
man, and he had an interesting conver- 
sation with him. 

Then he went and had some luncheon 
himself, and got into talk with the ami- 
able young lady who waited on him, 
who expressed in generous terms, with 
a few superfluous /’s, the pleasure which 
she derived from going to the theatre. 

“Oh, do you like it ?” he said careless- 
ly. “I never go. I always fall asleep— 
country habits, you know. But you get 
somebody to go with you, and I'll send 
you a couple of places for to-morrow 
night, if you like.”’ 

“I think I could get some one to take 
me,” said the young lady with a pretty 
little simper. 

“Yes, I should think you could,” he 
said bluntly. ‘What's your name ?” 

He wrote it down on one of his own 
cards, and went his way. 
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The next place of entertainment he 
visited was an American bowling-alley 
in the neighborhood of Covent Garden, a 
highly respectable place to which gen- 
tlemen resorted for the purpose of play- 
ing a refined sort of skittles. Master 
Harry merely wanted to practice, and 
also to stretch his arms and legs. He 
had just begun, however, to send the 
big balls crashing into the pins at the 
farther end of the long alley, when the 
only visitor in the place—a sailor-look- 
ing person with a red face, who was 
smoking a very elaborate meerschaum 
—offered to play a game with him. 

“All right!” said Trelyon. 

“For a couple of bob ?”’ says the stran- 
ger. 

“Do you mean two shillings?” asks 
the young man, calmly looking down 
upon the person with the red face; for 
of course Harry Trelyon never used 
slang. 

“Yes,” said the other with much in- 
difference as he selected one of the balls. 

They played a game, and Trelyon 
won easily. They played another, and 
again he won. They played a third, 
still he won. 

“Oh, let’s play for a sovereign,” said 
the stranger. 

“No,” said the young man, “I’m go- 

ing.” 
Well, this did not at all seem to suit 
his opponent, who became rather demon- 
strative in manner. He did not like gen- 
tlemen coming in to win money without 
giving a fellow a chance of winning it 
back. At this Trelyon turned suddenly 
—he had not yet put on his coat—and said, 
“What do you mean? I won't play 
any more, but I'll knock the head off 
you in two minutes, if that'll suit you 
better.” 

The gentleman with the red face paused 
for a minute. He was evidently in a 
He looked at the build 
of the young man; he also observed that 
one of the assistants was drawing near ; 
and still he said nothing. Whereupon 
Master Harry quietly put on his coat, lit 
a cigar, gave a friendly nod to his late 
opponent and walked out. 

In this wise he lounged about London 
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for a day or two, looking in at Tatter- | 


sall’s, examining new breech-loaders in 
shops in St. James’s street, purchasing 
ingenuities in fishing-tackle, and very 
frequently feeding the ducks in the Ser- 
pentine with bread bought of the boys 
standing round. It was not a very live- 
ly sort of existence, he found. Colonel 
Ransome had left for Scotland on the 
very day before his arrival in London, so 
that peaceable and orderly means of get- 
ting that dowry for Wenna Rosewarne 
were not at hand; and Master Harry, 
though he was enough of a devil-may- 
care, had no intention of going to the 
Jews for the money until he was driven 
to that. Colonel Ransome, moreover, 
had left his constituents unrepresented 
in the House during the last few days of 
the session, and had quietly gone off to 
Scotland for the Twelfth, so that it was 
impossible to say when he might return. 
Meanwhile, young Trelyon made the ac- 
quaintance of whatever birds, beasts and 
fishes he could find in London, until he 
got a little tired. 

All of a sudden it struck him one even- 
ing, as a happy relief, that he would sit 
down and write to Wenna Rosewarne. 
He ordered in pens, ink and paper with 
much solemnity; and then he said to 
the old waiter, ‘‘Tomlins, how do you 
spell ‘ retriever’ ?”” 

“I ain't quite sure, sir,” Tomlins 
said. 

Whereupon Master Harry had to be- 
gin and compose that letter which we 
have already read, but which cost him 
an amount of labor not visible in the 
lines as they stand. He threw away a 
dozen sheets of paper before he even 
mastered a beginning: and it was cer- 
tainly an hour and a half before he had 
produced a copy which more or less 
satisfied him. Mr. Roscorla noticed at 
once the pains he had taken with the 
writing. 

Then in due course came the answer; 
and Master Harry paused with much 
satisfaction to look at the pretty hand- 
writing on the envelope: he did not oft- 
en get letters from young ladies. The 
contents, however, did not please him 
quite so much. They were these: 
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“* EGLOSILYAN, August 3, 18—. 

“DEAR Mr. TRELYON: Thank you 
very much for giving me your beautiful 
dog. I shall take great care of him, and 
if you want him for the shooting you 
can have him at anytime. But I am 
surprised you should write to me when 
I hear that you have not written to your 


own relatives, and that they do not even - 


know where you are. I cannot under- 
stand how you should be so careless of 
the feelings of others. I am sure it is 
thoughtlessness rather than selfishness 
on your part; but I hope you will write 
to them at once. Mr. Barnes has just 
called, and I have given him your ad- 
dress. I am yours sincerely, 
““WENNA ROSEWARNE.” 


Harry Trelyon was at once vexed and | 


pleased by this letter—probably more 
vexed than pleased, for he threw it impa- 
tiently on the table, and said to himself, 
‘‘She’s always reading lectures to people, 
and always making a fuss of nothing. 
She was meant for a Puritan: she should 
have gone out in the Mayfly to America.” 

Mayfly for Mayflower was perhaps a 
natural mistake for a trout-fisher to make, 
but Master Harry was unaware of it. He 
passed on to more gloomy fancies. What 
was this parson about that he should come 
inquiring for his address of Wenna Rose- 
warne? How had he found out that she 
knew it? 

“Come,” said he to himself, “this won’t 
do. I must go down to Cornwall. And 
if there are any spies pushing their noses 
into my affairs, let °em look out for a 
tweak, that’s all!” 


CHAPTER XI 
THE TWO PICTURES. 

“Ou, Mabyn,” Wenna called out in 
despair, “you will have all my hair down. 
Have you gone quite mad ?” 

“Yes, quite,” the younger sister said 
with a wild enjoyment in her eyes. ‘‘Oh, 
Wenna, he’s gone, he’s gone! and he’s 
gone to get you an emerald ring! Don’t 
you know, you poor silly thing, that 
green’s forsaken, and yellow’s forsworn 
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“Well, Mabyn,” the elder sister said, 


laughing in spite of herself,.‘you are the 


wickedest girl I ever heard of, and I. 


wonder I am not angry with you.” 

At this moment they were returning to 
Eglosilyan along the Launceston high- 
way; and far away behind them, on the 
road that crosses the bleak and lofty 
moors, the dog-cart was faintly visible 
which was taking Mr. Roscorla on his first 
stage toward London. He had driven the 
two sisters out for about a milé, and now 
they were going back ; and Mabyn vasa 
most beside herself with delight that he 
was gone, and that her ‘sister had shown 
no great griefat his going: Their parting, 
indeed, had been of a most unromantic 
kind, much to the relief of both. Mr. 
Roscorla was rather late, and Wenna de+ 
voted her last words to impressing on 
him that he must have something to eat) 
in Launceston before going down to th 
Plymouth train. Then she bade hi 
make haste, and said good-bye witha 
kindly smile on her face, and away he 
went. 

““Mabyn,” she said in a mysterious 
voice, which stopped her sister’s pulling 
her about, “do you think—now do ypu 
really think—Mr. Pavy would lend us his 
boat ?”” 

“Oh, Wenna,” the other one cried, “ 
let us have the boat out! Do you kn 
that the whole air seems clear and light 
since Mr. Roscorla has gone? I shou 
like to thank everybody in the world fe 
being so kind astotake him away. We 
na, I'll run you to Basset Cottage for hal 


a crown!” \ 
“You!” said the elder sister, with great: 


contempt. “I'll run you to the mill for 
a hundred thousand pounds.” 

“No, Wenna—Basset Cottage, if you 
like,” said Mabyn sturdily ; and with that 
both the girls set out, with their heads 
down, in a business-like fashion that 
showed there was very little the matter 
with their lungs. 

“Oh, Mabyn!” said Wenna suddenly ; 
and then both of them found that they 
had very nearly run into the arms of a 
clergyman—an elderly, white-haired, 
amiable-looking gentleman, who was 
rather slowly toiling up the hill. Mabyn 
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looked frightened, and then laughed; 
but Wenna, with her cheeks very red, 
went forward and shook hands with him. 
_ “Well, girls,” he said, “you needn't 


_stap running for me—a capital exercise, 


a capital exercise, that young ladies in 


“towns don’t have much of. And as for 


you, Wenna, you've plenty of work of a 
sedentary nature, you know—nothing 
better than a good race, nothing better.” 

“And how is your little granddaughter 
this morning, Mr. Trewhella?” said Wen- 
na gently, with her cheeks still flushed 
with the running. 

“Ah well, poor child! she is much 
about the same; but the pin-cushion is 
nearly finished now, and your name is 
on it in silver beads, and you are to come 
and have tea with her as soon as you can, 
that she may give it to you. Dear! dear! 
she was asking her mother yesterday 
whether the beads would carry all her 
love to you, for she did not think it 
possible herself. Well, good-bye, girls: 
don’t you be ashamed of having a race 
together ;” with which the kindly-faced 
clergyman resumed his task of ascend- 
ing the hill, and the two girls, abandon- 
ing their racing, walked quickly down 
to the harbor, to see if they could per- 
suade the silent and surly Mr. Pavy to 
let them have his boat. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Roscorla drove along 
the silent highway in George Rosewarne’s 
dog-cart, and in due time he reached 
Launceston, and took the train for Ply- 
mouth. He stayed in Plymouth that 
night, having some business to do there ; 
and next morning he found himself in 
the “Flying Dutchman” tearing along 
the iron rails toward London. 

Now it was a fixed habit of Mr. Ros- 
corla to try to get as near as possible 
to a clear and definite understanding of 
his relations with the people and things 
around him. He did not wish to have 
anything left vague and nebulous, even 
as Noid a mere sentiment; and as 
this was the first time he had got clear 
away from Eglosilyan and the life there 
since the beginning of his engagement, 
he cohen set about defining the position 
in which) he stood with regard to Wenna 
Rosewarhe. 


\ 
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There were a few unsatisfactory mat- 
ters to dispose of. In the first place, he 
was conscious of a little hypocrisy in his 
bearing toward her; and he would not 
have minded the hypocrisy—for he did 
not believe that anybody was quite hon- 


est—but ‘that the necessity for it made 


him impatient. Besides, might she not 
reproach him afterward when she found 
it out, and consider herself aggrieved, and 
grow sulky? 

But the chief matter for discontent that 
he had was the probable wonder of the 
world over the fact that he intended to 
marry an innkeeper’s daughter. All the 
world could not know the sufficient rea- 
sons he had advanced to himself for that 
step; nor could they know of the very 
gradual way in which he had approach- 
ed it. Every one would consider it as 
an abrupt and ludicrous act of folly: his 
very kindest friends would call it an odd 
freak of romance. Now, Mr. Roscorla 
felt that at his time of life to be accused 
of romance was to be accused of silli- 
ness; and he resolved that whenever he 
had a chance he would let people know 
that his choice of Wenna Rosewarne was 
dictated by the most simple and com- 
monplace arguments of prudence, such 
as would govern the conduct of any sane 
man. 

He resolved, too, that he would clear- 
ly impress on Harry Trelyon—whom he 
expected to see at Nolan’s —that this 
project of marriage with Miss Rose- 
warne was precisely-what a man of the 
world placed in his position would en- 
tertain. He did not wholly like Master 
Harry. There was an ostentatious air 
of youth about the young man. There 
was a bluntness in his speech, too, that 
transgressed the limits of courtesy. Nor 
did he, quite admire the off-handed fash- 
ion in which Harry Trelyon talked to 
the Rosewarnes, and more especially to 
the girls: he wished Miss Wenna Rose- 
warne, at least, to be treated with a little 
more formality and respect. At the same 
time he would endeavor to remain good 
friends with this ill-mannered boy, for 
reasons to be made apparent. 

When he arrived at Nolan’s hotel he 
took a bedroom there, and then sent in 
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a card to Harry Trelyon. He found 
that young gentleman up on a chair, 
trying to catch a Virginian nightingale 
that had escaped from one of the cages ; 
and he nearly stumbled over a tame 
hedgehog that ran pattering over the 
carpet, because his attention was drawn 
to a couple of very long-eared rabbits 
sitting in an easy-chair. Master Harry 
paid no attention to him until the bird 
was caught: then he came down, shook 
hands with him carelessly, and said, 
“How odd you should stumble in here! 
Or did Wenna Rosewarne tell you I was 
at Nolan’s ?”” 

“Yes, Miss Rosewarne did,” said Mr. 
Roscorla. “You have quite a menagerie 
here. Do you dine here or down stairs ?” 

“Oh! here, of course.” 

“TI thought you might come and dine 
with me this evening at my club. Five 
minutes’ walk from here, you know. 
Will you?” 

“Yes, I will, if you don’t mind this 
elegant costume.” 

Mr. Roscorla was precisely the person 
to mind the dress of a man whom he 
was taking into his club; but he was very 
well aware that whatever dress young 
Trelyon wore no one could mistake him 
for anything else than a gentleman. He 
was not at all averse to being seen with — 
Master Harry in this rough costume: he 
merely suggested, with a smile, that a 
few feathers and bits of thread might be 
removed; and then in the quiet summer 
evening, they went outside and walked 
westward. 

“Now this is the time,” Mr. Roscorla 
said, ‘when Pall Mall looks interesting 
to me. There is a sort of quiet and 
strong excitement about it. All that 
smoke there over the club chimneys tells 
of the cooking going forward: and you 
will find old boys having a sly look in at 
the dining-room to see that their tables 
are al] right; and then friends come in - 


‘and smooth out their white ties, and have 


a drop of sherry and Angostura bitters 
while they wait. All this district is full 
of a silent satisfaction and hope just 
now. But I can't get you a good dinner, 
Trelyon: you'll have to take your chance, 
you know. I have got out of the ways 
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of the club now: I don’t know what they 
can do.” 

“Well, I’m not nasty partickler,” Tre- 
lyon said, which was true. “But what 
has brought you up to London ?” 

“Well, I'll tell you. It’s rather an 
awkward business one way. I have got 
a share in some sugar and coffee planta- 
tions in Jamaica—I think you know that 
—and you are aware that the emancipa- 
tion of the niggers simply cut the throat 
of the estates there. The beggars won’t 
work ; and lots of the plantations have 
been going down and down, or rather 
back and back, into the original wilder- 
ness. ‘Well, my partners here see no 
way out of it but one—to import labor, 
have the plantations thoroughly over- 
hauled and set in good working order. 
But that wants money. They have got 
money —I haven't; and so, to tell you 
the truth, I am at my wits’ end as to how 
to raise a few thousands to join them in 
the undertaking.” 

This piece of intelligence rather start- 
led Harry Trelyon. He instantly recall- 
ed the project which had brought him- 
self to London, and asked himself whe- 
ther he was prepared to give a sum of 
five thousand pounds to Wenna Rose- 
warne merely that it should be transfer- 
red by her to her husband, who would 
forthwith embark in speculation with it. 
Well, he was not prepared to do that 
off-hand. 

They went into the club, which was 
near the corner of St. James's street, and 
Mr. Roscorla ordered a quiet little din- 
ner, the menu of which was construct- 
ed with a neatness and skill altogether 
thrown away on his guest. In due time 
Master Harry sat down at the small 
table, and accepted with much indiffer- 
ence the delicacies which his companion 
had prepared for him. But all the same 
he enjoyed his dinner— particularly a 
draught of ale he had with his cheese; 
after which the two strangers went up to 
a quiet corner in the smoking-room, lay 
down in a couple of big easy-chairs and 
lit their cigars. During dinner their talk 
had mostly been about shooting, varied 
with anecdotes which Mr. Roscorla told 
of men about town. 

Vor. XIV.—28 
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Now, however, Mr. Roscorla became 
more communicative about his own af- 
fairs; and it seemed to Trelyon that 
these were rather in a bad way. And it 
also occurred to him that there was per- 
haps a little meanness in his readiness 
to give five thousand pounds direct to 
Wenna Rosewarne, and in his disincli- 


“nation to lend the same sum to her fu- 


ture husband, whose interests of course 
would be hers. 

“Look here, Roscorla,” he said. ‘‘ Hon- 
or bright, do you think you can make 
anything out of this scheme? or is the 
place like one of those beastly old mines 
in which you throw good money after 
bad?” 

Roscorla answered, honestly enough— 
but with perhaps a trifle unnecessary em- 
phasis when he saw that the young man 
was inclined to accept the hint—that he 
believed the project to be a sound one; 
that his partners were putting far more 
money into it than he would; that the 
merchants who were his agents in Lon- 
don knew the property and approved of 
the scheme; and that if he could raise 
the money he would himself go out in a 
few months’ time to see the thing prop- 
erly started. 

He did not press the matter further 
than that for the present; and so their 
talk drifted away into other channels, 
until it found its way back to Eglosilyan, 
to the Rosewarnes andto Wenna. That 
is to say, Mr. Roscorla spoke of Wenna: 
Trelyon was generally silent on that one 
point. 

“You must not imagine,” Roscorla said 
with a smile, “that I took this step with- 
out much deliberation.” 

“So did she, I suppose,” Trelyon said, 
rather coldly. 

“Well, yes doubtless,” Roscorla re- 
plied. “But I dare say many people will 
think it rather strange that I should mar- 
ry an innkeeper’s daughter: they will 
think I have been struck with a sudden 
fit of idiotic romance.” 

“Oh no, I don’t think so,” the lad said, 
with nothing visible in his face to tell 
whether he was guilty of a mere blunder 
or of intentional impertinence. “Many 
elderly gentlemen marry their house- 
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keepers, and in most cases wisely as far 
as I have seen,” 

“Oh, but that is another thing,” Ros- 
corla said with his face flushing slightly, 
and inclined to be ill-tempered. “There 
is a great difference: I am not old enough 
to want a nurse yet. I have chosen Miss 
Rosewarne because she is possessed of 
certain qualities calculated to make her 
an agreeable companion for a man like 
myself. I have done it quite deliberately 
and with my eyes open. I am not blind- 
ed by the vanity that makes a boy insist 
on having a particular girl become his 
wife because she has a pretty face and 
he wants to show her to his friends.” 

“And yet there is not much the mat- 
ter with Wenna Rosewarne’s face,” said 
Trelyon with the least suggestion of 
sarcasm. 

“Oh, as for that,”” Roscorla said, ‘that 
does not concern a man who looks at life 
from my point of view. Certainly, there 
are plainer faces than Miss Rosewarne’s. 
She has good eyes and teeth; and be- 
sides that she has a good figure, you 
know.” 

Both these men, as they lay idling in 
this smoking-room, were now thinking of 
Wenna Rosewarne, and indolently and 
inadvertently forming some picture of 


her jn their minds. Of the two, that of . 


Mr. Roscorla was by far the more ac- 
curate. He could have described every 
lineament of her face and every article 
of her dress as she appeared to him on 
bidding him good-bye the day before on 
the Launceston highway. The dress was 
a soft light brown, touched here and there 
with deep and rich cherry color. Her 
face was turned sideways to him, and 
looking up; the lips partly open with a 
friendly smile, and showing beautiful 
teeth; the earnest dark eyes filled with a 


kindly regard; the eyebrows high, so 
that they gave a timid and wondering 
look to the face; the forehead low and 
sweet, with some loose brown hair about 
it that the'wind stirred. He knew every 
feature of that face and every varying 
look of the eyes, whether they were 
pleased and grateful, or sad and distant, 
or overbrimming with a humorous and 
malicious fun. He knew the shape of 
her hands, the graceful poise of her 
waist and neck, the very way she put 
down her foot in walking. He was thor- 
oughly well aware of the appearance 
which the girl he meant to marry pre- 
sented to the unbiased eyes of the world, 

Harry Trelyon’s mental picture of her 
was far more vague and unsatisfactory. 
Driven into a corner, he would have ad- 
mitted to you that Wenna Rosewarne 
was not very good-looking, but that 
would not have affected his fixed and 
private belief that he knew no woman 
who had so beautiful and tender a face. 
For, somehow, when he thought of her, 
he seemed to see her, as he had often 
seen her, go by him on a summer morn- 
ing on her way to church; and as the 
sweet small Puritan would turn to him 
and say in her gentle way, ‘Good-morn- 
ing, Mr. Trelyon,” he would feel vexed 
and ashamed that he had been found 
with a gun in his hand, and be inclined 
to heave it into the nearest ditch. Then 
she would go on her way, along between 
the green hedges, in the summer light; 


and the look of her face that remained -° 


in his memory was as the look of an 
angel, calm and sweet, and never to be 
forgotten. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Roscorla in this 
smoking-room, “if I go to Jamaica I must 
get married before I start.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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lp one of the curious wedge-shaped 


chambers of the Record Tower of 
Dublin Castle may generally be found a 
genial gentleman who is the guardian 
of its precious contents. This is the 
chief of the Irish Heralds’ College, Sir 
Bernard Burke, Ulster king -at-arms, 
and author of the best British Peerage 
and Baronetage—a work which is now 
in its thirty-fifth edition. Its special 
merit is lucidity of arrangement. The 
old Peerages are enormous tomes, hope- 
lessly confusing to the ordinary reader, 
and in many cases demanding an arm 
of considerable muscle to lift them with 
ease; or else they are most unsatisfactory. 
Almost every edition of Sir Bernard’s 
work has some valuable addition in the 
form of a key or a reference. Thus, a 
year or two ago there was added a key 
of all the principal country-seats, filling 
ten large close-printed pages; one of 
peers and baronets; and latterly a key 
of names of persons mentioned in the 
work, with reference to the page giving 
details regarding them. But there is 
one item which Sir Bernard, politest of 
men, omits; and in this single respect 
his work is, we fear, deemed by those of 
his sex less gallant than himself inferior 
to the Peerage by Lodge. We mean 
the age of ladies. On this delicate point 
Ulster king-at-arms is silent, and no 
doubt on this account many a dowager 
and her wall-flowers bless him. 
When William the Norman conquer- 
ed England in 1066, he found an aris- 
tocracy which had been long established 
among the Saxons, but the number of 
noble families remaining who can in the 
male line trace directly from the Saxons 
is very small. Lord Portsmouth’s family, 
the Wallops, and the Carews are among 
the number, and amongst the gentry are 
the now world-known Tichbornes and 
the Coplestones, of which ancient but 
decayed race the well-known bishop of 
Llandaff and dean of St. Paul’s was a 
scion, 
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The House of Lords is at the present 
day a curious mixture of patrician and 
plebeian blood. When Lady Sarah Vil- 
liers married Prince Esterhazy, the upper 
five of Vienna—whose “sixteen quarter- 
ings” imply noble blood on all sides up 
to the great - grandfathers and great- 
grandmothers — thought “very small 
beer” of his bride. True, she was the 
daughter of the earl of Jersey, but then 
her great - grandfather was Child the 
banker, and her mother, albeit the most 
eminent leader of fashion in London, 
was herself a bankeress. Not a third 
of the members of the House of Lords 
would be regarded in Germany or in the 
Faubourg St. Germain as of genuinely ar- 
istocratic descent, for in the great major- 
ity of cases the blood has been mixed at 
some time or other by intermarriage with 
“the city.” The mother of Anne Hyde, 
James II.’s first wife, had carried tubs of 
beer on her head from breweries to pri- 
vate houses. The house of Hamilton is 
acknowledged to be of royal descent, and 
the duke of Abercorn, about the most 
aristocratic-looking person in the Upper 
House, is its direct lineal representative 
in the male line; but the duke’s great- 
grandmother was daughter of Secretary 
Craggs, a man who sprang from the 
humblest position, and was reported to 
have “got on”’ through the most despic- 
able means. So far back as the four- 
teenth century a member of a commer- 
cial family was enrolled in the peerage, 
Michael de la Pole, son of William de 
la Pole, whom Edward III. speaks of as 
his “deloved merchant,” being created 
earl of Suffolk in 1385. This “beloved 
merchant” was indeed a subject worth 
having: on one occasion he sent the 
king a thousand pounds in gold, and on 
another sixty tuns of wine for his army. 
For nearly two hundred years the Poles 
made a noise in the world, but the male 
‘line came to a close in the person of the 
third duke of Suffolk, who fell at the 
battle of Pavia in 1525. 
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The gradual formation of an aristo- 
cratic family out of a plebeian stock is 
exemplified in the case of the Dun- 
combes, whose chief is now earl of Fe- 
versham. The fortunes of the family 
date from a fraudulent lord mayor of 
the seventeenth century, who, after the 
fashion of the day, combined banking 
with goldsmithery. Evelyn speaks in 

1 his Déary of “ Duncombe, not long since 
a mean goldsmith, having made a pur- 
chase of the late duke of Buckingham’s 
estate at near ninety thousand pounds, 
and reputed to have as much in cash.” 
This estate was Helmsley, in Yorkshire, 
of which Pope’wrote : 

And Helmsley, once proud Buckingham’s delight, 

Slides to a scrivener or a city knight. 

In 1697, Charles Duncombe, Esq., M. P., 
was charged with forgery, and confess- 
ed his guilt. A ‘bill was brought in for 
seizure of his estate, and passed by 138 
to 103. It was entitled “An Act for 
punishing C. Duncombe, Esq., for con- 
triving and advising the making false 
endorsements of several Bills common- 
ly called Exchequer Bills.” This being 
sent to the Lords, they desired a con- 
ference with the Commons, and, not be- 
ing satisfied, discharged him from the 
Tower, although he had acknowledged 
the offence. The Commons recommit- 
ted him, but no further steps appear to 
have been taken. It need scarcely be 
said that the Peerages are silent on this 
subject. Just as the child at Pére la 
Chaise asked where all the wicked peo- 
ple were buried, so the student of Peer- 
ages might ask where are the histories 
of the wicked ancestors. Charles Dun- 
combe died childless in 1715. The son 
of his brother, who had also a great for- 
tune, was created Lord Feversham, but 
died without male issue. His daughter 
was snapped up by the earl of Radnor. 
Charles Duncombe’s sister inherited a 
great portion of his property: she mar- 
ried Mr. Brown. They had a son and a 
daughter. The daughter was married for 
her money by no less a personage than 
John, duke of Argyll and Greenwich, 
immortalized by Scott in Zhe Heart of 

Midlothian. She died childless, and 

except probably a life interest enjoyed 
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by the duke—who subsequently married 
under romantic circumstances Miss War- 
burton, one of Queen Anne’s maids-of- 
honor—all went to her brother, who as- 
sumed the name of Duncombe (which, 
we know, sounds better than Brown), 
became high sheriff of York in 1728, and 
married the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Slingsby, a baronet of an ancient York- 
shire house, whose last descendant, Sir 
Charles, was drowned in the river Ure 
on the occasion of a disastrous hunt- 
ing accident in 1869. Mr. Duncombe’s 
grandson was created Lord Feversham. 
He married a daughter of the earl of 
Dartmouth, and his son, in turn, mar- 
ried a daughter of the earl of Galloway, 
whilst the present peer married a daugh- 
ter of Sir James Graham of Netherby, the 
eminent Peelite statesman. The Dun- 
combes are now “great swells,” and that 
naughty lord mayor to whom they owe 
their splendor is swept into oblivion. 

Not a few indeed are so ungrateful as 
to kick the ladder away after they are 
up by throwing city founders as far into 
the shade as possible. Thus, there is a 
family in Mid-England who owe their 
affluence to a button-maker, but having 
now souls above buttons, do their best 
to ignore the industrious tradesman to 
whom they owe their affluence. The 
story goes that by a clause in his will it 
is compulsory on each successive owner 
of the family mansion to keep the por- 
trait of its founder on the walls of a con- 
spicuous apartment. So there hangs the 
portrait, but with its face to the wall, 
while a painting representing a totally 
different subject adorns the side present- 
ed to view. 

The late Lord Carrington was laughed 
at for getting rid of the name of Smith 
in favor of Carrington; and as much 
ridicule was cast upon Lord Lyveden, 
who, not content with the patronymic 
which was good enough for his uncle 
Sydney and his father “ Bobus” (one of 
the best scholars and most accomplished 
men of his time—he whose conversa- 
tion Madame de Staél thought surpassed 
that of any Englishman she ever met), 
simply because his mother was a Miss 


Vernon dropped the Smith entirely and 
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assumed that aristocratic name, with a 
very grand escutcheon and the well- 
known motto of the Vernons, “Vernon 
semper viret.”” The gossip went about 
London that just after this change had 
been made a member of Lord Lyveden's 
family paid a visit to a lady of great 
ability who is wont to express her mind 
with the utmost candor, and was an- 
nounced by the servant as “Mr. —— 
Vernon.” “Mr.—— Vernon? Mr. —— 
Vernon ?”’ reiterated the mistress of the 
mansion: “I know no such person;” 
when, as the gentleman entered the 
room, she exclaimed, “Oh, it’s you / They 
said Mr. —— Vernon.” 

A very large proportion of the British 
peerage are descendants in the femade 
line only from those whose great names 
they bear: this applies to modern as to 
ancient peerages. Thus, the duke of 
Marlborough is in the male line a 
Spencer. Lord Lichfield — who bears 
the name of Anson, and enjoys the 
estates of the famous admiral Lord An- 
son—is in the male line an Adams, and 
not even the descendant of the admiral, 
inasmuch as he springs from his sister's 
son. In the male line Lord Anglesey 
is a Bayley, not a Paget. The duke of 
Northumberland is a Smithson, not a 
Percy ; but it may be observed that the 
Smithsons are an ancient and consid- 
erable Yorkshire family, so that the par- 
ody, 
Duke Sweithson of Northumberland 

A vow to Heaven had made, 


was less piquant than might be thought. 
It was said that when Sir Hugh, after 
having attained through his marriage the 
dukedom of Northumberland, asked for 
the Garter, George III. demurred ; where- 
upon the minister through whom the re- 
quest was made represented that he was 
the first duke of Northumberland who 
had not enjoyed a blue ribbon. “ Yes," 
said the king, “and the first Smithson 
who ever had the impudence to ask for 
it.” The earl of Leicester, son of the 
celebrated Coke of Norfolk, is only a 
Coke in right of his grandmother, his 
father’s patronymic having originally 
been Roberts. Indeed, as any one who 
looks at Mr. Shirley's Nod/e and Gen- 
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tlemen of England will note, the num- 
ber of families which can trace a direct 
male line three hundred years back is 
very limited, and but a small number of 
those he enumerates are peers. 

From the point of view of the herald 
and genealogist, to be enrolled in Mr. 
Shirley's list is a far prouder distinction 
than to have a place in the pages of the 
Peerage alone. There is no doubt that 
the ancestors of some two or three hun- 
dred of the county gentry were gentle- 
men when the forefathers of half the 
noble lords of to-day were behind their 
counters. Perhaps the very bluest blood - 
is, to take a class, among the old Catholic 
families, who have intertwined for gene- 
rations, and admirable specimens they 
are of high-bred English ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Nowhere can the poetry of gen- 
ealogy be more strongly felt than among 
the venerable halls and towers of the 
Howards, Petres, Gerards, Throckmor- 
tons, Hoghtons, Eystons, Blounts, Tich- 
bornes, Townleys and Cliffords. At the 
end of the magnificent avenue at Maple 
Durham in Berkshire, whilom the home 
of Pope's Patty Blount, the visitor may 
see to-day the venerable Tudor mansion, 
built on the site of one of far greater an- 
tiquity, where for five hundred years a 
Squire Blount has reigned in uninterrupt- 
ed succession, whilst secret passages and 
hidden chambers show how dearly such 
families-have paid for being steadfast 
in the faith. When the Throckmortons’ 
ancient seat of Weston-Underwood was 
pulled down some forty years ago, an 
extraordinary number of secret passages 
came to light, which all converged to- 
ward the chapel, proving the devotion 
of the inmates of the hall, and the dif- 
ficulties under which they sought to sat- 
isfy it. : 

The history of the peerage exemplifie: 
in the most striking manner the tend- 
ency of families to die out; for surely if 
any class has had the chance of living 
and flourishing, it has been the members 
of this institution, who have ever been 
addicted to hard exercise and generous 
diet. Of James I.’s sixty-two creations, 
scarcely twelve survive; of nearly as 
many created by Charles I., about half 
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a dozen are now extant;- whilst between 
1801 and 1813 thirteen Irish peerages 
became extinct. 

Probably the most striking instance of 
continuity in the same family is furnish- 
ed by the Cecils. The great Lord Treas- 
urer Burleigh’s son became earl of Exe- 
ter, and his direct lineal. representative 
resides to-day in the superb “ Burleigh 
House by Stamford Town” which the 
treasurer built. His second son was 
created by James I. earl of Salisbury, 
and his direct descendant is wont to dis- 
pense @# princely hospitality at his mag- 
nificent seat, Hatfield Hall, which bears 
on its portico the date of 1611, the year 
in which it was completed by the first 
earl. But no branch of the peerage has 
shown a more remarkable vitality than 
the offspring of the Merrie Monarch, who, 
as Defoe observed, by his own efforts 
contributed four dukes to the peerage. 
His reign was indeed the apotheosis of 
prostitution. Of these dukedoms, three 
still flourish, and an inferior title, that 
of Southampton, springs from the same 
source. The name given originally to 
Charles's favorite son, the duke of Mon- 
mouth, was James Croftes, but the dukes 
of Buccleuch, Monmouth’s lineal repre- 
sentatives, long since dropped that name 
in favor of the patronymic of the count- 
ess of Buccleuch, the heiress whom Mon- 
mouth married. 

The duke of Richmond, another de- 
scendant of Charles, enjoys a name and 
titles granted by his royal ancestor in a 
manner for which surreptitious is scarce- 
ly too strong an epithet. In 1672 there 
died at Elsinore (while ambassador to 

’ Denmark) the duke of Lennox (in Scot- 
land) and Richmond (in England). He 
had no male heir, and his dukedoms 
were, or were supposed to be, extinct; 
indeed, as to the extinction of the Eng- 
lish dukedom there was no doubt, and 
no claim to that of Lennox has been 
sustained. His barony of Clifton, how- 
ever, went to his sister, and is inherited 
by her direct representative, the earl of 
Darnley, whose paternal ancestor, a dry- 
salter, bought up forfeited lands cheap 
in Ireland, where his son obtained a 
peerage. Three years later, Charles, 
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with his usual effrontery, conferred these 
on his son by~Louise de Querouaille. 
He had already created her duchess of 
Portsmouth, and Louis XIV., who sent 
her over to wheedle Charles, had con- 
ferred upon her the title of duchess 
d’Aubigny, which is still borne by her 
descendants. It will thus be seen what 
right the family of the duke of Rich- 
mond have to the grand old name of 
Lennox, and how little reason to be 
proud of their origin. Lord Darnley is 
in the female line the real representative 
of the renowned Lennoxes. To his son 
by Nell Gwyn, Charles gave the name 
of Beauclerk, and it has always been re- 
tained by her descendants, the dukes of 
St. Albans, who in the female line rep- 
resent the great house of De Vere, earls 
of Oxford. The dukes of Grafton alone 
have been called by the name appropri- 
ate to their origin—Fitzroy. 

Up to the close of Elizabeth's reign 
the peers were very few, and it is esti- 
mated that at her death their number 
was about sixty. She not only made very 
few peers, but ‘“sponged”’ so outrageous- 
ly upon many of the wealthy nobles as 
to permanently impoverish them. There 
is a venerable family—that of Dormer— 
which, notwithstanding the so-called Vir- 
gin Queen’s ruinous visit, yet flourishes 
in Oxfordshire, whose head made a mem- 
orable entry in his diary after the royal 
visit. Though brief, it speaks volumes: 
“The queen is gone, thank God! carry- 
ing off with her my best silver cup.” 
James I. made an enormous increase in 
the peerage, but there was this excuse 
for him, that his predecessor had, as we 
have said, been so exceedingly sparing 
that a great number of fit and proper 
persons for such honors presented them- 
selves. But James undoubtedly sold 
peerages, just as he did baronetcies, 
though less publicly, and his favorites 
squeezed money out of people by these 
devices. Baptist Hicks, a rich grocer, 
ancestor of the earl of Gainsborough, is 
suspected of owing his peerage to his 
purse; and it was made a charge against 
“Steenie”’ in the Commons that he had 
forced a Mr. Robartes of Cornwall—a 
man who, like so many in that country, 
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had through mining interests raised him- 
self to wealth from a very humble posi- 
tion—to pay him ten thousand pounds 
for that honor.* 

In the Exact Catalogue of the No- 
bility of England, published by Robert 
Dale, Blanch-Lion Pursuivant, in 1697, 
reign of William III., the House of Peers, 
inclusive, no doubt, of sixteen Scotch 
representative peers, stands at 179 mem- 
bers; in 1712, reign of Anne, the peer- 
age of England consisted of 157 mem- 
bers ; and in 1741, reign of George II., of 
185 members, the dukes being as many 
as twenty-eight. In 1718-19, reign of 
George I., the Whigs endeavored to pass 
a bill limiting the peerage for the future, 
but it was defeated in the Commons. 
George II. made thirty-two peers. Of 
these about five were gentlemen of an- 
cient family and good estates; four were 
eminent lawyers; and Walpole, Pulteney 
and Lyttelton were eminent as states- 
men. The ministers of George III. were 
at first very sparing in their creations. 
The enormous increase in the number 
of peerages came with the second Pitt. 
Between 1784 and 1830 one hundred and 
eighty-six peerages were created. Of 


* The magnificent and perfectly preserved mansion 
built by Mr. Robartes between the years 1636 and 
1641, may yet be seen standing in Cornwall. Mr. 
Herman Merivale, in an eloquent notice of the county, 
says: ‘‘ Llanhydrock stands almost untouched, as if 
it had been buried alive since the days of the Puritans, 
whose head-quarters it formed during the campaign 
of 1644 in the civil war. Lord Robartes, its builder, 
was a staunch Presbyterian, and the library collected 
by himself and his chaplain—one Hannibal Gammon 
—stands on the old shelves of the long gallery as if 


its Roundhead purghasers had been using it only yes-- 


terday—rare old tomes of scholastic divinity and 
philosophy mingled with the controversial tracts of 
the day, and acts and proclamations of the Long Par- 
liament uncut—a large part seasoned with many a 
bitter manuscript marginal note against prelacy and 
popery. An avenue of old sycamores, now decaying, 
leads from the beautiful insulated portal in front of 
the house across the park. That avenue was planted 
under orders sent from London by Lord Robartes when 
he had become conservative, and had been clapped 
by Oliver Cromwell into prison, just two centuries 
ago. Except the house of the Pophams at Littlecote 
(where the identical swords and steel caps of Crom- 
well’s Ironsides hang round the hall), we know no 
spot which so vividly brings back the memories of 
the Great Rebellion, so peculiarly attractive to the 
English mind.’* The Robartes peerage became ex- 
tinct toward the close of the last century. The estates 
passed to remote relations, and Mr. Gladstone some 
years ago revived the honor in the person of the pres- 
ent owner of Llanhydrock. 
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these, twenty-three were Scotch and 
fifty-three Irish. The majority of the 
latter owed their creation to the Union. 
In 1807 the English peerage numbered 
298. Of these there were peers of the 
blood-royal, 8 ; dukes, 18; marquises, 12; 
earls, 94; viscounts, 18; barons, 137; 
peeresses, 11; of whom nearly two hun- 
dred had been created by George 
Since 1830 a very large increase in the 
peerage has been made. A considerable 
batch was created in the following year 
to pass the Reform Bill, and in the four 
years ending with 1841, Lord Melbourne 
In 1858, 455 persons 
enjoyed hereditary seats in the House 
of Lords. Since then the number, not- 
withstanding the rapid increase in wealth 
and population, has diminished, for, ac- 
cording to Sir Bernard Burke, there were 
in December, 1872, only 433 peers en- 
joying hereditary seats in the House of 
Lords. Out of the 580 noblemen who 
constitute the peerage of Great Britain 
and Ireland, there are now living only 
60 who held their titles at the accession 
of Queen Victoria in June, 1837. Sev- 
eral apparent extinctions have occurred 
through peerages descending to those 
who already enjoy one. Thus, the title 
of earl of Cardigan devolved on the 
marquis of Ailesbury, and Lord Go- 
dolphin succeeded his cousin in the 
dukedom of Leeds. A writer of the 
last century points to the extraordinary 
accumulation of peerages in certain 
families. Thus, in 1784 the Howards 
had four peerages; the descendants of 
Charles II., five; the Paulets, two; the 
Osbornes, three; the Berties, three; the 


¢ The following is a classified table of creations 
from the commencement of George III.’s reign to 
1830: 

Landed gentry 4 

Irish Peers, 9 of whom: were ‘Englishmen hold- 

ing Irish titles . 
Scotch (ditto) 


vy 
Members of Peerage families 
Revived Peerages 
Various 
Peeresses 


Extinct during same period 


= 
10 
7 
7 
235 
161 
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Montagus, three; the Stanhopes, three. 
In the Irish peerage the Brownes and the 
Butlers had the lion’s share. There has 
been but little change in these respects. 
Now, as then, much of the peerage is 
monopolized by certain families. A few 
years ago three brothers sat in the House 
of Lords in the persons of the marquis 
of Westminster, the earl of Wilton and 
Lord Ebury. 
The English peerage has enjoyed, on 
the whole, the respect of the people, and 
enjoys it to this day. Whilst there have 
never been wanting in its ranks such 
members as the dukes of Hamilton and 
Newcastle, Lords Winchelsea, Aylesford 
and: Courtenay, to do their best to bring 
discredit and disgrace on a grand insti- 
tution, these specimens of all that a no- 
bleman should not be are compensated 
for by those who are all that he should 
be. The disreputable peers of whom, 
thanks to bankruptcy reports, so much 
is heard, are not, after all, six per cent. 
of the peerage, and a greater amount 
of unworthiness could be endured with 
such an offset as is presented by the re- 
spectability and public service of the 
balance of the Upper House. That such 
a man as Lord Courtenay, who at thirty- 
two owed one million five hundred thou- 
sand pounds, or Lord Aylesford, who 
within a few months after his father's 
death was arrested for assaulting per- 
sons returning from Epsom races, and a 
few months later came a suppliant to 
Chancery to get his sixty per cent. loans 
quashed, should sit in Parliament as an 
hereditary legislator, may seem a serious 
misfortune to the country, but in truth it 
matters little so long as there are enough 
peers of the right sort to take the lead. 


The Scotch peers have, as a whole, by. 


far the most ancient and blue-blooded 
lineage, having been little intruded on 
by commercial connections. They are, 
moreover, a highly respectable class of 
men, not unworthy of ancestors who on 
many occasions showed splendid gal- 
lantry and heroic devotion. 

As much cannot be said for the peer- 
age of Ireland, which has never, as a 
body, secured or deserved the respect 
of the people of Ireland. Reckless, un- 
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principled, and prodigal, it has present- 
ed a marked contrast to that of England; 
and although bright lights have now and 
again shone forth, as in the case of a 
Charlemont, a Moira, and such a man 
as the present duke of Leinster, they 
have been painfully rare. In total ab- 
sence of a sense of duty the Irish no- 
blesse has successfully imitated that of 
France under the old régime. ‘‘ Squeeze 
all you possibly can out of the country, 
and do as little as you possibly can for 
it,” has been the rule of action. 

Of late years, however, the Irish peer- 
age has changed remarkably for the bet- 
ter, but still there have been enough men 
in it to bring the order into contempt, 
without, as in the case of the sister peer- 
ages, an adequate number of excellent 
specimens to neutralize the ill effect of 
the black sheep. Most people past thir- 
ty who have been familiar with English 
papers will remember an advertisement 
which used to appear daily in their col- 
umns, headed “The Earl of Aldborough 
and Holloway’s Pills.” Lord Aldborough, 
an Irish peer reduced to poverty through 
extravagance, was paid an annual sti- 
pend to permit his name to appear as 
a miraculous witness of the efficacy of 
Holloway’s famous bolus. The story 
goes that some years ago the then prime 
minister contemplated introducing an 
act by which the Irish peerage — which 
by the terms of the Union must be main- 
tained at a hundred members, exclusive 
of those holding seats in the House of 
Lords in right of an English peerage— 
should be abolished, and all existing 
Irish peers should receive English peer- 
ages. “Let us look at the list,” said the 
minister to a colleague, who handed it 
to him. The first name was the earl of 
Aldborough. “Oh, it'll never do,” said 
he —“‘The Earl of Aldborough and 
Holloway’s Pills !’’’ and the scheme was 
abandoned. But, after all, there have 
been many peers who have brought far 
more discredit on the Irish peerage than 
poor Lord Aldborough, although the 
sources of his income would seem to 
have been scarcely consistent with the 
dignity of his order. The last marquis 
of Westmeath, for example, was just 
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"such a man as caused Lord Wellesley 


to hold an Irish marquisate in contempt. 
In early life Lord Westmeath was di- 
vorced from his wife under circumstances 
disgraceful to him, and in his latter days 
he became the bore far excellence of 
the Upper House, where he sat as a rep- 
resentative peer. A droll incident proved 
the value which the third estate set upon 
this hereditary legislator. Lord West- 
meath rose one day in the House of 
Lords to complain of the conduct of the 
reporters. They did not, he submitted 
to their lordships, treat him with proper 
respect. In proof of this he would men- 
tion that one was overheard saying to 
another a few nights ago, “You don’t 
think I’m going to be such a d——d fool 
as to take down the drivelings of that 
old idiot, Westmeath?” Their lordships 
showed their sympathy in strange sort. 
They laughed in a manner rarely wit- 
nessed in their sedate chamber. 

Another notable instance of the kind 
of Irish peer who has failed to increase 
the respect felt for his order was afforded 
by George Canning’s son-in-law, Ulrik 
de Burgh, marquis of Clanricarde. It 
was undoubtedly owing to the presence 
of this nobleman in his cabinet that 
Lord Palmerston was on one occasion 
driven from office. Lord Clanricarde, 
who was a man of rare ability, an excel- 
lent speaker, a splendid horseman— 

A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s, epitome— 


was made lord privy seal, and, as a wag 


pertinently remarked, “seemed to have 


made a very bad impression.” A car- 
toon in Punch represents Lord Palmer- 
ston in a cabriolet, looking excessively 
jaunty: behind him is a “tiger” with a 
very youthful body and an aged death’s- 
head face. Beneath run the words: 
“The premier’s new foot-boy, with suck 
a character !"’ Some years ago the mar- 
quis was the cause of one of the most 
cruel disappointments on record. Vari- 
ous rumors were afloat seriously preju- 
dicial to his reputation. At length he ap- 
parently felt that he could no longer ig- 
nore the situation, and offered to the vice- 
roy of Ireland the resignation of his office 
of lord lieutenant of the county Galway. 


His Excellency declined it, stating that 
he had no official information of any de- 
linquencies on the part of the marquis, 


-such as would render him unfit to con- 


tinue to hold his high office. But Lord 
Clanricarde deemed it due to the House 
of Lords to make a personal explanation, 
and gave notice thereof. Some time 
ago there appeared in Punch a very 
droH list of the curiosities of London 
which ought to be shown to the Japan- 
ese ambassadors, and two of them were, 
“The House of Commons voting away 
millions,” and “The House during a 
personal explanation.” As with the 
Commons, so with the Lords: a bill af- 
fecting the fate of millions of British 
money or millions of British subjects 
would not excite one tithe of the interest 
felt in ‘‘a personal explanation.” There- 
fore, on the afternoon when the noble 
lord was to make his statement every 
nook and corner of the hereditary cham- 
ber was crowded. -Peers who ordinarily 
never came near Westminster were in 
their places; horsey young noblemen 
who had never passed the threshold 
since they took their seats, and who had 
to prove their identity to the doorkeep- 
ers, were astonished to find themselves 
virtuously performing legislative func- 
tions; whilst martyrs to the gout hob- 
bled through corridors long unaccustom- 
ed to their Chathamic swathings. Such 
small space on the floor as was not oc- 
cupied by lords ran over with truant 
members of “Her Majesty’s faithful 
Commons,” and in the ladies’ gallery 
the flower of the feminine aristocracy 
crushed and crowded with an ardor al- 
most equaling that of their noble sister 
who used to clear an avenue ‘for herself 
on drawing-room days by the simple but 
effective procedure of sticking a big pin 
into the person of the human obstacle 
opposing her progress to do homage to 
her sovereign. 

At length the polished skull of the 
Irish chieftain was seen to emerge from 
the serried ranks of his order. Every 
voice was hushed, and the echo of the 
traditional pin would have resounded 
through that superb apartment. Imagine 
the effect when the noble marquis briefly 
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stated that “having duly reconsidered 
the matter, he thought it would be best 
that he should not make his statement.” 
Five minutes later a mere handful of 
persons was left in the House, West- 
minster Hall rang with one loud wail of 
disappointment, chagrined senators waft- 
ed it to the clubs; and indeed so acute 
and prolonged was the howl of the dis- 
comfited that, incredible as it may appear 
to those who know the institution, even 
the collection of human fossils in the 
bay window of Boodle’s became at length, 
through their ear-trumpets, aware that a 
hideous incident had occurred. 
Peerage-claims are fruitful in romantic 
circumstances. Perhaps the most cele- 
brated of all is that connected with the 
earldom of Huntingdon, the evidence 
concerning which fills large volumes. 
But as tragi-comic an incident as ever 
occurred in connection with such claims 
was one that took place toward the close 
of the inquiry in the Tracy peerage case. 
Much turned upon the date on what pur- 
ported to be a very ancient tombstone, 
when an eminent person ‘present (Lord 
Brougham, if we remember aright) raised 
the question as to what sort of stone it 
was. Askilled lapidary was summoned, 
who promptly said, ‘* Oh, it isn’t stone at 
all: it’s a species of composition invent- 
ed a few years ago.” These peerage- 
claims are looked on with great suspicion, 
and even when successful are regarded 
by many with doubt. The late Lord 
Redesdale—some time Speaker of the 
House of Commons—once observed in 
the House of Lords, “In the course of 
my professional life I have been witness 
to several cases in which great mischief 
has arisen from the charitable disposition 
of persons to support claims of which 
they knew nothing. Adventurers of this 
description are easily found, and there 
are persons who go about for the purpose 
of supporting such claims, and who main- 
tain themselves by them.” In 1767, in 
consequence of the discovery that the 
head of one branch of a family had 
been sitting in the House of Lords, 
whereas the place ought undoubtedly to 
have been occupied by another branch, 
the House of Lords issued a “standing 


order” to the effect “ that Garter king-at- 
arms do officially attend this House upon 
the day and at the time of the first ad- 
mission of every peer, whether by crea 
tion or descent; and that he do, then 
and there, deliver in at the table a pédi- 
gree of the family of such peer fairly 
described on vellum.” In 1802, Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow proposed, for cer- 
tain reasons having considerable force, 
arising out of the celebrated Berkeley 
peerage case, to repeal this standing or- 
der relative to the enrollment of pedi- 
grees. And on this occasion Lord Suf- 
folk of Berkshire made some observa- 
tions worth quoting as showing the re- 
markable and wholly unexpected man- 
ner in which peerages sometimes de- 
volve on remote kinsmen.* “His fath- 
er,” his lordship said, ‘“‘was a seventh 
son, and had fallen at the siege of Car- 
thagena when he himself was two years 
old. He had therefore never known his 
father; and such had been the case, too, 
with 42s father, who was an infant when 
his father died while returning in a man- 
of-war from America. The small pros- 
pect of two earldoms devolving on him 
would have occasioned the difficulty 
and embarrassment of having to prove 
descents of the titles of the earl of Suf- 
folk and the earl of Berkshire for ninety 
years, had not a particular circumstance 
intervened. As it was, he had the de- 
scents of seventy years to prove; and 
how could he have done it if the pedi- 
grees had not been delivered and filed 
in the House of Lords?” The order was 
nevertheless rescinded by nineteen to 
thirteen votes. 

The Berkeley peerage case is a very 
extraordinary one. In May, 1798, there 
appeared a notice in a newspaper to the 
effect that “a noble earl some years ago 
formed a tender connection with a young 
woman, the daughter of a tradesman in 
Gloucestershire, and by this lady his 


* Another very remarkable instance of remote suc- 
cession is presented by the eleventh earl of Cassilis, 
ancestor of the present marquis of Ailsa. On the 
death of the tenth earl, in 1792, an heir was found in 
the person of a descendant of the second son of the 
third earl. This gentleman (the eleventh earl) was 
son of Alexander Kennedy, collector of customs in 
New York, who died in 1763, by Miss Massam of that 


city. 
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lordship has had a numerous family. It 
was thought until very lately that the 
parties had lived together in an unmar- 
ried state, but that turns out not to be 
the fact. His lordship has publicly de- 
clared his marriage, and his son now 
assumes the title of viscount.” When 
the fifth Earl Berkeley died in 1810, his 
eldest son, by his wife above referred 
to, claimed a seat in the Peers as Earl 
Berkeley, but the House did not consid- 
er that he proved his right. His father 
had alleged that he had made two mar- 
riages with the same woman, but that 
which took place prior to the birth of the 
claimant to the earldom could not be 
proved satisfactorily. Of the marriage 
prior to the birth of his fifth son, Thom- 
as, there was no doubt. The estates 
passed by will to the eldest illegitimate 
son, who, having great parliamentary in- 
terest, was, albeit a most notorious rep- 
robate, created Earl Fitzhardinge. He 
never married, and his estates devolved, 
on his next illegitimate brother, a distin- 
guished admiral, at whose death they 
passed to the present holder, a friend 
of the prince of Wales, who has nearly 
ruined himself on the turf. The most 
curious part of the story is that the real 
Earl Berkeley, the eldest legitimate son, 
resolutely refused to assume the title, be- 
cause his doing so would have implied 
his disbelief in his father’s statement and 
cast a slur on his mother’s memory. 
_The present comptroller of the prince 
of Wales’s household, Sir William Knol- 
lys, represents one of the most remarka- 
ble of these peerage-claims—that to the 
earldom of Banbury. The first earl of 
Banbury, who was raised to that dignity 
in 1626, with an extraordinary clause in 
his patent of precedency of all earls who 
were created before him, had no issue 
by his first wife. Very late in life he 
married again, and out of this marriage 
sprang the claim referred to. Soon after 
her husband's death Lady Banbury mar- 
ried Lord Vaux, and within a year or 
two after this marriage two boys made 
their appearance in her family, whom 
she alleged to be her sons by Lord Ban- 
bury. They were not of age when in 
1640 the civil war broke out. The elder 
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died, and the younger, availing himself 
of the Convention Parliament, took his 
seat there in 1660 as earl of Banbury. 
We have no space here to enter into 
details of the various proceedings from 
time to time initiated and abandoned 
up to 1727. In that year the person 
claiming to be Lord Banbury petitioned 
to have his claim to take his seat in the 
Lords allowed, but again the petition was 
shelved. At length in 1776 the then 
claimant made another effort, Sir Samuel 
Romilly being his counsel; and this time 
with effect. A committee of the Lords 
decided that the claimant, who deduced 
his descent direct from the countess of 
Banbury, subsequently the wife of Lord 
Vaux, was not entitled to the earldom 
of Banbury. Up to the time of this de- 
cision the present Sir William Knollys 
had borne the title of Viscount Walling- 
ford, and to the last the royal family 
always gave his aunts the style of earl’s 
daughters when addressing them. The 
father of Sir William, a general officer 
of worth and distinction, received the 
offer of a peerage with the title of Baron 
Banbury, but declined it. He would 
have prized a peerage which proved the 
legitimacy of his ancestors, but he did 
not care for a new one. 

Somewhat of the same character as 
the Banbury peerage case was the great 
Douglas cause, which excited the inter- 
est of all Europe. Readers of Boswell’s 
Tour to the Hebrides will remember that 
the author alludes to the duchess of Ar- 
gyll’s snubbing him on account of the 
part he had taken in this suit, he being 
opposed to the claim of her son (by her 
first marriage), the duke of Hamilton. 
The history of the case was in brief as 
follows: Sir John Stewart married Lady 
Jane Douglas, sister and heiress of the 
last duke of Douglas. At the death of 
the duke a claim was made to his estates 
by a person who asserted that he was 
the eldest son of Sir John Stewart by 
the afore-mentioned Lady Jane Douglas. 
Sir John asserted that he had twin sons 
by Lady Jane, born in Paris when that 
lady was in her fifty-first year. The 
next heir, the duke of Hamilton, op- 
posed the claim, and the Scotch courts 
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determined in the duke’s favor. But 
this decision was reversed by the House 
of Lords in favor of Mr. Stewart, who 
was created Baron Douglas. He had 
two sons and one daughter. Both the 
former died childless. The latter, a 
lady of rare accomplishments, married 
Lord Montagu, the friend and corre- 
spondent of Walter Scott, so often al- 
luded to in Lockhart’s Zzfe of the latter. 
Lord Montagu died without male issue, 
and the great Douglas estates (two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars a year) 
have now passed to his eldest daughter, 
the countess of Home, a lady eminently 
qualified for such a trust, and one whose 
wealth will help to give new life to her 
husband’s famous historic house, which 
has suffered sadly from certain spend- 
thrift ancestors. 

There is a very great objection on the 
part of the Crown to granting in a pat- 

‘ent a devolution of a peerage to any 
collateral heirs male of a grantee. This 
was last done in the case of Lord Brough- 
am. That celebrated person was said 
to be more proud of being Brougham of 
Brougham Hall, the reviver of a very 
ancient ‘county family, than of all his 
intellectual achievements ; and when he 
found that he would have no son his 
great object became to get a perpetua- 
tion of his title in the person of his 
younger brother. At length Mr. Glad- 
stone consented to recommend that this 
should be done, but circumstances which 
subsequently came to light reflected no 
great credit on the brother so highly 
favored, and the services would need 
henceforth to be very great indeed to 
meet with such a reward. 

The queen has a decided objection to 
making any but wealthy men peers, and 
several of the last peers who have had 
peerages conferred upon them of late 
years owe them mainly to the circum- 
stance of their being without sons. The 
applications for peerages and for promo- 
tion in the peerage are nota few. This 
last, however, is scarcely more often 
given than a peerage itself. So rarely 

are dukedoms created that with the ex- 
ception of the Irish dukedom of Aber- 
corn not one has been created during 
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the present long reign; and during the 
last quarter of a century Dalhousie and 
Ripon have been the only marquisates. 
“How not to do it” is indeed what a 
prime minister aims at as regards crea- 
tions and promotions in the peerage. :- 

Two instances are recorded of persons 
leaving property as a stimulus to their 
descendants to obtain promotion in the 
peerage. The Hon. Gervase Pierrepont, 
who died in HoJland in 1679, bequeath- 
ed ten thousand pounds to the first mem- 
ber of his family who should obtain the 
honor and title of a duke. In 1715 the 
head of the family—father of Lady Mary 
W. Montagu—obtained a dukedom, and 
we presume the contingent legacy. Un- 
der the will of the seventh and last earl 
of Bridgewater the late Lord Alford suc- 
ceeded to the hereditary estates of the 
Egertons upon condition of his obtain- 
ing a higher grade of the peerage than 
that of earl within five years; failing 
which the property was to go to his 
brother, subject to the like term. But 
Lord Alford died within little more than 
one year after Lord Bridgewater, and 
then came the question, “Was his brother 
or son entitled to the estate?’ The 
House of Lords ultimately decided that 
the condition in the will being contrary 
to the principles of the British constitu- 
tion, and one which the devisee had no 
legitimate means of controlling, should 
be passed over, and the will read with- 
out it. This judgment confirmed the — 
present Lord Brownlow (Lord Alford’s 
son) in possession of the property. 

Two instances have occurred during 
the last ten years of young noblemen 
sedulously shirking their rank and keep- 
ing aloof from the sphere in which they 
were born. One of these was Lord Went- 
worth—the other the earl of Aberdeen. 
Lord Wentworth was the eldest son of 
the earl of Lovelace by Lord Byron's 
only child, “Ada,” and inherited his 
grandmother’s ancient and celebrated 
barony of Wentworth.* During his 

* This title would seem to carry a sort of fatality 
with it. It became associated in the seventeenth cen- 
tury with the famous Monmouth, whose liaison with 
the beautiful Henrietta, Baroness Wentworth, was a 


notorious scandal. For her he deserted his wife, the 
young countess of Buccleuch—to whom, it should be 
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boyhood his wayward and eccentric ways 
occasioned infinite trouble to his family, 
nor was there much change for the bet- 
ter as he grew older. Latterly, however, 
he developed some taste for mechanics, 
and worked as a shipbuilder in the yard 
of Mr. Scott-Russell. He wore the garb 
of a common workman, and at the time 
of his death was reputed to be engaged 
to be married to a girl in humble life 
living in the neighborhood of the yard, 
who had no idea that her intended was 
a baron, and would, if he lived, become 
an earl. On one occasion, when he ap- 
plied to his grandmother, Lady Noel By- 
ron, for money to purchase some nautical 
instruments, she sent him a cheque for a 
considerable sum. He went to the bank 
in workman’s dress and presented the 
cheque. ‘Requires his lordship’s en- 
dorsement,” curtly said the clerk, seeing 
it was drawn to order. The bearer took 
a pen and scribbled “ Wentworth” on 
the back. The clerk beckoned to the 
policeman at the door and gave him in 
charge. He was brought to the bank- 
parlor. ‘This man, sir,” said the clerk, 
“has put Lord Wentworth’s name on a 
cheque drawn in his lordship’s favor.” 
“Well, I am Lord Wentworth.” The 
partner, who knew his history, looked at 
him for a moment and said, “It is quite 
right: pay the cheque,” and apologized. 
Lord Wentworth died at an early age. 
Lord Aberdeen’s case will be fresh in 
the recollection of many here. He was 
grandson of the prime minister Aber- 
deen, and probably inherited from his 
father a considerable share of eccentri- 
city. Having apparently developed an 
intense taste for the sea, he entered the 
merchant service, and was drowned on 
stated as some palliation for his conduct, he had been 
__Mmarried when he was fourteen and she twelve—and, 
according to Rapin, told the clergy who attended him 
at his execution that it was to Henrietta Wentworth, 
and not to the heiress of Buccleuch, that he was mar- 
ried in the eyes of God; and rather than admit the 
guilt of their association, he died without partaking 
of the holy communion. She only survived him a 
few months. The life of the late Lady Wentworth, 
Byron’s widow, could scarcely be regarded as a happy 
one, and the successor of her successor (whose career 


we describe above) has twice in a twelvemonth been 
before the divorce court. E 
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his passage from Boston to Melbourne 
when working as first mate under the 
name of Osborne. He appeared to have 
won the confidence and respect of all 
with whom he came in contact, and 
great regret was felt that he should have 
thrown away a life which might have 
yielded much valuable fruit. 

It has been computed that if the in- 
comes of the peers were divided equally 
among them, it would give to each about 
£20,000 a year. Their incomes are usu- 
ally much exaggerated. Probably about 
five have incomes of upward of £200,000, 
whilst about twenty have incomes of up- 
ward of £100,000, and few have less than 
£10,000. Buta large number have in- 
comes ranging between £10,000 and 
£15,000. Several bankruptcies having 
occurred amongst members of the House 
of Lords of late years, the peers unani- 
mously passed a measure some little 
time ago disqualifying all peers from 
voting whilst bankrupts. 

One remarxable feature of the House 
of Peers is the hereditary politics of its 
members. A Tory Russell and a Rad- 
ical Hamilton would cause equal aston- 
ishment. The heir of a great house al- 
most invariably accepts the family pol- 
itics, although there are of course excep- 
tional cases which not unfrequently lead 
to great bitterness. These differences, 
however, in nowise affect matrimonial 
connections, which take place between 
families of the most opposite politics. 
Thus, the duke of Abercorn has six sons- 
in-law in the House of Peers, of whom 
three are strong Whigs and three as 
strong Tories, the duke himself being 
an out-and-out Tory. Although the ma- 
jority of peers are of conservative poli- 
tics, the wealth and influence are pretty 
equally divided between Whig and Tory, 
as the ranks of the former include such 
noblemen as the dukes of Devonshire, 
Sutherland and Bedford, the marquis 
of Westminster, and Earls Fitzwilliam, 
Spencer and Dudley, whose united in- 
comes amount to some £1,500,000 a 
year, and whose political influence is 
proportionate. REGINALD WYNFORD. 
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BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD,” 
“ROBERT FALCONER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
MR. CAIRNS AND THE MARQUIS, 


HE religious movement amongst the 
fisher-folk was still going on. Their 
meeting was now held often during the 
week, and at the same hour on the Sun- 
day as other people met at church. Nor 
was it any wonder that, having partici- 
pated in the fervor which pervaded their 
gatherings in the cave, they should have 
come to feel the so-called divine service 
in the churches of their respective par- 
ishes a dull, cold, lifeless and therefore 
unhelpful ordinance, and at length, re- 
garding it as composed of beggarly ele- 
ments, breathing of bondage, to fill the 
Baillies’ Barn three times every Sunday 
—a reverential and eager congregation. 
Now, had they confined their prayers 
and exhortations to those which, from 
an ecclesiastical point of view, constitute 
the unholy days of the week, Mr. Cairns 
would have neither condescended nor 
presumed to take any notice of them; 
but when the bird's-eye view from his 
pulpit began to show patches of bare 
boards where human forms had wont to 
appear, and when these plague-spots had 
not only lasted through successive Sun- 
days, but had begun to spread more rap- 
idly, he began to think it time to put a 
stop to such fanatical aberrations, the 
result of pride and spiritual presumption 
—hostile toward God and rebellious to- 
ward their lawful rulers and instructors. 
For what an absurdity it was that the 
Spirit of truth should have anything to 
communicate to illiterate and vulgar per- 
sons except through the mouths of those 
to whom had been committed the dispen- 


sation of the means of grace! Whatever 


wind might blow, except from their bel- 
lows, was to Mr. Cairns, at least, not even 
of doubtful origin. Indeed, the priests 
of every religion, taken in class, have 
been the slowest to recognize the wind 
of the Spirit, and the quickest to tell 


whence the seen came and whither 
it went, even should it have blown first 
on their side of the hedge. And how 
could it be otherwise? How should they 
recognize as a revival the motions of life 
unfelt in their own hearts, where it was 
most required? What could they know 
of doubts and fears, terrors and humil- 
iations, agonies of prayer, ecstasies of 
relief and thanksgiving, who regarded 
their high calling as a profession, with 
social claims and ecclesiastical rights, 
and even as such had so little respect 


for it that they talked of it themselves as — 


the cloth? Wow could such a man as 
Mr. Cairns, looking down from the height 
of his great soberness and the dignity 
of possessing the oracles and the ordi- 
nances, do other than contemn the en- 
thusiasms and excitements of ignorant 
repentance? How could such as he 
recognize in the babble of babes the 
slightest indication of the revealing of 
truths hid from the wise and prudent ?— 
especially since their rejoicing also was 
that of babes, hence carnal, and accom- 
panied by all the weakness and some of 
the vices which it had required the ut- 
most energy of the prince of apostles 
to purge from one at least of the early 
churches. 

He might, however, have sought some 
foundation for a true judgment in a per- 
sonal knowledge of their doctrine and 


collective behavior; but instead of go- 


ing to hear what the babblers had to 
say, and thus satisfying himself whether 
the leaders of the movement spoke the 
words of truth and soberness or of dis- 
cord and denial—whether their teaching 
and their prayers were on the side of 
order and law or tending to sedition— 
he turned a ready ear to all reports afloat 
concerning them, and, misjudging them 
utterly, made up his mind to use all /aw- 
Jul means for putting an end to their 
devotions and exhortations. One fact 
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he either had not heard or made no ac- 
count of—that the public-houses in the 
villages whence these assemblies were 
chiefly gathered had already come to be 
all but deserted. 

Alone, then, and unsupported by one 
of his brethren of the presbytery, even 
of those who suffered like himself, he re- 
paired to Lossie House and laid before 
the marquis the whole matter from his 
point of view—that the tabernacles of 
the Lord were deserted for dens and 
caves of the earth; that fellows so void 
of learning as not to be able to put a 
sentence together or talk decent English 
(a censure at which Lord Lossie smiled, 
for his ears were accustomed to a differ- 
ent quality of English from that which 
now invaded them) took upon them- 
selves to expound the Scriptures; that 
. they taught antinomianism (for which 
assertion, it must be confessed, there was 
some apparent ground) and were at the 
same time suspected of Arminianism and 
anabaptism ; that, in a word, they were 
a terrible disgrace to the godly and hith- 
erto sober-minded parishes in which the 
sect, if it might be dignified with even 
such a name, had sprung up. 

The marquis listened with much in- 
difference and some impatience: what 
did he or any other gentleman care about 
such things? Besides, he had a friendly 
feeling toward the fisher-folk, and a de- 
cided disinclination to meddle with their. 
liberty either of action or utterance. 

“But what have I to do with it, Mr. 
Cairns ?” he said when the stream of the 
parson’s utterance had at length ceased 
to flow. “I am not a theologian; and 
if I were, I do not see how that even 
would give me a right to interfere with 
these people.” 

“In such times of insubordination as 
these, my lord,” said Mr. Cairns, “when 
every cadger thinks himself as good as 
an earl, it is more than desirable that not 
a single foothold should be lost. There 
must be a general election soon, my lord. 
Besides, these men abuse your lordship’s 
late hospitality, declaring it has had the 
worst possible influence on the morals 
of the people.” 

A shadow of truth rendered this as- 
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sertion the worse misrepresentation : no 
blame to the marquis had even been 
hinted at—the speakers had only ani- 
madverted on the fishermen who had 
got drunk on the occasion. 

“Still,” said the marquis smiling, for 
the reported libel did not wound him 
very deeply, “ what ground of right have 
I to interfere ?” 

“The shore is your property, my lord 
—every rock and every buckie (spzra/ 
shell) upon it; the caves are your own 
—every stone and pebble of them: you 
can prohibit all such assemblies.” 

“And what good would thatdo? They 
would only curse me and go somewhere 
else.” 

“Where could they go where the same 
law wouldn’t hold against them, my lord? 
The coast is yours for miles and miles on 
both sides.” 

“T don’t know that it should be.” 

“Why not, my lord? It has belonged 
to your family from time immemorial, 
and will belong to it, I trust, while the 
moon endureth.” 

“They used to say,” said the marquis 
thoughtfully, as if he were recalling 
something he had heard long ago, “that 
the earth was the Lord’s.” 

“This part of it is Lord Lossie’s,” said 
Mr. Cairns, combining the jocular with 
the complimentary in one irreverence ; 
but as if to atone for the freedom he had 
taken, ‘The Deity has committed it to 
the great ones of the earth to rule for 
him,” he added, with a devout obeisance 
to the delegate. 

Lord Lossie laughed inwardly. 

“You can even turn them out of their 
houses if you please, my lord,” he super- 
added. 

“God forbid !* said the marquis. 

“A threat, the merest hint, of such a 
measure is all that would be necessary.” 

“But are you certain of the truth of 
these accusations ?” 

lord!”” 

“Of course you believe them, or you 
would not repeat them, but it does not 
follow that they are fact.” 

“They are matter of common report, 
my lord. What I have.stated is in every 
one’s mouth.” 
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“But you have not yourself heard any 
‘of their sermons, or what do they call 
them ?” 


“No, my lord,” said Mr. Cairns, hold- . 


_ ing up his white hands in repudiation of 
the idea: “it would scarcely accord with 
my position to act the spy.” 
' “So to keep yourself immaculate you 
take all against them for granted? I 
have no such scruples, however. I will 
go and see, or rather hear, what they 
are about: after that I shall be in a po- 
sition to judge.” 

“Your lordship’s presence will put them 
on their guard.” 

“If the mere sight of me is a check,” 
returned the marquis, “extreme measures 
will hardly be necessary.” 

He spoke definitively, and made a 
slight movement which his visitor ac- 
cepted as his dismissal. He laughed 
aloud when the door closed, for the spirit 
of what the Germans call Schadenfreude 
was never far from his elbow, and he re- 
joiced in the parson’s discomfiture. It 
was in virtue of his simplicity, precluding 
discomfiture, that Malcolm could hold 
his own with him so well. For him he 
now sent. 

“Well, MacPhail,” he said kindly as 
the youth entered, “how is that foot of 
yours getting on?” 

“Brawly, my lord: there’s naething 
muckle the maitter wi’ hit or me aither, 
noo ’at we’re ‘up. But I was jist near- 
han’ deid o’ ower-muckle bed.” 

“Hadn't you better come down out of 
that cockloft ?” said the marquis, drop- 
ping his eyes. 

“Na, my lord: I dinna care aboot, 
partin’ wi’ my neebor yet.” 

“What neighbor ?” 

“Ow, the auld warlock, or whatever it 
may be ’at hauds a reemish (rummage) 
there.” 

“What! is troublesome next ?” 

“Ow, na! I’m no thinkin’ 't; but ’deed 
I dinna ken, my lord,” said Malcolm. 

““What do you mean, then 

“Gien yer lordship wad alloo me to 
force yon door, I wad be better able to 
tell ye.” 

“Then the old man is of quiet?” 

“There’s something no-quaiet.” 
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“Nonsense! It’s all your imagination, 
depend on it.” : 

“IT dinna think it.” 

“What do you think, then? You're 
not afraid of ghosts, surely ?” : 

“No muckle. I hae naething mair 
upo’ my conscience nor I can bide i’ the 
deidest o’ the nicht.” 

“Then you think ghosts come of a bad 
conscience —a kind of moral delirium 
tremens, eh ?” 

“I dinna ken, my lord; but that’s the 
only kin’ o’ ghaist I wad be fleyed at— 
at least, ’at I wad rin frae. I wada 
heap raither hae a ghaist i’ my hoose 
nor ane far’er benn. An ill man, or a 
wuman like Mistress Catanach, for en- 
stance, ‘at ’s a’ boady, cep’ what o’ her 
*s deevil—” 

“Nonsense!” said the marquis angri- 
ly, but Malcolm went on: 

““—maun be jist fu’ o’ ghaists! An’, 
for onything I ken, that'll be what maks 
ghaists o’ themsel’s efter they’re deid, 
settin’ them wa/kin’, as they ca’ ’t. It’s 
full waur nor bein’ possessed wi’ deevils, 
an’ maun be a hantle mair ooncoamfort- 
able. But I wad hae yon door opent, 
my lord.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed the marquis 
once more, and shrugged his shoulders. 
“You must leave that room. If I hear 
anything more about noises or that sort 
of rubbish, I shall insist upon it. I sent 
for you now, however, to ask you about 
these clandestine meetings of the fisher- 
folk.” 

“Clandestine, my lord? There’s no 
clam aboot them but the clams upo’ the 
rocks.” 

The marquis was not etymologist 
enough to understand Malcolm’s poor 
pun, and doubtless thought it worse than 
it was. “I don’t want any fooling,” he 
said. “Of course you know these peo- 
ple?” 

“Ilka man, wuman an’ bairn o’ them,” 
answered Malcolm. 

“And what sort are they ?” 

“Siclike as ye micht expec’.” 

“That's not a very luminous answer.” 

“Weel, they’re nae waur nor ither 
fowk, to begin wi; an’ gien this hauds 
they'll be better nor mony.” 
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“What sort are their leaders 

“Guid, respectable fowk, my lord.” 
- “Then there’s not much harm in 
them ?” 


“There’s nane but what they wad fain |. 


be rid o’. I canna say as muckle for a’ 
‘at hings on tothem. There’s o’ them, 
-nae doobt, wha wad fain win to h’aven 
ohn left their sins ahin’ them, but they 
get nae encouragement fra Maister Mac- 
Leod. Blue Peter, ‘at gangs oot wi’ ’s i’ 
yer lordship’s boat —he’s ane o’ their 
best men, though he never gangs ayont 
prayin’, I’m tauld.” 

“Which is far enough, surely,” said 
his lordship, who, belonging to the Epis- 
copal Church, had a different idea con- 
cerning the relative dignities of preach- 
ing and praying. 

“Ay, for a body’s sel’, surely; but 
maybe no aye eneuch for ither fowk,” 
answered Malcolm, always ready after 
his clumsy fashion. 

“Have you been to any of these meet- 
ings ?” 

“I was at the first twa, my lord.” 

“Why not more ?” 

“TI didna care muckle aboot them, an’ 

IT hae aye plenty to du. Besides, I can 
get mair oot o' Maister Graham wi’ twa 
words o’ a queston nor the haill crew 
o’ them could tell me atween this an’ 
eternity.” 

“Well, Iam going to trust you,” said 
the marquis slowly, with an air of ques- 
tion rather than of statement. 

“Ye may du that, my lord.” - 

“You mean I may with safety ?” 

“I div mean that same, my lord.” 

“You can hold your tongue, then ?” 

“T can, an’ will, my lord,” said Mal- 
colm; but added in haste, ‘“’cep’ it in- 
terfere wi’ ony forgane agreement or 
nat’ral obligation.” 

It must be borne in mind that Malcolm 
was in the habit of discussing all sorts 
of questions with Mr. Graham: some of 
the formulze wrought out between them 
he had made himself thoroughly master 
of. 

“By Jupiter!” exclaimed the marquis 
with a pause of amusement. “Well,” 
he went on, “I suppose I must take you 
on your own terms. They’ve been ask- 
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ing me to put a stop to these conven- 
ticles.” 

“Wha has, my lord ?” 

“That’s my business.” 

“Lat it be nae ither body’s, my lord.” 

“That’s my intention. I told him I 
would go and judge for myself.” 

“Jist like yer lordship !” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“I -was aye sure ye was for fair play, 
my lord.” 

“It’s little enough I’ve ever had,” said 
the marquis. 

“Sae lang’s we gie plenty, my lord, it 
maitters less hoo muckle we get. A’body 
likes to get it.” 

“That doctrine won’t carry you far, 
my lad.” 

“Far eneuch, gien 't cairry me throu’, 
my lord.” 

absolute the knave is said his 
lordship good-humoredly. “Well, but,” 
he resumed, “‘ about these fishermen: I’m 
only afraid Mr. Cairns was right.” 

“What said he, my lord ?” 

“That when they saw me there they 
would fit their words to my ears.’ 

“I ken them better nor ony black-coat 
atween Cromarty an’ Peterheid, an’ I can 
tell yer lordship there winna be ae word 
o’ differ for your bein’ there.” 

“If only I could be there and not there 
both at once! There’s no other sure 
mode of testing your assertion. What 
a pity the only thorough way should be 
an impossible one!” 

“To a’ practical purposes it’s easy 
eneuch, my lord. Jist gang ohn be seen 
the first nicht, an’ the neist gang in a 
co’ch an’ fower. Syne compaur.” 

“Quite satisfactory, no doubt, if I 
could bring myself to do it; but, though 
I said I would, I don’t like to interfere 
so far even as to go at all.” 

“At ony public meetin’, my lord, ye 
hae as guid a richt to be present as the 
puirest body i’ the lan’. An’ forbye that, 
as lord o’ the place ye hae a richt to ken 
what’s gaein’ on. I dinna ken hoo far 
the richt o’ interferin’ gangs: that’s an- 
ither thing a ‘thegither.” 

“I see you're a thorough-going rebel 
yourself.” 

“Naething o’ the kin’, my lord. I’m 
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only sae far o’ yer lordship’s min’ ‘at I 
like fair play—gien a body could only be 
aye richt sure what was fair play !” 

“Yes, there’s the very point: certainly, 
at least, when the question comes to be 
eavesdropping — not to mention that I 
could never condescend to play the spy.” 

“What a body hasaricht to hear he may 
hear as he likes, either shawin’ himsel’ 
or hidin’ himsel’. An’ it’s the on/y plan 
‘at 's fair to them, my lord. It’s no’s 
gien yer lordship was lyin’ in wait to du 
them a mischeef: ye want raither to du 
them a kin’ness an’ tak their pairt.” 

“TI don’t know that, Malcolm. It de- 
pends.” 

“It's plain yer lordship’s prejudeezed 
i’ their fawvor. Ony gait, I’m sartin it’s 
fair play ye want; an’ I canna for the 
life o’ me see a hair o’ wrang i’ yer lord- 
ship’s gaein’ 2” a cogue, as auld Tammy 
Dyster ca’s 't; for at the warst ye cud 
only interdic them, an’ that ye cud du a’ 
the same whether ye gaed or no. An’ 
gien ye be sae wulled I can tak you an’ 
my leddy whaur ye'll hear ilka word ’at 
’s uttered, an’ no a body get a glimp o’ 
ye, mair nor gien ye was sittin’ at yer 
ain fireside as ye are the noo.” 

“That does make a difference,”’ said 
the marquis, a great part of whose un- 
willingness arose from the dread of dis- 
covery. “It would be very amusing.” 

“T'll no promise ye that,”’ returned 
Malcolm: “I dinna ken aboot that. 
There's jist ae objection, hooever: ye 
wad hae to gang a guid hoor afore they 
begoud to gaither. An’ there’s aye laad- 
dies aboot the place sin’ they turned it in- 
till a kirk,” he added thoughtfully. “ But,” 
he resumed, “we cud manage them.” 

“ How ?” 

“TI wad get my gran’father to strik’ 
up wi’ a spring upo’ the pipes o’ the ither 
side o’ the bored craig, or lat aff a shot 
o’ the sweevil: they wad a’ rin to see, 
an’ i’ the mean time we cud lan’ ye frae 
the cutter. We wad hae ye in an’ oot o’ 
sicht in a moment—Blue Peter an’ me— 
as quaiet as gien ye war ghaists an’ the 
hoor midnicht.” 

The marquis was persuaded, but ob- 
jected to the cutter. They would walk 
there, he said. So it was arranged that 


Malcolm should take him and Lady 
Florimel to the Baillies’ Barn the very 
next time the fishermen had a meeting. - 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE BAILLIES’ BARN. 


Lapy FLORIMEL was delighted at the 
prospect of such an adventure. The 
evening arrived. An hour before the 
time appointed for the meeting the three 
issued from the tunnel and passed along 
the landward side of the dune toward 
the promontory. -There sat the piper on 
the swivel, ready to sound a pibroch the 
moment they should have reached the 
shelter of the bored craig, his signal be- 
ing Malcolm’s whistle. The plan an- 
swered perfectly. In a few minutes all 
the children within hearing were gather- 
ed about Duncan—a rarer right to them 
than heretofore—and the way was clear 
toenter unseen. 

It was already. dusk, and the cave was 
quite dark, but Malcolm lighted a can- 
dle, and with a little difficulty got them 
up into the wider part of the cleft, where 
he had arranged comfortable seats with 
plaids and cushions. As soon as they 
were placed he extinguished the light. 

“T wish you would tell us another sto- 
ry, Malcolm,” said Lady Florimel. 

“Do,” said the marquis: “the place is 
not consecrated yet.” 

“Did ye ever hear the tale o’ the auld 
warlock, my leddy?”’ asked Malcolm. 
“Only my lord kens ’t,” he added. 

“don't,” said Lady Florimel. 

“It’s great nonsense,” said the mar-_ 
quis. 

“Do let us have it, papa.” 

“Very well. I don’t mind hearing it 
again.” 

He wanted to see how Malcolm would 
embellish it. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Malcolm, “that 
this ane aboot Lossie Hoose, an’ yon 
ane aboot Colonsay Castel, are verra 
likly but twa stalks frae the same rute. 
Ony gait, this ane aboot the warlock 
maun be the auldest o’ the twa. Ye s’ 
hae 't sic ’s I hae ’t mysel’. Mistress 
Coorthoup taul’ 't to me.” 
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It was after his own more picturesque 
fashion, however, that he recounted the 
tale of Lord Gernon. 

As the last words left his lips Lady 
Florimel gave a startled cry, seized him 
by the arm and crept close to him. . The 
marquis jumped to his feet, knocked his 
head against the rock, uttered an oath 
and sat down again. 

“What ails ye, my leddy ?” said Mal- 


colm. “There’s naething here to hurt 
e. ” 

“T saw a face,’ she said—‘‘a white 
face!” 

“ Whaur ?” 


“Beyond you a little way—near the 
ground,” she answered in a tremulous 
whisper. 

“It’s as dark ’s pick,” said Malcolm, 
as if thinking it to himself. He knew 
well enough that it must be the laird or 
Phemy, but he was anxious the marquis 
should not learn the secret of the laird’s 
refuge. 

“T saw a face anyhow,” said Florimel. 
“It gleamed white for one moment, and 
then vanished.” 

“T wonner ye dinna cry oot waur, my 
leddy,” said Malcolm, peering into the 
darkness. 

_ “T was too frightened. It looked so 
ghastly—not more than a foot from the 
ground.” 

“Cud it hae been a flash, like, frae yer 
ain een ?” 

“No: I am sure it was a face.” 

“How much is there of this cursed 
hole?” asked the marquis, rubbing the 
top of his head. 

“A heap,” answered Malcolm. ‘The 
grun’ gangs doon like a brae ahin’ ’s in- 
till a—” 

“You don’t mean right behind us?” 
cried the marquis. 

“Nae jist cless, my lord. We're sit- 
tin’ i’ the mou’ o’ ’t like, wi’ the thrap- 
ple (¢hvoaz) o’ ahin’ ’s, an’ a muckle 
stamach ayont that.” 

“I hope there’s no danger,” said the 
marquis. 

“Nane ’at I ken o’. 

“No water at the bottom ?” 

“Nane, my lord—that is, naething but 
a bonny spring i’ the rock-side.” 
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“Come away, papa?” cried Florimel. 
“T don’t like it. I’ve had enough of this 
kind of thing.” 

“Nonsense!” said the marquis, still 
rubbing his head. 

“Ye wad spile a’, my leddy! 
late, forbye,” said Malcolm: 


It’s ower 
“T hear a 


fut.” 


He rose and peeped out, but drew back 
instantly, saying in a whisper, “‘ It’s Mis- 
tress Catanach wi’ a lantren. Haud yer 
tongue, my bonny leddy: ye ken weel 
she’s no mowse. Dinna try to leuk, my 
lord: she micht get a glimp o’ ye—she’s 
terrible gleg. I hae been hearin’ mair 
yet aboot her. Yer lordship ’s ill to con- 
vence, but depen’ upo’ ’t whaurever that 
wuman is, there there’s mischeef. Whaur 
she takes a scunner at a body she hates 
like the verra deevil. She winna aye lat 
them ken ’t, but taks time to du her ill 
turns. An’ it’s no that only, but gien 
she gets a haud o’ onything agane ony- 
body, she ‘Il save ’t up upo’ the chance 
o’ their giein’ her some offence afore they 
dee. She never lowses haud o’ the tail 
o’ a thing, an’ at her ain proaper time 
she’s in her natur’ bun‘ to mak the warst 


Malcolm was anxious both to nang 
them still and to turn aside any further 
inquiry as to the face Florimel had seen. 
Again he peeped out. “What zs she 
efter noo? She’s comin’ this gait,”’ he 
went on in a succession of whispers, 
turning his head back over his shoulder 
when he spoke. ‘“Gien she thoucht 
there was a hole i’ the perris she didna 
ken a’ the oots an’ ins o’, it wad haud 
her ohn sleepit. Weesht! weesht! here 
she comes,” he concluded after a listen- 
ing pause, in the silence of which he 
could hear her step approaching. 

He stretched out his neck over the 
ledge, and saw her coming straight for 
the back of the cave, looking right be- 
fore her with slow-moving, keen, wicked 
eyes. It was impossible to say what 
made them look wicked: neither in 
form, color, motion nor light were they 
ugly, yet in every one of these they look- 
ed wicked, as her lantern, which being 
of horn she had opened for more light, 
now and then, as it swung in her hand, 
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shone up on her pale, pulpy, evil coun- 
tenance. 

“Gien she tries to come up, I'll hae to 
caw her doon,” he said to himself; ‘‘an’ 
I dinna like it, for she’s a wuman efter 
a’, though a deevilich kin’ 0’ a ane; but 
there’s my leddy: I hae broucht her in- 
till 't, an’ I maun see her safe oot o’ ’t.” 

But if Mrs. Catanach was bent on an 
exploration, she was for the time prevent- 
ed from prosecuting it by the approach 
of the first of the worshipers, whose 
voices they now plainly heard. She re- 
treated toward the middle of the cave 
and sat down in a dark corner, closing 
her lantern and hiding it with the skirt 
of her long cloak. Presently a good 
many entered at once, some carrying 
lanterns, but most of them. tallow can- 
dles, which they quickly lighted and dis- 
posed about the walls. The rest of the 
congregation, with its leaders, came troop- 
ing in so fast that in ten minutes or so 
the service began. 

As soon as the singing commenced, 
Malcolm whispered to Lady Florimel, 
“Was 't a man’s face or a lassie’s ye 
saw, my leddy ?” 

“A man’s face—the same we saw in 
the storm,” she answered, and Malcolm 
felt her shudder as she spoke. 

“It’s naething but the mad laird,” he 
said. ‘He's better nor hairmless. Din- 
na say a word to yer father, my leddy. 
I dinna like to say that, but I’ll tell ye a’ 
what for efterhin’.” 

But Florimel, knowing that her father 
had a horror of lunatics, was willing 
enough to be silent. 


No sooner was her terror thus as- ’ 


suaged than the oddities of the singing 
laid hold upon her, stirring up a most 
tyrannous impulse to laughter. The 
prayer that followed made it worse. In 
itself the prayer was perfectly reverent, 
and yet, for dread of irreverence, I must 
not attempt a representation of the forms 
of its embodiment or the manner of its 


utterance. 

So uncontrollable did her inclination 
to merriment become that she found at 
last the only way to keep from bursting 
into loud laughter was to slacken the 
curb and go off at a canter: I mean, to 


laugh freely but gently. This so infect- 
ed her father that he straightway accom- 
panied her, but with more noise. Mal- 
colm sat in misery—from the fear not so 
much of discovery, though that would 
be awkward enough, as of the loss‘ to 
the laird of his best refuge. But when 


‘| he reflected, he doubted much whether 


it was even now a safe one, and anyhow 
knew it would be as vain to remonstrate 
as to try to stop the noise of a brook by 
casting pebbles into it. 

When it came to the sermon, however, 
things went better, for MacLeod was the 
preacher—an eloquent man, after his 
kind, in virtue of the genuine earnest- 
ness of which he was full. If his anx- 
iety for others appeared to be rather to 
save them from the consequences of their 
sins, his main desire for himself certain- 
ly was to be delivered from evil: the 
growth of his spiritual nature, while it 
rendered him more and more dissatisfied 
with himself, had long left behind all 
fear save of doing wrong. His sermon 
this evening was founded on the text, 
“The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God.” He spoke 
fervently and persuasively ; nor, although 
his tone and accent were odd, and his 
Celtic modes and phrases to those Saxon 
ears outlandish, did these peculiarities in 
the least injure the influence of the man. 
Even from Florimel was the demon of 
laughter driven; and the marquis, al- 
though not a single notion of what the 
man intended passed through the doors 
of his understanding, sat quiet and dis- 
approved of nothing. Possibly, had he 
been alone as he listened, he too, like 
one of old, might have heard in the dark 
cave the still small voice of a presence 
urging him forth to the light; but as it 
was, the whole utterance passed without 
a single word or phrase or sentence hav- 
ing roused a thought or suggested adoubt - 
or moved a question or hinted an objec- 
tion or a need of explanation. That the 
people present should interest themselves 
in such things only set before him the 
folly of mankind. The text and the 
preacher both kept telling him that such 
as he could by no possibility have the 
slightest notion what such things were ; 
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but not the less did he, as if he knew all 
about them, wonder how the deluded 
fisher-folk could sit and listen. The 
more tired he grew, the more angry he 
got with the parson who had sent him 
there with his foolery, and the more con- 
vinced that the men who prayed and 
preached were as honest as they were 
silly, and that the thing to die of itself 
had only to be let alone. He heard the 
Amen of the benediction with a sigh of 
relief, and rose at once—cautiously this 
time. 

“Ye maunna gang yet, my lord,” said 
Malcolm. “They maun be a’ oot first.” 

_“T don’t care who sees me,” protested 
the weary man. 

“But yer lordship wadna like to be 
descriet scram'lin’ doon efter the back 
like the bear in Robinson Crusoe ?” 

The marquis grumbled, and yielded 
impatiently. 

At length Malcolm, concluding from 
the silence that the meeting had thor- 
oughly skazled, peeped cautiously out to 
make sure. But after a moment he drew 
back, saying in a regretful whisper, “I’m 
sorry ye canna gang yet, my lord. There’s 
some half a dizzen o’ ill-luikin’ chields 
—cairds (gypsies), I'm thinkin’, or may- 
be waur—congregat doon there, an’ it’s 
my opingon they're efter nae guid, my 
lord.” 

“How do you know that ?” 

“Onybody wad ken that ‘at got a 
glimp o’ them.” 

“Let me look.” 

“Na, my lord: ye dinna understan’ 
the lie o’ the stanes eneuch to haud oot 
o’ sicht.” 

“How long do you mean to keep us 
here ?”” asked the marquis impatiently. 

“Till it’s safe to gang, my lord. For 
onything I ken, they may be efter comin’ 
up here. They may be used to the place, 
though I dinna think it.” 

“In that case we must go down at 
once. We must #of let them find us 
here.” 

“They wad tak ’s ane by ane as we 
gaed doon, my lord, an’ we wadna hae 
achance. Think o’ my leddy there.” 

Florimel heard all, but with the courage 
of her race. 
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“This is a fine position you have 
brought us into, MacPhail!” said his 
master, now thoroughly uneasy for his 
daughter’s sake. 

“Nae waur nor I'll tak ye oot o’, gien 
ye lippen to me, my lord, an’ no speyk 
a word.” 

“If you tell them who papa is,” said 
Florimel, ‘they won’t do us any harm, 
surely.” 

“T’m nane sae sure o’ that. They 
micht want to rype ’s pooches (search 
his pockets), an’ my lord wad ill stan’ 
that, I’m thinkin’. Na, na. Jist stan’ 
ye back, my lord an’ my leddy, an’ 
dinna speyk a word. I s’ sattle them. 
They’re sic villains there’s nae terms to 
be hauden wi’ them.” 

His lordship was far from satisfied, but 
a light shining up into the crevice at the 
moment gave powerful support to Mal- 
colm’s authority: he took Florimel’s 
hand and drew her a little farther from 
the mouth of the cave. 

“Don’t: you wish we had Demon with 
us ?” whispered the girl. 

“TI was thinking how I never went 
without a dagger in Venice,” said the 
marquis, “‘and never once had occasion 
to use it. Now I haven't even a pen- 
knife about me. It looks very awk- 
ward.” 

“Please don’t talk like that,” said 
Florimel. ‘Can't you trust Malcolm, 
papa ?”” 

“Oh yes, perfectly,” he answered, but 
the tone was hardly up to the words. 

They could see the dim figure of Mal- 
colm, outlined in fits of the approach- 
ing light, all but filling the narrow en- 
trance as he bent forward to listen. 
Presently he laid himself down, leaning 
on his left elbow, with his right shoulder 
only a little above the level of the pas- 
sage. The light came nearer, and they 
heard the sound of scrambling on the 
rock, but no voice: then for one mo- 
ment the light shone clear upon the roof 
of the cleft; the next came the sound 
of a dull blow, the light vanished, and 
the noise of a heavy fall came from be- 
neath. 

“Ane o’ them, my lord,” said Malcolm 
in a sharp whisper over his shoulder. 
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, A confusion of voices arose. “You 
booby ! !” said one. “You climb like a 
calf. I'll go next.” 

Evidently they thought he had slipped 
and fallen, and he was unable to set 
them right. Malcom heard them drag 
him out of the way. 

The second ascended more rapidly, 
and met his fate the sooner. As he de- 
livered the blow, Malcolm recognized 
one of the laird’s assailants, and was 
now perfectly at his ease. “Twa o’ 
them, my lord,” he said. ‘‘Gien we had 
ane mair doon, we cud manage the 
lave.” 

The second, however, had not lost his 
‘speech, and amidst the confused talk 
that followed Malcolm heard the words, 
“Rin doon to the coble for the gun,” and 
immediately after the sound of feet hur- 
rying from the cave. 

He rose quietly, leaped into the midst 
of them, came down upon one and 
struck out right and left. Two ran and 
three lay where they were. “Gien ane 
o’ ye muv han’ or fit, I'll brain him wi’ 
’s ain stick,” he cried as he wrenched a 
cudgel from the grasp of one of them. 
Then catching up a lantern and hurry- 
ing behind the projecting rock, “ Haste 
ye, an’-come,” he shouted. “The w’y 
’s clear, but only for a meenute.” 

Florimel appeared, and Malcolm got 
her down. 

“Mind that fellow,” cried the marquis 
from above. 

Malcolm turned quickly, and saw the 
gleam of a knife in the grasp of his old 
enemy, who had risen and crept behind 
him to the recess. He flung the lantern 
in his face, following it with a blow in 
which were concentrated all the weight 
and energy of his frame. The man 
went down again heavily, and Malcolm 
instantly trampled all their lanterns to 
pieces. 

“Noo,” he said to himself, “they win- 
na ken but it’s the laird an’\Phemy wi’ 
me.” 

Then turning, and taking Florimel by 
the arm, he hurried her out of the cave, 
followed by the marquis. 

They emerged in the liquid darkness 
of a starry night. Lady Florimel clung 


to both her father and Malcolm. It was 
a rough way for some little distance, but 
at length they reached the hard wet 
sand, and the marquis would have stop- 
ped to take breath, but Malcolm was un- 
easy and hurried them on. 

“What are you frightened at now?” 
asked his lordship. 

“Naething,” answered Malcolm, add- 
ing to himself, however, “I’m fleyt a¢ 
naething—I’m fleyt for the laird.” 

As they approached the tunnel he fell 
behind. 

“Why don’t you come on?” said his 
lordship. 

“I’m gaen’ back noo ’at ye’re safe,” 
said Malcolm. 

“Going back! What for?’ asked the 
marquis. 

_ “I maun see what thae villains are up 
till,” answered Malcolm. 

“Not alone, surely!’ exclaimed the 
marquis. “At least get some of your 
people to go with you.” 

“There’s nae time, my lord. Dinna 
be fleyt for me: Is’ tak care o’ mysel’.” 

He was already yards away, running 
at full speed. The marquis shouted 
after him, but Malcolm would not hear. 

When he reached the Baillies’ Barn 
once more all was still. He groped his 
way in, and found his own lantern where 
they had been sitting, and, having light- 
ed it, descended and followed the wind- 
ings of the cavern a long way, but saw 
nothing of the laird or Phemy. Coming 
at length to a spot where he heard the 
rushing of a stream, he found he could 
go no farther: the roof of the cave had 
fallen, and blocked up the way with 
huge masses of stone‘and earth. He 
had come a good distance, certainly, but 
by no means so far as Phemy’s imagina- 
tion had represented the reach of the 
cavern. He might, however, have miss- 
ed a turn, he thought. 

The sound he heard was that of the 
Lossie Burn flowing along in the star- 
light through the grounds of the House. 
Of this he satisfied himself afterward; 
and then it seemed to him not unlikely 
that-in ancient times the river had found 
its way to the sea along the cave, for 
throughout its length the action of water 
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was plainly visible. But perhaps the 
sea itself had used to go roaring along 
the great duct: Malcolm was no geolo- 
gist, and could not tell. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
MRS. STEWART’S CLAIM. 

THE weather became unsettled with 
the approach of winter, and the marquis 
had a boat-house built at the west end 
of the Seaton: there the little cutter was 
laid up, well wrapped in tarpaulins, like 
a butterfly returned to the golden coffin 
of her internatal chrysalis. A great part 

‘of his resulting leisure Malcolm spent 
with Mr. Graham, to whom he had, as a 
matter of course, unfolded the trouble 
caused him by Duncan's communication. 


The more thoughtful a man is, and— 


the more conscious of what is going on 
within himself, the more interest will he 
take in what he can know of his pro- 
genitors to the remotest generations, and 
a regard to ancestral honors, however 
contemptible the forms which the appro- 
priation of them often assumes, is a plant 
rooted in the deepest soil of humanity. 
The high-souled laborer will yield to 
none in his respect for the dignity of his 
origin, and Malcolm had been as proud 
of the humble descent he supposed his 
own as Lord Lossie was of his mighty 
ancestry. Malcolm had indeed a loftier 
sense of resulting dignity than his master. 

He reverenced Duncan both for his 
uprightness and for a certain grandeur 
of spirit, which, however ridiculous to 
the common eye, would have been glo- 
rious in the eyes of the chivalry of old: 
he looked up to him with admiration be- 
cause of his gifts in poetry and music, 
and loved him endlessly for his unfail- 
ing goodness and tenderness to himself. 
Even the hatred of the grand old man 
had an element of unselfishness in its 
retroaction, of power in its persistency, 
and of greatness in its absolute contempt 
of compromise. At the same time he 
was the only human being to whom Mal- 
colm’s heart had gone forth as to his 
own; and now, with the knowledge of 
yet deeper cause for loving him, he had 
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to part with the sense of a filial relation 
to him. And this involved more; for so 
thoroughly had the old man come to re- 
gard the boy as his offspring that he had 
nourished in him his own pride of family ; 
and it added a sting of mortification to 
Malcolm’s sorrow that the greatness of 
the legendary descent in which he had 
believed, and the honorableness of the 
mournful history with which his thoughts 
of himself had been so closely asso- 
ciated, were swept from him utterly. 
Nor was this all even yet: in losing these 
he had had, as it were, to let go his hold, 
not of his clan merely, but of his race: 
every link of kin that bound him to hu- 
manity had melted away from his grasp. 
Suddenly he would become aware that 
his heart was sinking within him, and 
questioning it why, would learn anew 
that he was alone in the world—a being 
without parents, without sister or brother, 
with none to whom he might look in the 
lovely confidence of a right bequeathed 
by some common mother, near or afar. 
He had waked into being, but all around 
him was dark, for there was no window 
—that is, no kindred eye—by which the 
light of the world whence he had come, 
entering, might console him. - 

But a gulf of blackness was about to 
open at his feet, against which the dark- 
ness he now lamented would show pur- 
ple and gray. 

One afternoon as he passed through 
the Seaton from the harbor to have a 
look at the cutter, he heard the Partaness 
calling after him. ‘Weel, ye’re a sicht 
for sair een, noo ‘at ye’re like to turn 
oot something worth luikin’ at,” she 
cried as he approached with his usual 
friendly smile. 

“What div ye mean by that, Mistress 
Findlay?” asked Malcolm, carelessly 
adding, “Is yer man in?” 

“Ay,” she went on, without heeding 
either question, “ye’ll be gran’ set up 
noo! Ye’ll no be haen’ ‘a fine day’ to 
fling at yer auld freen’s, the puir fisher- 
fowk, er lang. Weel, it’s the w’y o’ the 
warl! Hech, sirs!” 

“What on earth 's set ye aff like that, 
Mistress Findlay ?” said Malcolm. ‘It’s 
nae sic a feerious (/urdous) gran’ thing 
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to be my lord’s skipper—or henchman, 
as my daddy wad hae 't—surely! It’sa 
heap gran’er like to be a free fisherman, 
wi’ a boat o’ yer ain, like the Partan.” 

“Hoots! Nane o’ yer clavers! Ye 
ken weel eneuch what I mean—as weel 
’s ilka ither creatit sowl i’ Portlossie. An’ 
gien ye dinna chowse to lat on aboot it 
till an auld freen’ ‘cause she’s naething 
but a fisherwife, it’s dune ye mair skaith 
a’ready nor I thoucht it wad to the lang 
last, Ma’colm—for it’s yer ain name I s’ 
ca’ ye yet, gien ye war ten times a laird. 
Didna I gie ye the breist whan ye cud 
du naething i’ the wardle but sowk? An’ 
weel ye sowkit, puir innocent ’at ye was /” 

“As sure’s we're baith alive,” assever- 
ated Malcolm, “I ken nae mair nor a 
sawtit herrin’ what ye’re drivin’ at.” 

“Tell me ’at ye dinna ken what a’ the 
queentry kens, an’ hit aboot yer ain- 
sel’ !”” screamed the Partaness. 

“I tell ye I ken naething; an’ gien ye 
dinna tell me what ye’re efter direckly, 
Is’ haud awa’ to Mistress Ailison: she'll 
tell me.” 

This was a threat sufficiently prevail- 
ing. 

“Tt’sno in natur’!” she cried. “ Here’s 
Mistress Stewart o’ the Gersefell been 
cawin’ (driving) like mad aboot the 
place, in her cairriage an’ hoo mony 
horse I dinna ken, declarin’—ay, sweir- 
in’, they tell me—'at ane cowmonly ca’d 
Ma'colm MacPhail is neither mair nor 
less nor the son born o’ her ain boady 
in honest wadlock. An’ tell me ye ken 
naething aboot it! What are ye stan’in’ 
like that for, as gray-mou'd ’s a deein’ 
skate ?” 

For the first time in his life Malcolm, 
young and strong as he was, felt sick. 
Sea and sky grew dim before him, and 
the earth seemed to reel under him. 

“T dinna believe ’t,’’ he faltered, and 
turned away. 

“Ye dinna believe what I tell ye?” 
screeched the wrathful Partaness. ‘Ye 
daur say the word !” 

But Malcolm did not care to reply. 
He wandered away, half unconscious of 
where he was, his head hanging and his 
eyes creeping over the ground. The 
words of the woman kept ringing in his 
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ears, but ever and anon behind them, as 
it were in the depths of his soul, he 
heard the voice of the mad lord with its 
one lamentation, “I dinna ken whaur I 
cam’ frae.”” Finding himself at length at 
Mr. Graham’s door, he wondered how 
he had got there. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and the 
master was in the churchyard. Startled 
by Malcolm’s look, he gazed at him in 
grave silent inquiry. 

“Hae ye h’ard the ill news, sir?” said 
the youth. 

“No: I’m sorry to hear there is any.” 

- “They tell me Mistress Stewart's rin- 
nin’ aboot the toon claimin’ me!” 

“Claiming you! How do you mean?” 

“For her ain.” 

“Not for her son ?” 

“Ay, sir: that’s what they say. But 
ye haena h’ard o’ ’t ?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Then I believe it’s a’ havers,” cried 
Malcolm energetically. ‘It was sair 
eneuch upo’ me a’ready to ken less o’ 
whaur I cam frae than the puir laird 
himsel’, but to come frae whaur he cam 
frae was a thoucht ower sair.” 

“You don’t surely despise the poor 
fellow so much as to scorn to have the 
same parents with him?” said Mr. Gra- 
ham. 

“The verra contra’, sir. But a wuman 
wha wad sae misguide the son o’ her ain 
body, an’ for naething but that as she 
had broucht him furth sic he was, —it ’s 
no to be lichtly believed nor lichtly 
endured. I s’ awa’ to Miss Horn an’ 
see whether she’s h’ard ony sic leein’ 
clashes.” 

But as Malcolm uttered her name his 
heart sank within him, for their talk the 
night he had sought her hospitality for 
the laird came back to his memory, 
burning like an acrid poison. 

“You can’t do better,” said Mr. Gra- 
ham. “The report itself may be false— 
or true and the lady mistaken.” 

“She'll hae to pruv ’t weel afore I say 
haud,” rejoined Malcolm. 

“And suppose she does ?” 

“In that case,” said Malcolm with a 
composure almost ghastly, “‘a man maun 
tak what mither it pleases God to gie 
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him. But faith! she winna du wi’ me 
as wi’ the puir laird. Gien she taks me 
up, she’ll repent ‘at she didna lat me lie. 
She'll be as little pleased wi’ the tane o’ 
her sons as the tither, I can tell her, ohn 
propheseed !”” 
_ “But think what you might do between 
mother and son,” suggested the master, 
willing to reconcile him to the possible 
worst. 

“It’s ower late for that,” he answered. 
_ “The puir man’s thairms (fidd/e-strings) 
are a’ hingin’ lowse, an there’s no grip 
eneuch i’ the pegs to set them again. 
He wad but think I had gane ower to 
the enemy, an’ haud oot 0’ my gait as 
eident (diligently) as he hauds oot o’ 
hers. Na, it wad du naething for him. 
Gien 't warna for what I see in Az, I 
wad hae a gran’ rebutter to her claim ; 
for hoo cud ony woman's ain son hae 
sic a scunner at her as I hae i’ my hert 
an’ brain an’ verra stamach? Gien she 
war my ain mither there bude to be 
some nait’ral drawin’s atween ’s, a body 
wad think. But it winna haud, for 
there’s the laird. The verra name 0’ 
mither gars him steik his lugs an’ rin.” 

“Still, if she should be your mother, 
it’s for better for worse, as much as if 
she had been your own choice.” 

“T kenna weel hoo it cud be for waur,” 
said Malcolm, who did not yet, even 
from his recollection of the things Miss 
Horn had said, comprehend what worst 
threatened him. 

“It does seem strange,” said the mas- 
ter thoughtfully after a pause, “that some 
women should be allowed to be mothers 
—that through them sons and daughters 
of God should come into the world— 
thief-babies, say—human parasites, with 
no choice but to feed on the social body.” 

“T wonner what God thinks aboot it 
a’? It gars a body speir whether He 
cares or no,” said Malcolm gloomily. 

“It does,” responded Mr. Graham 
solemnly. 

“ Div ye alloo that, sir?” returned Mal- 
colm aghast. “That soon’s as gien 
a’thing war rushin’ thegither back to the 
auld chaos.” 

“T should not be surprised,”’ continued 
the master, apparently heedless of Mal- 
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colm’s consternation, ‘if the day should 
come when well-meaning men, excellent 
in the commonplace, but of dwarfed im- 
agination, refused to believe in a God on 
the ground of apparent injustice in the 
very frame and constitution of things. 
Such would argue that there might be 
either an omnipotent being who did not 
care, or a good being who could not help, 
but that there could not be a being both 
all-good and omnipotent, for such would 
never have suffered things to be as they 
are.” 

“What wad the clergy say to hear ye, 
sir?’ said Malcolm, himself almost trem- 
bling at the words of his master. 

“Nothing to the purpose, I fear. They 
would never face the question. I know 
what they would do if they could—burn 
me, as their spiritual ancestor Calvin 
would have done; whose shoe-latchet 
they are yet not worthy to unloose. But 
mind, my boy, you've not heard me 
speak my thought on the matter at all.” 

“But wadna ’t be better to believe in 
twa Gods nor nane ava’ ?”’ propounded 
Malcolm—“ane a’ guid, duin’ the best 
for ’s he cud, the ither a’ ill, but as poo- 
erfu’ as the guid ane—an’ for ever an’ 
aye a fecht atween them, whiles ane get- 
tin’ the warst o’ ’t, an’ whiles the ither? 
It wad quaiet yer hert ony gait, an’ the 
battle o’ Armageddon wad gang on as 
gran’ ’s ever.” 

“Two Gods there could not be,” said 
Mr. Graham. “Of the two beings sup- 
posed, the evil one must be called devi?, 
were he ten times the more powerful.” 

“Wi’ a’ my hert,” responded Mal- 

colm. 
“But I agree with you,” the master 
went on, “that Manicheism is unspeak- 
ably better than atheism, and unthink- 
ably better than believing in an unjust 
God. But I am not driven to such a 
theory.” 

“Hae ye ane o’ yer ain ‘at ’Il fit, sir?” 

“If I knew of a theory in which was 
never an uncompleted arch or turret, in 
whose circling wall was never a ragged 
breach, that theory I should know but 
to avoid: such gaps are the eternal win- 
dows through which the dawn shall look 
in. A complete theory is a vault of 
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stone around the theorist, whose very 
‘being yet depends on room to grow.” 

“Weel, I wad like to hear what ye hae 
agane Manicheism ?” 

“The main objection of theologians 
would be, I presume, that it did not pre- 
sent a God perfect in power as in good- 
ness, but I think it a far more objection- 
able point that it presents evil as possess- 
ing power in itself. My chief objection, 
however, would be a far deeper one— 
namely, that its good being cannot be 
absolutely good, for if he knew himself 
unable to ensure the well-being of his 
creatures, if he could not avoid exposing 
them to such foreign attack, had he a 
right to create them? Would he have 
chosen such a doubtful existence for one 
whom he meant to love absolutely? 
Either, then, he did not love like a God, 
or he would not have created.” 

“He micht ken himsel’ sure to win i’ 
the lang rin.” 

“Grant the same to the God of the 
Bible, and we come back to where we 
were before.” 

“Does that satisfee yersel’, Maister 
Graham ?” asked Malcolm, looking deep 
into the eyes of his teacher. 

“Not at all,” answered the master. 

“Does onything ?” 

“Yes; but I will not say more on the 
subject now. The time may come when 
I shall have to speak that which I have 
learned, but it is not yet. All I will say 
now is, that I am at peace concerning 
the question. Indeed, so utterly do I 

feel myself the offspring of the One that 
it would be enough for my peace now— 
I don’t say it would have been always— 
to know my mind troubled on a matter: 
what troubled me would trouble God: 
my trouble at the seeming wrong must 
have its being in the right existent in 
him. In him, supposing I could find 
none, I should yet say there mus¢lie a 
lucent, harmonious, eternal, not merely 
consoling, but absolutely satisfying solu- 
tion.” 

“Winna ye tell me a’ ’at ’s in yer hert 
aboot it, sir?” 

“Not now, my boy. You have got 
one thing to mind now, before all other 
things—namely, that you give this wo- 


man, whatever she be, fair play: if she 
be your mother, as such you must take 
her—that is, as such you must treat her.” 
“Ye’re richt sir,” returned Malcolm, 
and rose. 
“Come back to me,” said Mr. Gra- 


ham, “ with whatever news you gather.” _ 


“I will, sir,” answered Malcolm, and 
went to find Miss Horn. 


He was shown into the little parlor, — 


which, for all the grander things he had 
been amongst of late, had lost nothing 
of its first charm. There sat Miss Horn. 
“Sit doon, Ma’colm,” she said gruffly. 
“Hae ye h’ard onything, mem ?” ask- 


_ed Malcolm, standing. 


“Ay, ower muckle,” answered Miss 
Horn with all but a scowl. “Ye been 
ower to Gersefell, I reckon.” 

“Forbid it!’ answered Malcolm. “ Nev- 
er till this hoor—or at maist it’s nae twa 
—sin’ I h’ard the first cheep o’ ’t, an’ 
that was frae Meg Partan. To no hu- 
man sowl hae I made mention o’ ’t yet 
‘cep’ Maister Graham: to him I gaed 
direck.” 

“Ye cudna hae dune better,” said the 
grim woman with relaxing visage. 

“An’ here I am the noo, straught frae 
him, to beg o’ you, Miss Horn, to tell 
me the trowth o’ the maitter.” 

“What ken I aboot it?” she returned 
angrily. “What sed I ken?” 

“Ye micht ken whether the wuman’s 
been sayin’ 't or no.” 

“Wha has ony doobt aboot that?” . 

“Mistress Stewart as been sayin’ 
she’s my mither, than ?” 

“Ay: what for no?” returned Miss 
Horn with a piercing glower at the 
youth. 

“Guid forfen’ exclaimed Malcolm. 

“Say ye that, laddie?” cried Miss 
Horn, and starting up she grasped his 
arm and stood gazing in his face. 

“What ither sud I say ?” rejoined Mal- 
colm, surprised. 

“God be laudit!”” exclaimed Miss Horn. 
“The limmer may say ‘at she likes noo.” 

“Ye dinna. believe 't than, mem ?” 
cried Malcolm. “Tell me ye dinna, an’ 
haud me ohn curst like a cadger.”’ 

“I dinna believe ae word o’ ’t, laddie,” 
answered Miss Horn eagerly. “Wha 
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cud believe sic a fine laad come o’ sic a 
fause mither ?” 

“She micht be onybody’s mither, an’ 
fause tu,” said Malcolm gloomily. 

“That’s true, laddie; an’ the mair 
mither the fauser. There’s a warl’ 0’ 
witness i’ your face ’at gien she be yer 
mither, the markis, an no puir honest 
henpeckit John Stewart, was the father 
o’ ye. The Lord forgi’e me! what am I 
sayin’ ?” adjected Miss Horn with a cry 
of self-accusation when she saw the pal- 
lor that overspread the countenance of 
the youth, and his head drop upon his 
bosom: the last arrow had sunk to the 
feather. “It’s a’ havers, ony gait,” she 
quickly resumed. “I div not believe ye 
hae ae drap o’ her bluid i’ the body o’ 
ye, man. But,” she hurried on, as if 
eager to obliterate the scoring impression 
of her late words, “that she’s been say- 
in’ ’t there can be no mainner o’ doobt. 
I saw her mysel’ rinnin’ aboot the toon, 
frae ane till anither, wi’ her lang hair 
doon the lang back o’ her, an’ fleein’ i’ 
the win’ like a body dementit. The only 
question is, whether or no she believes 't 
hersel’.”” 

“What cud gar her say *t gien she 
didna believe ’t ?” 

“Fowk says she expecs that w’y to get 
a grip o’ things oot o’ the han’s o’ the 
puir laird’s trustees: ye wad be a son 0’ 
her ain, cawpable o’ mainagin’ them. 
But ye dinna tell me she’s never been at 
yersel’ aboot it ?” 

“Never a blink o’ the ee has passed 
atween’s sin’ that day I gaed till Gerse- 
fell, as I tellt ye, wi a letter frae the 
markis. I thoucht I was ower mony for 
her than : I wonner she daur be at me 
again.” 

“She's daurt her God er’ noo, an’ may 

. weel daur you. But what says yer gran’- 
father till "t noo?” 

“He hasna hard a chuckie’s cheep 0’ 

“What are we haverin’ at than? Can- 
na he sattle the maitter aff han’ ?” Miss 
Horn eyed him keenly as she spoke. 

“He kens no more aboot whaur I come 
frae, mem, nor your Jean, wha ’s heark- 
enin’ at the keyhole this verra meenute.” 

The quick ear of Malcolm had caught 
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a slight sound of the handle, whose prox- 
imity to the keyhole was no doubt often 
troublesome to Jean. 

Miss Horn seemed to reach the door 
with one sfang. Jean was ascending 
the last step of the stair with a message 
on her lips concerning butter and éggs. 
Miss Horn received it, and went back to 
Malcolm. “Na: Jean wadna du that,” 
she said quietly. 

But she was wrong, for, hearing Mal- 
colm’s words, Jean had retreated one 
step down the stair, and turned. 

“But what’s this ye tell me aboot yer 
gran’father, honest man ?” Miss Horn 
continued. 

“Duncan MacPhail’s no bluido’ mine, - 
the mair ’s the pity!” said Malcolm sad- 
ly, and told her all he knew. 

Miss Horn’s visage went through won- 
derful changes as he spoke. ‘Weel, it 
zs a mercy I hae no feelin’s,” she said 
when he had done. 

“Ony wuman can lay a claim till me 
’at likes, ye see,” said Malcolm. 

“She may lay ’at she likes, but it’s no 
illka egg laid has a chuckie intill ’t,” 
answered Miss Horn sententiotisly. “Jist ' 
ye gang hame to auld Duncan, an’ tell 
him to turn the thing ower in ’s.min’ till 
he’s able to sweir to the verra nicht he 
fan’ the bairn in’s lap. But no ae word 
maun he say to leevin’ sowl aboot it 
afore it’s requiret 0’ ’im.” 

“I wad be the son o’ the puirest fish- 
er-wife i’ the Seaton raither nor hers,” 
said Malcolm gloomily. 

“An’ it shaws ye better bred,” said 
Miss Horn. “But she'll be at ye er lang, 
an’ tak ye tent what ye say. Dinna flee 
in her face: lat her jaw awa’, an’ mark 
her words. She may lat a streak o’ licht 
oot o’ her dirk lantren oonawaurs.” 

Malcolm returned to Mr. Graham. 
They agreed there was nothing for it but 
to wait. He went next to his grand- 
father and gave him Miss Horn’s mes- 
sage. The old man fella thinking, but 
could not be certain even of the year in 
which he had left hishome. The clouds 
hung very black around Malcolm's hor- 
izon. 

Since the adventure in the Baillies’ 
Barn, Lady Florimel had been on a visit 
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in Morayshire: she heard nothing of the 
report until she returned. “So you're a 
gentleman, after all, Malcolm?” she said 
the next time she saw him. 

The. expression in her eyes appeared 
to him different from any he had en- 
countered there before. The blood rush- 
ed to his face: he dropped his head, 
and saying merely, “It maun be a’ as it 
maun,” pursued the occupation of the 
moment. 

But her words sent a new wind blow- 
ing into the fog. A gentleman, she had 
said. Gentlemen married ladies! Could 
it be that a glory it was madness to dream 
of was yet a possibility? One moment, 
and his honest heart recoiled from the 
thought: not even for Lady Florimel 
could he consent to be the son of that 
woman! Yet the thought, especially in 
Lady Florimel’s presence, would return, 
would linger, would whisper, would 
tempt. 

In Florimel’s mind also a small de- 
mon of romance was at work. Uncor- 
rupted as yet by social influences, it 
would not have seemed to her absurd 
that an heiress of rank,should marry a 
poor country gentleman. But the thought 
of marriage never entered her head: she 
only felt that the discovery justified a 
nearer approach from both sides. She 
had nothing, not even a flirtation, in 
view. Flirt$he might, likely enough, 
but she did not foremean it. 

Had Malcolm been a schemer, he 
would have tried to make something of 
his position. But even the growth of 
his love for his young mistress was held 
in check by the fear of what that love 
tempted him to desire. 

Lady Florimel had by this time got so 
used to his tone and dialect, hearing it 
on all sides of her, that its quaintness 
had ceased to affect her, and its coarse- 
ness had begun to influence her repul- 
sively. There were still to be found in 
Scotland old-fashioned gentlefolk speak- 
ing the language of the country with 
purity and refinement, but Florimel had 
never met any of them, or she might 
possibly have been a little less repelled 
by Malcolm’s speech. 

Within a day or two of her return Mrs. 
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Stewart called at Lossie House and had 
a long talk with her, in the course of 
which she found no difficulty in gaining 
her to promise her influence with Mal- 
colm. From his behavior on the occa- 
sion of their sole interview she stood in 
a vague awe of him, and indeed could 
not recall it without a feeling of rebuke 
—a feeling which must either turn her 
aside from her purpose or render her the 
more anxious to secure his favor. Hence 
it came that she had not yet sought him: 
she would have the certainty first that he 
was kindly disposed toward her claim— 
a thing she would never have doubted 
but for the glimpse she had had of him. 

One Saturday afternoon about this 
time Mr. Stewart put his head in at the 
door of the schoolroom, as he had done 
so often already, and seeing the master 
seated alone at his desk, walked in, say- 
ing once more, with a polite bow, “I din- 
na ken whaur I cam frae: I want to 
come to the school.” 

Mr. Graham assured him of welcome 
as cordially as if it had been the first 
time he came with the request, and yet 
again offered him a chair; but the laird 
as usual declined it, and walked down 
the room to find a seat with his com- 
panion-scholars. He stopped midway, 
however, and returned to the desk, where, 
standing on tiptoe, he whispered in the 
master’s ear, “I canna come upo’ the 
door.” Then turning away again, he 
crept dejectedly to a seat where some of 
the girls had made room forhim. There 
he took a slate, and began drawing what 
might seem an attempt at a door, but 
ever as he drew he blotted it out, and 
nothing that could be called a door was 
the result. Meantime, Mr. Graham was 
pondering at intervals what he had said. 

School being over, the laird was mod- 
estly leaving with the rest when the mas- 
ter gently called him, and requested the 
favor of a moment more of his company. 
As soon as they were alone he took a 
Bible from his desk and read the words, 
“T am the door: by me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and 
out, and find pasture.” 

Without comment he closed the book 
and put it away. Mr. Stewart stood 
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staring up at him for a moment, then 
turned, and gently murmuring, “I canna 
win at the door,” walked from the school- 
house. 

It was refuge the poor fellow sought— 
whether from temporal or spiritual foes 
will matter little to him who believes that 
the only shelter from the one is the only 
shelter from the other also. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THE BAILLIES’ BARN AGAIN. 


IT began to be whispered about Port- 
lossie that the marquis had been present 
at one of the fishermen’s meetings—a 
report which variously affected the minds 
of those in the habit of composing them. 
Some regarded it as an act of espial, and 
much foolish talk arose about the Cov- 
enanters and persecution and martyr- 
dom. Others, especially the less worthy 
of those capable of public utterance— 
who were by this time, in virtue of that 
sole gift, gaining an influence of which 
they weie altogether unworthy —attrib- 
uted it to the spreading renown of the 
preaching and praying members of the 
community, and each longed for an op- 
portunity of exercising his individual gift 
upon the conscience of the marquis. The 
soberer portion took it for an act of mere 
curiosity, unlikely to be repeated. 

Malcolm saw that the only way of set- 
ting things right was that the marquis 
should go again—openly—but it was 
with much difficulty that he persuaded 
him to present himself in the assembly. 
Again accompanied by his daughter and 
Malcolm, he did, however, once more 
cross the links to the Baillies’ Barn. Be- 
ing early, they had a choice of seats, and 
Florimel placed herself beside a pretty 
young woman of gentle and troubled 
countenance who sat leaning against the 
side of the cavern. , 

The preacher on this occasion was the 
sickly young student—more pale and 
haggard than ever, and halfway nearer 
the grave since his first sermon. He still 
set himself to frighten the sheep into the 
fold by wolfish cries; but it must be al- 
lowed that, in this sermon at least, his 
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representations of the miseries of the 
lost were not by any means so gross as 
those usually favored by preachers of 
his kind. His imagination was sensitive 
enough to be roused by the words of 
Scripture themselves, and was not de- 
pendent for stimulus upon those of Vir- 
gil, Dante or Milton. Having taken for 
his text the fourteenth verse of the fifty- 
ninth Psalm, “And at evening let them 
return; and let them make a noise like 
a dog, and go round about the city,” he 
dwelt first upon the condition and cha- 
racter of the Eastern dogs as contrasted 
with those of our dogs; pointing out to 
his hearers that so far from being valued 
for use or beauty or rarity, they were, 
except swine, of all animals the most 
despised by the Jews—the vile outcasts 
of the border-land separating animals 
domestic and ferine—filthy, dangerous 
and hated; then associating with his 
text that passage in the Revelation, 
“Blessed are they that do his command- 
ments, that they may have right to the 
tree of life, and may enter in through 
the gates into the city; for without are 
dogs,” he propounded, or rather assert- 
ed, that it described one variety of the 
many punishments of the wicked, show- 
ing at least a portion of them condemn- 
ed to rush howling for ever about the 
walls of the New Jerusalem, haunting 
the gates they durst not enter. 

“See them through the fog steaming 
up from the shores of their Phlegethon !” 
he cried, warming into eloquence; “see 
the horrid troop afar from the crystal | 
walls!—if indeed ye stand on those 
heights of glory, and course not around 
them with the dogs—hear them howl 
and bark as they scour along! Gaze at 
them more earnestly as they draw nigh- 
er; see upon the dog-heads of them the 
signs and symbols of rank and authoritv 
which they wore when they walked erect, 
men—ay, women too, among men and 
women: see the crown-jewels flash over 
the hanging ears, the tiara tower thrice- 
circled over the hungry eyes! see the 
plumes and the coronets, the hoods and 
the veils!” 

Here, unhappily for his eloquence, he 
slid off into the catalogue of women’s 
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finery given by the prophet Isaiah, at 
the close of which he naturally found 
the oratorical impulse gone, and had to 
sit down in the mud of an anticlimax. 
Presently, however, he recovered him- 
self, and spreading his wings once more 
swung himself aloft into the empyrean 
of an eloquence which, whatever else it 
might or might not be, was at least 
genuine. 

“Could they but surmount those walls 
whose inherent radiance is the artillery 
of their defence—those walls high-up- 
lifted, whose lowest foundations are. such 
stones as make the glory of earthly 
crowns—could they overleap those gates 
of pearl and enter the golden streets, 
what, think ye, would they do there? 
Think ye they would rage hither and 
thither at will, making horrid havoc 
amongst the white-robed inhabitants of 
the sinless capital? Nay, verily; for in 
the gold transparent as glass they would 
see their own vile forms in truth-telling 
reflex, and turning in agony would rush 
yelling back, out again into the darkness, 
the outer darkness, to go round and 
round the city again and for evermore, 
tenfold tortured henceforth with the 
memory of their visioned selves.” _ 

Here the girl beside Lady Florimel 
gave a loud cry, and fell backward from 
her seat. On all sides arose noises, loud 
or suppressed, mingled with murmurs of 
expostulation. Even Lady Florimel, in- 
vaded by shrieks, had to bite her lips 
hard to keep herself from responding 
with like outcry; for scream will call 
forth scream, as vibrant string from its 
neighbor will draw the answering tone. 

“Deep calleth unto deep! The wind 
is blowing on the slain! The spirit is 
breathing on the dry bones!” shouted 
the preacher in an ecstasy. But one who 
rose from behind Lizzy Findlay had ar- 
rived at another theory regarding the 
origin of the commotion ; and doubtless 
had a right to her theory, inasmuch as 
she was a woman of experience, being 
no other than Mrs. Catanach. 

At the sound of her voice seeking to 
soothe the girl, Malcolm shuddered ; but 
the next moment, from one of those 


freaks of suggestion which defy analysis, 
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he burst into laughter: he had a glimpse 
of a she-dog, in Mrs. Catanach’s Sun- 
day bonnet, bringing up the rear of the 
preacher's canine company, and his 
horror of the woman found relief in an 
involuntary outbreak that did not spring 
altogether from merriment. 

It attracted no attention. The cries 
increased, for the preacher continued to 
play on the harp-nerves of his hearers, 
in the firm belief that the Spirit was be- 
ing poured out upon them. The mar- 
quis, looking very pale, for he could 
never endure the cry of a woman, even 
in a play, rose, and taking Florimel by 
the arm, turned to leave the place. Mal- 
colm hurried to the front to make way 
for them. But the preacher caught sight 
of the movement, and filled with a fury 
which seemed to him sacred rushed to 
the rescue of souls. “Stop!” he shout- 
ed. ‘Go not hence, I charge you. On 
your lives I charge you! Turn ye, turn 
ye: why will ye die? There is no flee- 
ing from Satan. You must resist the 
devil. He that flies is lost. If you turn 
your backs upon Apollyon, he will never 
slacken pace until he has driven you into 
the troop of his dogs, to go howling 
about the walls of the city. Stop them, 
friends of the cross, ere they step be- 
yond the sound of mercy ; for, alas! the 
voice of him who is sent cannot reach 
beyond the particle of time wherein he 
speaks. Now, this one solitary moment, 
gleaming out of the eternity before us 
only to be lost in the eternity behind us 
—this now is the accepted time; ¢hés 
Now and no other is the moment of 
salvation !” 

Most of the men recognized the mar- 
quis: some near the entrance saw only 
Malcolm clearing the way. Marquis or 
fisher, it was all the same when souls 
were at stake: they crowded with one 
consent to oppose their exit: yet another 
chance they must have, whether they 
would or not. These men were in the 
mood to give—not their own—but those 
other men’s bodies to be burnt on the 
poorest chance of saving their souls from 
the everlasting burnings. 

Malcolm would have been ready 
enough for a fight had he and the mar- 
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quis been alone, but the presence of 
Lady Florimel put it out of the question. 
Looking round, he sought the eye of his 
master. 

Had Lord Lossie been wise, he would 
at once have yielded, and sat down to 
endure to the end. But he jumped on 
the form next him and appealed to the 
common sense of the assembly. “Don’t 
you see the man is mad ?” he said, point- 
ing to the preacher. “He is foaming at 
the mouth. For God’s sake look after 
your women: he will have them all in 
hysterics in another five minutes. I 
wonder any man of sense would coun- 
tenance such things!” 

As to hysterics, the fisher-folk had 
never heard of them; and though the 
words of the preacher were not those of 
soberness, they yet believed them the 
words of truth, and himself a far saner 
man than the marquis. 

““Gien a body comes to oor meetin’,” 
cried one of them, a fine specimen of 
the argle-bargling Scotchman—a crea- 
ture known and detested over the habit- 
able globe—‘‘he maun just du as we du, 
an’ sit it oot. It’s for yer sowl’s guid.” 

The preacher, checked in full career, 
was standing with open mouth, ready to 
burst forth in a fresh flood of oratory so 
soon as the open channels of hearing 
ears should be again granted him; but 
all were now intent on the duel between 
the marquis and Jamie Ladle. 

“If the next time you came you found 
the entrance barricaded,” said the mar- 
quis, ‘‘ what would you say to that?” 

“Ow, we wad jist tak doon the sticks,” 
answered Ladle. 

“You would call it Zersecution, wouldn't 
you?” 

“Ay, it wad be that.” 

“And what do you call it now, when 
you prevent a man from going his own 
way after he has had enough of your 
foolery fe 

“Ow, we ca’ dissiplene,” answered 
the fellow. 

The marquis got down, annoyed, but 
laughing at his own discomfiture. 

“I’ve stopped the screaming anyhow,” 
he said. 

Ere the preacher, the tap of whose 


eloquence presently began to yield again, 
but at first ran very slow, had gathered 
way enough to carry his audience with 
him, a woman rushed up to the mouth 
of the cave, the borders of her cap flap- 
ping, and her gray hair flying like an 
old Maenad’s. Brandishing in her hand 
the sfurt/e with which she had been 
making the porridge for supper, she cried 
in a voice that reached every ear, ‘* What’s 
this I hear o’ ’t! Come oot o’ that, Liz- 
zy, ye limmer! Ir ye gaun’ frae ill to 
waur, i’ the deevil’s name ?” 

It was Meg Partan. She sent the con- 
gregation right and left from her, as a 
ship before the wind sends a wave from 
each side of her bows. Men and wo- 
men gave place to her, and she went 
surging into the midst of the assembly. 
“‘Whaur’s that lass o’ mine ?” she cried, 
looking about her in aggravated wrath 
at failing to pounce right upon her. 

“She’s no verra weel, Mistress Find- 
lay,” cried Mrs. Catanach in a loud whis- 
per, laden with an insinuating tone of 
intercession. ‘‘She’ll be better in a meen- 
ute. The minister’s jist ower pooerfu’ 
the nicht.” 

Mrs. Findlay made a long reach, caught 
Lizzy by the arm and dragged her forth, 
looking scared and white, with a red spot 
upon one cheek. No one dared to bar 
Meg’s exit with her prize; and the mar- 
quis, with Lady Florimel and Malcolm, 
took advantage of the opening she made, 
and following in her wake soon reached 
the open air. 

Mrs. Findlay was one of the few of 
the fisherwomen who did not approve 
of conventicles, being a great stickler for 
every authority in the country except that 
of husbands, in which she declared she 
did not believe: a report had reached 
her that Lizzy was one of the lawless that 
evening, and in hot haste she had left 
the porridge on the fire to drag her home. 

“This is the second predicament you 
have got us into, MacPhail,” said his 
lordship as they walked along the Boar's 
Tail—the name by which some desig- 
nated the dune, taking the name of the 
rock at the end of it to be the Boar's 
Craig, and the last word to mean, as 
it often does, not crag, but neck, like 
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the German ragen, and perhaps the 
English scrag. 

“I’m sorry for’t, my lord,” said Mal- 
colm, “but I’m sure yer lordship had the 
worth o’ ’t in fun.” 

“T can’t deny that,” returned the mar- 
quis. 

“And J can’t get that horrid shriek 
out of my ears,” said Lady Florimel. 

“Which of them?” said her father. 
“There was no end to the shrieking. It 
nearly drove me wild.” 

“I mean the poor girl’s who sat beside 
us, papa. Such a pretty, nice-looking 
creature too! And that horrid woman 
close behind us all the time! I hope 
you won't go again, papa. They'll 
convert you if you do, and never ask 
your leave. You wouldn’t like that, 7 
know.” 

“What do you say to shutting up the 
place altogether ?” 

“Do, papa. It’s shocking, vulgar and 
horrid 

“TI wad think twise, my lord, afore I 
wad sair (serve) them as ill as they saired 
me.” 

“Did I ask your advice?” said the 
marquis sternly. 

“It's nane the waur ’at it ’s gien oon- 
soucht,” said Malcolm. ‘It’s the richt 
thing, ony gait.” 

“You presume on this foolish report 
about you, I suppose, MacPhail,” said 
his lordship; “but that won't do.” 

“God forgie ye, my lord, for I hae ill 


duin’ 't! (jind it difficult)” said Mal-- 


colm. 

He left them, and walked down to the 
foamy lip of the tide, which was just 
waking up from its faint recession. A 
cold glimmer, which seemed to come 
from nothing but its wetness, was all the 
sea had to say for itself. 

But the marquis smiled, and turned 
his face toward the wind which was 
blowing from the south. 

Ina few moments Malcolm came back, 
but to follow behind them and say noth- 
ing more that night. 

The marquis did not interfere with the 
fishermen. Having heard of their rude- 


ness, Mr. Cairns called again and press- 
ed him to end the whole thing, but he 
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said they would only be after something 

worse, and refused. 
The turn things had taken that nigh 

determined their after course. Cryings 


out and faintings grew common, and fits 


began to appear. A few laid claim to 
visions, bearing, it must be remarked, a 
strong resemblance to the similitudes, 
metaphors and more extended poetic fig- 
ures employed by the young preacher, 
becoming at length a little more original 
and a good deal more grotesque. They 
took to dancing at last, not by any means 
the least healthful mode of working off 
theirexcitement. It was, however, hard- 
ly more than a dull beating of time to 
the monotonous chanting of a few re- 
ligious phrases, rendered painfully com- 
monplace by senseless repetition. 

I would not be supposed to deny the 
genuineness of the emotion, or even of 
the religion, in many who thus gave 
show to their feelings. But neither those 
who were good before nor those who 
were excited now were much the better 
for this and like modes of playing off 
the mental electricity generated by the 
revolving cylinder of intercourse. Nat- 
urally, such men as Joseph Mair now 
grew shy of the assemblies they had 
helped to originate, and withdrew—at 
least into the background: the reins 
slipped from the hands of the first lead- 
ers, and such windbags as Ladle got up 
to drive the chariot of the gospel with 
the results that could not fail to follow. 
At the same time it must be granted that 
the improvement of their habits, in so 
far as strong drink was concerned, con- 
tinued: it became almost a test of faith 
with them whether or not a man was 
a total abstainer. Hence their moral 
manners, so to say, improved greatly: 
there were no more public-house orgies, 
no fighting in the streets, very little of 
what they called breaking of the Sab- 
bath, and altogether there was a mark- 
ed improvement in the look of things 
along a good many miles of that north- 
ern shore. 

Strange as it may seem, however, mo- 
rality, in the deeper sense, remained very 
much at the same low ebb as before. It 
is much easier to persuade men that God 
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cares for certain observances than ‘that 
he cares for simple honesty and truth 
and gentleness and loving - kindness. 
The man who would shudder at the idea 
of a rough word of the description com- 
monly called swearing will not even 
have a twinge of conscience after a whole 
morning of ill-tempered sullenness, ca- 
pricious scolding, villainously unfair ani- 
madversion or surly cross-grained treat- 
ment generally of wife and children. 
Such a man will omit neither family 
worship nor a sneer at his neighbor. He 
will neither milk his cow on the first day 
of the week without a Sabbath mask on 
his face, nor remove it while he waters 
the milk for his customers. Yet he may 
not be an absolute hypocrite. What can 
be done for him, however, hell itself may 
have to determine. 

Notwithstanding their spiritual experi- 
ences, it was, for instance, no easier to 
get them to pay their debts than here- 
tofore. Of course there were, and had 
always been, thoroughly honest men 
and women amongst them; but there 


were others who took prominent part in 
their observances who seemed to have 
no remotest suspicion that religion had 
anything to do with money or money’s 
worth—not to know that God cared 
whether a child of his met his obliga- 


tions or not. Such fulfilled the injunc- 
tion to owe nothing by acknowledging 
nothing. One man, when pressed, gave 
as a reason for his refusal that Christ 
had paid all his debts. Possibly this 
contemptible state of feeling had been 
fostered by an old superstition that it 
was unlucky to pay up everything, 
whence they had always been in the 
habit of leaving at least a few shillings 
of their shop-bills to be carried forward 
to the settlement after the next fishing- 
season. But when a widow whose hus- 
band had left property would acknow- 
ledge no obligation to discharge his 
debts, it came to be rather more than a 
mere whim. Evidently, the religion of 
many of them was as yet of a very poor 
sort, precisely like that of the negroes, 
whose devotion so far outstrips their 
morality. 

If there had but been some one of 
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themselves to teach that the true outlet 
and sedative of overstrained feeling is 
right action !—that the performance of 
an unpleasant duty, say the paying of 
their debts, was a far more effectual as 
well as more specially religious mode of 
working off their excitement than dan- 
cing !—that feeling is but the servant of 
character until it becomes its child, or, 
rather, that feeling is but a mere vapor 
until condensed into character !—that 
the only process through which it can be 
thus consolidated is well-doing, the put- 
ting forth of the right thing according to 
the conscience universal and individual ! 
—and that thus, and thus only, can the veil 
be withdrawn from between the man and 
his God, and the man be saved in behold. 
ing the face of his Father! 

“But have patience—give them time,” 
said Mr. Graham, who had watched the 
whole thing from the beginning. “If their 
religion is religion, it will work till it puri- 
fies : if it is not, it will show itself for what 
it is by plunging them into open vice. The 
mere excitement and its extravagance— 
the mode in which their gladness breaks 
out—means nothing either way. Zhe 
man is the willing, performing being, not 
the feeling, shouting, singing being: in 
the latter there may be no individuality 
—nothing more than receptivity of the 
movement of the mass. But when a 
man gets up and goes out and discharges 
an obligation, he is an individual: to 
him God has spoken, and he has opened 
his ears to hear. God and that man are 
henceforth in communion.” 

These doings, however, gave—how 
should they fail to give ?—a strong handle 
to the grasp of those who cared for noth- 
ing in religion but its respectability—who 
went to church, Sunday after Sunday, 
“for the sake of example,” as they said 
—the most arrogant of pharisaical rea- 
sons. Many a screeching, dancing fish- 
er-lass in the Seaton was far nearer the 
kingdom of heaven than the most re- 
spectable of such respectable people. I 
would unspeakably rather dance with the 
wildest of fanatics rejoicing over a change 
in their own spirits than sit in the seat 
of the dull of heart to whom the old 
story is an outworn tale, 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
MOUNT PISGAH. 


THE intercourse between Florimel and 
Malcolm grew gradually more familiar, 
until at length it was often hardly to be 
distinguished from such as takes place 
between equals, and Florimel was by 
degrees forgetting the present condition 
in the possible future of the young man. 
But Malcolm, on the other hand, as often 
as the thought of that possible future 
arose in her presence, flung it from him 
in horror, lest the wild dream of winning 
her should make him for a moment de- 
sire its realization. 

The claim that hung over him haunted 
his very life, turning the currents of his 
thought into channels of speculation’un- 
known before. Imagine a young fisher- 
man meditating, as he wandered with 
bent head through the wilder woods on 
the steep banks of the burn, or the little 
green levels which it overflowed in the 
winter, of all possible subjects—what 
analogy there might be ’twixt the body 
and the soul in respect of derivation; 
whether the soul was ¢vaduced as well 
as the body ; as his material form came 
from the forms of his father and mother, 
did his soul come from their souls? or 


did the Maker, as at the first he breath- | 


ed his breath into the form of Adam, 
still, at some crisis unknown in its crea- 
tion, breathe into each form the breath 
of individual being? If the latter theory 
were the true, then, be his earthly origin 
what it might, he had but to shuffle off 
this mortal coil to walk forth a clean 
thing, as a prince might cast off the rags 
of an enforced disguise and set out for 
the land of his birth. If the former 
were the true, then the well-spring of his 
being was polluted, nor might he by any 
death fling aside his degradation or show 
himself other than defiled in the eyes of 
the old dwellers in “those high countries” 
where all things seem as they are, and 
are as they seem, 

One day when, these questions fight- 
ing in his heart, he had for the hundredth 
time arrived thus far, all at once it seem- 
ed as if a soundless voice in the depth 
of his soul replied, ‘ Even then—should 
the well-spring of thy life be polluted 
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with vilest horrors such as, in Persian 
legends, the lips of the lost are doomed 
to drink with loathings inconceivable— 
the well is but the utterance of the wa- 
ter, not the source of its existence: the 
rain is its father, and comes from the 
sweet heavens. Thy soul, however it 
became known to itself, is from the pure 
heart of God, whose thought of thee is 
older than thy being—is its first and eld- 
est cause. Thy essence cannot be de- 
filed, for in Him it is eternal.” 

Even with the thought the horizon of 
his life began to clear: a light came out 
on the far edge of its ocean—a dull and 
sombre yellow, it is true, and the clouds 
hung yet heavy over sea and land, while 
miles of vapor hid the sky, but he could 
now believe there might be a blue be- 
yond in which the sun lorded it with 
majesty. 

He had been rambling on the waste 
hill in which the grounds of Lossie House, 
as it were, dissipated. It had a far out- 
look, but he had beheld neither sky nor 
ocean. The Soutars of Cromarty had 
all the time sat on their stools large in 
his view; the hills of Sutherland had in- 
vited his gaze, rising faint and clear over 
the darkened water at their base, less 
solid than the sky in which they were 
set, and less a fact than the clouds that 
crossed their breasts; the land of Caith- 
ness had lain lowly and afar, as if, weary 
of great things, it had crept away in 
tired humility to the rigors of the North; 
and east and west his own rugged shore 
had gone lengthening out, fringed with 
the white burst of the dark sea; but none 
of all these things had he noted. 

Lady Florimel suddenly encountered 
him on his way home, and was startled 
by his look. “Where Aave you been, 
Malcolm ?” she exclaimed. 

“T hardly ken, my leddy,” he answer- 
ed : “somewhaur aboot the feet o’ Mount 
Pisgah, I’m thinkin’, if no freely upo’ the 
heid o’ 't.” 

“That’s not the name of the hill up 
there ?” 

“Ow na: yon’s the Binn.” 

“What have you been about? Look- 
ing at things in general, I suppose.” 

“Na: they’ve been luikin’ at me, I 
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daur say, but I didna heed them, an 
they didna fash me.” 

“You look so strangely bright,” she 
said, “as if you had seen something both 
marvelous and beautiful.” 

The words revealed a quality of in- 
sight not hitherto manifested by Flori- 
mel. In truth, Malcolm’s whole being 
was irradiated by the flash of inward 
peace that had just visited him—a state- 
ment intelligible and therefore credible 
enough to the mind accustomed to look 


over the battlements of the walls that’ 


clasp the fair windows of the senses. 
But Florimel’s insight had reached its 
limit, and her judgment, vainly endeav- 
oring to penetrate farther, fell, flounder- 
ing in the mud. 

“I know,” she went on. “You have 
been to see your lady mother.” 

Malcolm’s face turned white as if 
blasted with leprosy. The same scourge 
that had maddened the poor laird fell 
hissing on his soul, and its knotted sting 
was the same word mother. He turned 
and walked slowly away, fighting a tyran- 
nous impulse to thrust his fingers in his 
ears and run and shriek. 

“Where are your manners?” cried the 
girl after him, but he never stayed his 
slow foot or turned his bowed head, and 
Florimel wondered. 

For the moment his new-found peace 
had vanished. Even if the old nobility 
of heaven might regard him without:a 
shadow of condescension — that self- 
righteous form of contempt—what could 
he do with a mother whom he could 
neither honor nor love? Love! If he 
could but cease to hate her! There was 
no question yet of loving. 

But might she not repent? Ah, then, 
indeed! And might he not help her to 
repent? He would not avoid her. How 
was it that she had never yet sought 
him? 

As he brooded thus on his way to 
Duncan’s cottage, and, heedless of the 
sound of coming wheels, was crossing 
the road which went along the bottom 
of the glen, he was nearly run over by a 
carriage coming round the corner of a 
high bank at a fast trot. Catching one 
glimpse of the face of its occupant as it 
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passed within a yard of his own, he turn- 
ed and fled back through the woods, 
with again a horrible impulse to howl to 
the winds the cry of the mad laird, “I 
dinna ken whaur I cam frae!"" When 
he came to himself he found his hands 
pressed hard on his ears, and for a mo- 
ment felt a sickening certainty that he 
too was a son of the lady of Gersefell. 

When he returned at length to the 

House, Mrs. Courthope informed him 
that Mrs. Stewart had called and seen 
both the marquis and Lady Florimel. 

Meantime, he had grown again a little 
anxious about the laird, but, as Phemy 
plainly avoided him, had concluded that 
he had found another concealment, and 
that.the child preferred not being ques- 
tioned concerning it. 

With the library of Lossie House at 
his disposal, and almost nothing to do, 
it might now have been a grand time 
for Malcolim’s studies; but, alas! he too 
often found it all but impossible to keep 
his mind on the track of a thought 
through a single sentence of any length. 

The autumn now hung over the verge 
of its grave. Hoar-frost, thick on the 
fields, made its mornings look as if they 
had turned gray with fear. But when 
the sun arose grayness and fear vanish- 
ed: the back-thrown smile of the depart- 
ing glory was enough to turn old age 
into a memory of youth. Summer was 
indeed gone, and winter was. nigh with 
its storms and its fogs and its rotting 
rains and its drifting snows, but the sun 
was yet in the heavens, and changed as 
was his manner toward her, would yet 
have many a half smile for the poor old 
earth—enough to kee her alive until he 
returned, bringing her youth with him. 

To the man who believes that the winter 
is but for the sake of the summer, ex- 
ists only in virtue of the summer at its 
heart, no winter, outside or in, can 
be unendurable. But Malcolm sorely 
missed the ministrations of compulsion : 
he lacked labor, the most helpful and 
most healing of all God’s holy things, 
of which we so often lose the heavenly 
benefit by laboring inordinately that we 
may rise above the earthly need of it. 
How many sighs are wasted over the 
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toil of the sickly :—a toil which perhaps 
lifts off half the weight of their sickness, 
elevates their inner life and makes the 
outer pass with tenfold rapidity. Of 
those who honestly pity such, many 
would themselves be far less pitiable 
were they compelled to share in the toil 
they behold with compassion. They are 
unaware of the healing virtue which the 
thing they, would not pity at all were it a 
matter of choice gains from the compul- 
sion of necessity. 

All over the house big fires were glow- 
ing and blazing. Nothing pleased the 
marquis worse than the least appearance 
of stinting the consumption of coal. In 
the library two huge gratefuls were burn- 
ing from dawn to midnight—well for, the 
books anyhow, if their owner seldom 
showed his face amongst them. There 
were days during which, except the ser- 
vant whose duty it was to attend to the 
fires, not a creature entered the room 
. but Malcolm. To him it was as the 
cave of Aladdin to the worshiper of 
Mammon, and yet now he would often 
sit down indifferent to its hoarded splen- 
dors and gather no jewels. 

But one morning, as he sat there alone, 
in an oriel looking seaward, there lay on 
a table before him a thin folio, contain- 
ing the chief works of Sir Thomas Browne 
—amongst the rest his well-known Re- 
ligio Medici, from which he had just 
read the following passage: ‘When I 
take a full view and circle of myself, 
without this reasonable moderatour and 
equall piece of justice, Death, I doe con- 
ceive my self the most miserablest per- 
son extant; were there not another life 
that I hoped for, &ll the vanities of this 
world should not intreat a moment’s 
breath from me; could the Devil work 
my belief to imagine I could never die, 
I would not outlive that very thought; 
I have so abject a conceit of this com- 
mon way of existence, this retaining to 
the Sun and elements, I cannot think 
this is to be a man or to live according 
to the dignity of humanity. In expecta- 
tion of a better, I can with patience em- 
brace this life, yet in my best meditations 
do often desire death ; I honour any man 
that contemnes it, nor can I highly love 
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any that is afraid of it: this makes me 
naturally love a Soldier, and honour those 
tatter’d and contemptible Regiments that 
will die at the command of a Sergeant.” 

These words so fell in with the pre- 
vailing mood of his mind that, having 
gathered them, they grew upon him, and 
as he pondered them he sat gazing out 
on the bright blowing autumn day. ° The 
sky was dimmed with a clear pallor, 
across which small white clouds were 
driving: the yellow leaves that yet clave 
to the twigs were few, and the wind swept 
through the branches with a hiss. The 
far-off sea was alive with multitudinous 
white—the rush of the jubilant over-sea 
across the blue plain. All without was 
merry, healthy, radiant, strong: in his 
mind brooded a single haunting thought 
that already had almost filled his horizon, 
threatening by exclusion to become mad- 
ness. Why should he not leave the place, 
and the horrors of his history with it? 
Then the hideous hydra might unfold 
itself as it pleased: he would find at 
least a better fortune than his birth had 
endowed him withal. 

Lady Florimel entered in search of 
something to read: to her surprise, for 
she had heard of no arrival, in one of 
the windows sat a highland gentleman 
looking out on the landscape. She was 
on the point of retiring again when a 
slight movement revealed Malcolm. The 
explanation was, that the marquis, their 
seafaring over, had at length persuaded 
Malcolm to don the highland attire: it 
was an old custom of the House of Los- 
sie that its lord’s henchman should be 
thus distinguished, and the marquis him- 
self wore the kilt when on his western 
estates in the summer, also as often as 
he went to court-—would indeed have 
worn it always but that he was no longer 
hardy enough. He would not have suc- 
ceeded with Malcolm, however, but for 
the youth’s love to Duncan, the fervent 
heat of which vaporized the dark heavy 
stone of obligation into the purple vapor 
of gratitude, and enhanced the desire of 
pleasing him until it became almost a 
passion. Obligation is a ponderous roll 
of canvas which Love spreads aloft into 
a tent wherein he delights to dwell. 
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This was his first appearance in the 
garments of Duncan's race. It was no 
little trial to him to assume them in the 
changed aspect of his circumstances ; 
for, alas! he wore them in right of ser- 
vice only, not of birth, and the tartan of 
his lord’s family was all he could claim. 

He had not heard Lady Florimel enter. 
She went softly up behind him and laid 
her hand on his shoulder. He started 
to his feet. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” she said, 
retreating a step or two. 

“TI wad gie twa to be rid o’ them,” he 
returned, shaking his bushy head as if 
to scare the invisible ravens hovering 
about it. 

“How fine you are!” Florimel went 
on, regarding him with an approbation 
too open to be altogether gratifying. 
“The dress suits you thoroughly. I 
didn’t know you at first: I thought it 
must be some friend of papa’s. Now I 
remember he said once you must wear 
the proper dress fora henchman. How 
do you like it ?” 

“It’s a’ ane to me,” said Malcolm. “I 
dinna, care what I weir, gien only I had 
a richt till ’t,”” he added with a sigh. 

“It is too bad of you, Malcolm,” re- 
joined Florimel in a tone of rebuke. 
“The moment Fortune offers you favor 
you fall out with her—won’t give her a 
single smile. You don’t deserve your 
good luck.” 

Malcolm was silent. 

“There’s something on your mind,” 
Florimel went on, partly from willing- 
ness to serve Mrs. Stewart, partly enticed 
by the romance of being Malcolm’s com- 
forter, or perhaps confessor. 

“Ay is there, my leddy.” 

“What is it? Tell me: you can trust 
me?” 

“T could trust ye, but I canna tell ye. 
I daurna—I maunna.”. 

“I see you will not trust me,” said 
Florimel, with a half-pretended, half-real 
offence. 

“IT wad lay doon my life—what there 
is o’ 't—for ye, my leddy; but the verra 
natur’ o’ my trouble winna be tauld. I 
maun beir ’t my lane.” 

It flashed across Lady Florimel’s brain 
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that the cause of his misery, the thing 
he dared not confess, was love of her- 
self. Now, Malcolm, standing before 
her in his present dress and interpreted 
by the knowledge she believed she had 
of his history, was a very different per- 
son indeed from the former Malcolm in 
the guise of fisherman or sailor, and she 
felt as well as saw the difference: if she 
was the cause of his misery, why should 
she not comfort him a little? why should 


‘she not be kindto him? Of course any- 


thing more was out of the question, but 
a little confession and consolation would 
hurt neither of them. Besides, Mrs. 
Stewart had begged her influence, and 
this would open a new channel for its 
exercise. Indeed, if he was unhappy 
through her, she ought to do what she 
might for him. A gentle word or two 
would cost her nothing, and might help 
to heal a broken heart. She was hardly 
aware, however, how little she wanted it 
healed—all at once. 

For the potency of a thought it is per- 
haps even better that it should not be 
logically displayed to the intellect: any- 
how, the germ of all this, undeveloped 
into the definite forms I have given, suf- 
ficed to the determining of Florimel’s 
behavior. I do not mean that she had 
more than the natural tendency of wo- 
mankind to enjoy the emotions of which 
she was the object; but besides the one 
in the fable, there are many women with 
a tendency to mousing; and the idea of 
deriving pleasure from the sufferings of 
a handsome youth was not quite so re- 
pulsive to her as it ought to have been. 
At the same time, as there cannot be 
many cats capable of understanding the 
agonies of the mice within reach of their 
waving whiskers, probably many cat- 
women are not quite so cruel as they 
seem. 

“Can't you trust me, Malcolm?” she 
said, looking in his eyes very sweetly and 
bending a little toward him: “can't you 
trust me ?” 

At the words and the look it seemed 
as if his frame melted to ether. He 
dropped on his knees, and, his heart 
half stifled in the confluence of the tides 
of love and misery, sighed out between 
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the pulses in his. throat, ‘ There’s nae- 
thing I could na tell ye ’at ever I thoucht 
or did i’ my life, my leddy; but it’s ither 
fowk, my leddy. It’s like to burn a hole 
in’ my hert, an’ yet I daurna open my 
mou’.” 

There was a half-angelic, half-dog- 

like entreaty in his up-looking hazel eyes 
that seemed to draw hers down into his: 
she must put a stop to that. “Get up, 
Malcolm,” she said kindly : ‘what would 
my father or Mrs. Courthope think?” ° 

“T dinna ken, an’ I ’maist dinna care: 
‘atween ae thing an’ anither I’m near- 
han’ distrackit,” replied Malcolm, rising 
slowly, but not taking his eyes from her 
face. ‘An’ there’s my daddy,” he went 
on, “’maist won ower to the enemy; an’ 
I daurna tell even him what for I canna 
bide it. Ye haena been sayin’ onything 
till him, hiv ye, my leddy ?” 

“T don’t quite understand you,” re- 
turned Florimel, rather guiltily, for she 
had spoken on the subject to Duncan. 
“Saying anything to your grandfather ? 
About what ?” 

“‘Aboot—aboot—er, ye ken, my led- 
dy.” 

“What her ?” asked Florimel. 

“Her 'at— The leddy o’ Gersefell.” 

“And why—? What of her? Why, 
Malcolm, what can have possessed you ? 
You seem actually to dislike her.” 

“T canna bide her,” said Malcolm, 
with the calm earnestness of one who is 
merely stating an incontrovertible fact, 
and for a moment his eyes, at once trou- 
bled and solemn, kept looking wistfully 
in hers, as if searching for a comfort too 
good to be found, then slowly sank and 
sought the floor at her feet. 

“And why ?” 

“T canna tell ye.” 

She supposed it an unreasoned an- 
tipathy. ‘But that is very wrong,” she 
said, almost as if rebuking a child. ‘You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. What! 
dislike your own mother ?” 

“Dinna say the word, my leddy,” 
cried Malcolm in a tone of agony, “or 
yell gar me skirl an’ rin like the mad 
laird. He's noa hair madder nor I wad 
be wi’ sic a mither.” 

He would have passed her to leave 
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the room. But Lady Florimel could not 
bear defeat. In any contest she must 
win or be shamed in her own eyes, and 
was she to gain absolutely nothing in 
such a passage with a fisher-lad? Was 
the billow of her persuasion to fall back 
from such a rock, self-beaten into poor- 
est foam? She would, she must, subdue 


‘him. Perhaps she did not know how 


much the sides of her intent were prick- 
ed by the nettling discovery that she was 
not the cause of his unhappiness. 

“You're not going to leave me so?” 
she exclaimed in a tone of injury. 

“T'll gang or bide as you wull, my 
leddy,” answered Malcolm resignedly. 

“Bide then,” she returned. ‘‘I haven’t 
half done with you yet.” 

“Ye maunna jist tear my hert oot,”” he 
rejoined with a sad half smile and an- 
other of his dog-like looks. 

“That’s what you would do to your 
mother,”’ said Florimel severely. 

“Say nae ill o’ my mither!” cried 
Malcolm, suddenly changing almost to 
fierceness. 

“Why, Malcolm,” said Florimel, be- 
wildered, ‘ what ill was I saying of her?” 

“It’s naething less than an insz/¢t to 
my mither to ca’ yon wuman by her 
name,” he replied with set teeth. 

It was to him an offence against the 
idea of motherhood —against the moth- 
er he had so often imagined luminous 
against the dull blank of memory —to 
call such a woman his mother. 

“She’s a very ladylike, handsome wo- 
man — handsome enough to be your 
mother even, Mr. Malcolm Stewart.” 

Florimel could not have dared the 
words but for the distance between them, 
but then neither would she have said 
them while the distance was greater. 
They were lost on Malcolm, though, for 
never in his life having started the ques- 
tion whether he was handsome or not, 
he merely supposed her making game 
of him, and drew himself together in 
silence, with the air of one bracing him- 
self to hear and endure the worst. 

“ Even if she should not be your moth- 
er,” his tormentor resumed, ‘‘to show 
such a dislike to any woman is nothing 
less than cruelty.” 
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“She maun pruv’ ’t,” murmured Mal- 
colm, not the less emphatically that the 
words were but just audible. 

“Of course she will do that: she has 
abundance of proof. She gave me a 
whole hour of proof.” 

“Lang’s no strang,” returned Mal- 
colm: “there’s comfort i’ that. Gang 
on, my leddy.” 

“Poor woman! it was hard enough to 
lose her son, but to find him again such 
as you seem likely to turn out, / should 
think ten times worse.” 

“Nae doobt, nae doobt. 
ae thing waur.” 

“What is that ?” 

“To come upon a mither ’at—” 

He stopped abruptly: his eyes went 
wandering about the room, and the mus- 
cles of his face worked convulsively. 

Florimel saw that she had been driv- 
ing against a stone wall. She paused a 
moment, and then resumed. ‘Anyhow, 


But there’s 


if she zs your mother,” she said, ‘“ noth- 
ing you can do will alter it.” 

“She maun pruv’ ‘t,” was all Mal- 
colm’s dogged reply. 

“Just so; and if she can’t,” said Flori- 


mel, “you'll be no worse than you were 
before—and no better,” she added with 
a sigh. 

Malcolm lifted his questioning to her 
searching eyes. 

“Don’t you see,” she went on very 
softly, and lowering her look, from the 
half-conscious shame of half-unconscious 
falseness, “I can’t be all my life here at 
Lossie? We shall have to say good-bye 
to each other —never to meet again, 
most likely. But if you should turn out 
to be of good family, you know—” 

Florimel saw neither the paling of his 
brown cheek nor the great surge of red 
that followed, but, glancing up to spy 
the effect of her argument, did see the 
lightning that broke from the darkened 
hazel of his eyes, and again cast down 
herown. ‘“—Then there might be some 
chance,”’ she went on, “of our meeting 
somewhere — in London, or perhaps in 
Edinburgh, and I could ask you to my 
house—after I was married, you know.” 

Heaven and earth seemed to close 
with a snap around his brain. The next 
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moment they had receded an immeas- 
urable distance, and in limitless wastes 
of exhausted being he stood alone. What 
time had passed when he came to him- 
self he had not an idea: it might have 
been hours for anything his conscious- 
ness was able to tell him. But although 
he recalled nothing of what she had been 
urging, he grew aware that Lady Flori- 
mel’s voice, which was now in his ears, 
had been sounding in them all the time. 
He was standing before her like a mar- 
ble statue with a dumb thrill in its help- 
less heart of stone. He must end this. 
Parting was bad enough, but an endless 
parting was unendurable. To know that 
measureless impassable leagues lay be- 
tween them, and yet to be for ever in the 
shroud of a cold leavetaking! To look 
in her eyes, and know that she was not 
there! A parting that never broke the 
bodily presence—that was the form of 
agony which the infinite moment as- 
sumed. As to the possibility she would 
bribe him with, was it not even the prom- 
ise of a glimpse of Abraham’s bosom 
from the heart of hell? With such an 
effort as breaks the bonds of a night- 
mare dream, he turned from her, and, 
heedless of her recall, went slowly, stead- 
ily out of the house. 

While she was talking his eyes had 
been resting with glassy gaze upon the 
far-off waters: the moment he stepped 
into the open air and felt the wind on 
his face he knew that their turmoil was 
the travailing of sympathy, and that the 
ocean had been drawing him all the 
time. He walked straight to his little 
boat, lying dead on the sands of the har- 
bor, launched it alive on the smooth wa- 
ter within the piers, rove his halliard, 
stepped his mast, hoisted a few inches 
of sail, pulled beyond the sheltering sea- 
walls, and was tossing amidst the torn 
waters whose jagged edges were twisted 
in the loose-flying threads of the north- 
ern gale. A moment more and he was 
sitting on the windward gunwale of his 
spoon of a boat, with the tiller in one 
hand and the sheet in the other, as she 
danced like.a cork over the broken tops 
of the waves. For help in his sore need 
instinct had led him to danger. 
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Halfway to the point of Scaurnose he 
came round on the other tack and stood 
for the Death Head. 

Glancing from the wallowing floor be- 
neath him, and the one wing that bore 
him skimming over its million deaths, 
away to the House of Lossie, where it 
stood steady in its woods, he distin- 
guished the very window whence, hard- 
ly an hour ago, from the centre of. the 
calm companionship of books, he had 
gazed out upon the wind-swept waste as 
upon a dream. 

* How strange,” he thought, “to find 
myself now in the midst of what I then 
but saw! This reeling ocean was but 
a picture to me then—a picture framed 
in the window: it is now alive and I 
toss like a toy on its wild commotion. 
Then I but saw from afar the flashing of 
the white out of the blue water, and the 
blue sky overhead, which no winds can 
rend into pallid pains: now I have to 
keep eye and hand together in one con- 
sent to shun death. I meet wind and 
wave on their own terms, and humor 
the one into an evasion of the other. 
The wind that then revealed itself only 
in white blots and streaks now lashes my 
hair into my eyes, and only the lift of my 
bows is betwixt me and the throat that 
swallows the whales and the krakens. 

“Will it be so with death? It looks 
strange and far off now, but it draws 
nigh noiselessly, and one day I shall meet 
it face to face in the grapple: shall I re- 
joice in that wrestle as I rejoice in this? 
Will not my heart grow sick within me? 
Shall I not be faint and fearful? And 
yet I could almost wish it were at hand! 

“TI wonder how death and this wan 
water here look to God? To Him is it 
like a dream, a picture? Water cannot 
wet Him, death cannot touch Him. Yet 
Jesus could have let the water wet Him, 
and He granted power to death when 
He bowed His head and gave up the 
ghost. God knows how things look to 
us both far off and near: He also can see 
them so when He pleases. What they 
look to Him is what they are: we can- 
not see them so, but we see them as He 
meant us to see them—therefore truly, 
according to the measure of the created. 


Made in the image of God, we see things 
in the image of His sight.” 

Thoughts like these, only in yet cruder 
forms, swept through the mind of Mal- 
colm as he tossed on that autumn sea. 
But what we call crude forms are often 
in reality germinal forms; and one or 
other of these flowered at once into the 
practical conclusion that God must know 
all his trouble and would work for him 
a worthy peace. Ere he turned again 
toward the harbor he had reascended the 
cloud-haunted Pisgah whence the words 
of Lady Florimel had hurled him. 


CHAPTER L. 
LIZZY FINDLAY. ° 

LEAVING his boat again on the dry 
sand that sloped steep into the harbor, 
Malcolm took his way homeward along 
the shore. Presently he spied, at some 
little distance in front of him, a woman 
sitting on the sand, with her head bowed 
upon her knees. She had no shawl, 
though the wind was cold and strong, 
blowing her hair about wildly. Her at- 
titude and whole appearance were the 
very picture of misery. He drew near, 
and recognized her. ‘What on earth’s 
gane wrang wi’ ye, Lizzy ?” he asked. 

“Ow, naething,” she murmured with- 
out lifting her head. The brief reply 
was broken by a sob. 

“That canna be,” persisted Malcolm, 
trouble of whose own had never yet 
rendered him indifferent to that of an- 
other. ‘Is ’t onything ’at a body cud 
stan’ by ye in?” 

Another sob was the only answer. 

“I'm in a peck o’ troubles mysel’,” 
said Malcolm: “I wad fain help a body 
gien I cud.” 

“‘Naebody can help me,” returned the 
girl with an agonized burst, as if the 
words were driven from her by a con- 
vulsion of her inner world, and there- 
with she gave way, weeping and sob- 
bing aloud. “I doobt I'll hae to droon 
mysel’,” she added with a wail, as he 
stood in compassionate silence until the 
gust should blow over; and as she said 
it she lifted a face tear-stained and all 
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white save where five fingers had brand- 
ed their shapes in red. Her eyes scarce- 
ly encountered his: again she buried her 
face in her hands and rocked herself to 
and fro, moaning in fresh agony. 

“Yer mither’s been sair upo’ ye, I 
doobt,” he said. ‘But it'll sune blaw 
ower. She cuils as fest ’s she heats.” 
As he spoke he sat himself down on the 
sand beside her. 

But Lizzy started to her feet, crying, 
“Dinna come near me, Ma’colm. I'm 
no fit for honest man to come nigh me. 
Stan’ awa’! I hae the plague.” 

She laughed, but it was a pitiful laugh, 
and she looked wildly about, as if for 
some place to run to. 

“I wad na be sorry to tak it mysel’, 
Lizzy. At ony rate, I’m ower auld a 
freen’ to be driven frae ye that gait,” 
said Malcolm, who could not bear the 
thought of leaving her on the border of 
the solitary sea, with the waves barking 
at her all the cold winterly gloaming. 
Who could tell what she might do after 
the dark came down ? 

He rose, and would have taken her 
hand to draw it from her face, but she 
turned her back quickly, saying in a 
hard, forced voice, ‘“‘A man canna help 
a wuman, ‘cep it be till her grave.” 
Then turning suddenly she laid her 
hands on his shoulders and cried, “ For 
the love o’ God, Ma’colm, lea’ me this 
moment! Gien I cud tell ony man what 
ailed me, I wad tell you; but I canna, 
(canna! Rin, laddie—rin’ an’ lea’ me.” 

It was impossible to resist her anguish- 
ed entreaty and agonized look. Sore at 
heart and puzzled in brain, Malcolm 
yielding turned from her, and with eyes 
on the ground thoughtfully pursued his 
slow walk toward the Seaton. 

At the corner of the first house in the 
village stood three women, whom he 
saluted as he passed. The tone of their 
reply struck him a little, but not having 
observed how they watched him as he 
approached, he presently forgot it. The 
moment his back was turned to them, 
they turned to each other and inter- 
changed looks. 

“Fine feathers mak fine birds,"’ said 
one of them. 
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“Ay, but he luiks booed doon,” said 
another. 

* An’ weel he may. What’ll his leddy- 
mither say to sica ploy? She'll no saw- 
vor bein’ made a granny o’ efter sic a 
fashion ’s yon,” said the third. 

“Deed, lass, there’s few oucht to think 
less o’ ’t,” returned the first. 

Although they took little pains to low- 
er their voices, Malcolm was far too 
much preoccupied to hear what they 
said. Perceiving plainly enough that 
the girl's trouble was much greater than 
a passing quarrel with her mother would 
account for, and knowing that any inter- 
cession on his part would only rouse to 
loftier flames the coal-pits of maternal 
wrath, he resolved at length to take 
counsel with Blue Peter and his wife, 
and therefore, passing the sea-gate, con- 
tinued his walk along the shore and up 
the red path to the village of Scaurnose. 

He found them sitting at their after- 
noon meal of tea and oatcake. A peat 
fire smouldered hot upon the hearth; a 
large kettle hung from a chain over it 
—fountain of plenty whence the great 
china teapot, splendid in red flowers and 
green leaves, had just been filled; the 
mantelpiece was crowded with the gayest 
of crockery, including the never-absent 
half-shaved poodles and the rarer Goth- 
ic castle, from the topmost story of whose 
keep bloomed a few late autumn flowers. 
Phemy too was at the table: she rose 
as if to leave the room, but apparently 
changed her mind, for she sat down 
again instantly. 

“Man, ye're unco braw the day—i’ 
yer kilt an’ tartan hose!” remarked 
Mair as he welcomed him. 

“IT pat them on to please my daddy 
an’ the markis,” said Malcolm, with a 
half-shamefaced laugh. 

“Are na ye some cauld aboot the 
k-nees?”” asked the guidwife. 

“Nae that cauld I ken ‘at they're 
there, but I’ll sune be used till ’t.” 

“Weel, sit ye doon an’ tak a cup o’ 
tay wi’ ’s.” 

“I haena muckle time to spare,” said 
Malcolm, “but I'll tak a cup o’ tay wi’ 
ye. Gien 't warna for wee bit luggies 
(smadl ears), 1 wad fain speir yer advice 
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aboot ane ‘at wants a wuman-freen’, I’m 
thinkin’.” 

Phemy, who had been regarding him 
with compressed lips and suspended op- 
erations, deposited her bread and but- 
ter on the table and slipped from her 
chair. 

“‘Whaur are ye gauin’, Phemy ?” said 
her mother. 

“Takin’ awa’ my lugs,” returned 
Phemy. 

“Ye cratur!”’ exclaimed Malcolm; 
“ye're ower wise. Wha wad hae thoucht 
ye sae gleg at the uptak ?” 

“Whan fowk winna lippen to me—” 
said Phemy, and ceased. 

“What can ye expect,” returned Mal- 
colm, while father and mother listened 
with amused faces, “ whan ye winna lip- 
pen to fowk? Phemy, whaur’s the mad 
laird?” 

A light flush rose to her cheeks, but 
whether from embarrassment or anger 
could not be told from her reply. “I ken 
nane o’ that name,” she said. 

“Whaur's the laird o’ Kirkbyres, 
than 

“Whaur ye s’ never lay han’ upo’ 
‘im," returned the child, her cheeks now 
rosy red and her eyes flashing. 

“Me lay han’ upo’ ’im!” cried Mal- 
colm, surprised at her behavior. 

“Gien 't hadna been for you naebody 
wad hae fun’ oot the w’y intil the cave,” 
she rejoined, her gray eyes, blue with 
the fire of anger, looking straight into 
his. 


“Phemy! Phemy!” said her mother, | 


“for shame!” 
“There's naé shame intill protest- 
ed the child indignantly. 
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“But there zs shame intill 't,’’ said 
Malcolm quietly, “for ye wrang an hon- 
est man.” ; 

“Weel, ye canna deny,” persisted 
Phemy, in mood to brave the Evil One 
himself, “’at ye was ower at Kirkbyres 
on ane o’ the markis’s mears, an’ heild 
a lang confab wi’ the laird’s mither.” 

“T gaed upo’ my maister’s eeran’,” 
answered Malcolm. 

“Ow, ay! Idaur say! But wha kens, 
wi’ sic a mither ?” 

She burst out crying and ran into the 
street. Malcolm understood it now. 
“She’s like a’ the lave (ves¢),” he said 
sadly, turning to her mother. 

“T’m jist affrontit wi’ the bairn,” she 
replied, with manifest annoyance in her 
flushed face. 

“She’s true to 42m,” said Malcolm, 
“gien she binna fair to me. Sayna a 
word to the lassie. She'll ken me bet- 
ter er lang. An’ noo for my story.” 

Mrs. Mair said nothing while he told 
how he had come upon Lizzy, the state 
she was in, and what had passed be- 
tween them; but he had scarcely finish- 
ed when she rose, leaving a cup of tea 
untasted, and took her bonnet and shawl 
from a nail in the back of the door. Her 
husband rose also. “I'll jist gang as 
far’s the Boar’s Craig wi’ ye mysel’, 
Annie,” he said. 

“I'm thinkin’ ye'll fin’ the puir lassie 
whaur I left her,” remarked Malcolm. 
“IT doobt she daured na gang hame.” 

That night it was all over the town 
that Lizzy Findlay was in a woman’s 
worst trouble, and that Malcolm was the 
cause of it. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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GROUSE-SHOOTING IN GALLOWAY. 


I—A SCOTCH SHOOTING-BOX. 


(\NE summer afternoon a party of 

five sportsmen—increased by the 
addition of two servants to the mystical 
number of seven—rolled rapidly, in two 
stout dog-carts, along a lonely road that 
wound its serpentine course among the 
barren hills of Galloway, North Britain. 
As it was the eve of that red-letter day 
in the British sporting calendar, the 
twelfth of August, their conversation was 
chiefly of moors, grouse, pointers, breech- 
loaders, strongles,* and other kindred 
subjects; and the still and solemn hill- 
sides guarding gloomily their way gave 
back their loud talk and laughter in 
startling and emphatic echoes, rarely 
awakened in that weird labyrinth of 
mountains. No town or hamlet was 
within fifteen miles of their route, and 
not even a human habitation within 
sight, except on a far hillside the lonely 
cot of some shepherd, whose collie-dog 
rushed to the door at the unwonted sight 
of strangers, to hail the passing show 
with a series of staccato barks, all but 
unheard at the distance. 

Galloway —a district in which the 
sternest titanic features and the serenest 
pastoral aspects are found together in 
wonder - compelling contiguity — com- 
prises the Scottish shires of Wigtown 
and Kirkcudbright.¢ Its inhabitants in 
the olden time spent an exciting existence 
in warlike and predatory occupations, 
being constantly engaged either in driv- 
ing off the flocks and herds of their 
neighbors or in defending their own 

~from the midnight marauder. At a later 
day the solitude which abides in that 
wild waste of mountains and peat-mosses 
was broken by other sounds than the 
shouts of encountering cattle -rievers ; 
for its inaccessible and sequestered cha- 
racter made Galloway a favorite resort 
and ready /hiding-place for the fugitive 


* A worm (Strongylus pergracilis) infesting feath- 
ered game. 
¢ Pronounced, in Scotland, A7%r-koo’brie. 


Covenanters of the seventeenth century. 
Often have its mountains and solitary 
glens reverberated the praises of psalm- 
singing conventicles or afforded conceal- 
ment to the fearful devotions of their 
scattered remnants; and often have its 
tracts of spongy moss opportunely in- 
tervened to aid the flight of some fleet- 
footed Nonconformist from the heavy 
dragoons of ClaverMouse and Dalziel. 
The present inhabitants of that seldom- 
visited region—descendants of the afore- 
mentioned freebooters and more recent 
Covenanters—are keepers of sheep and 
tillers of the ground, and, besides being 
distinguished for their strict Presbyterian- 
ism, have all the mildness of disposition 
and douce simplicity of manners that ac- 
cords with these arcadian occupations. 
They live chiefly on porridge, oatmeal 
cake and a kind of ham, called “ braxy,” 
which is made of the flesh of such ani- 
mals of their flocks as die of the pre- 
vailing ovine “blind staggers.” To the 
stern and solemn aspect of the region 
they inhabit are perhaps due in a great 
measure their sedate demeanor and the . 
intense religious feelings with which they 
are imbued; for it is a familiar truth 
that in the course of time traits are 
evolved in the moral and physical cha- 
racter of the people of some, and it may 
be of all, countries which are more or 
less readily traceable to topographical 
influences. But Galloway is beautiful as 
well as grand. The gray granite peaks 
—among which, far above the line where 
the sheep stray in feeding, the eagles 
have their unreachable eyries and the 
foxes their holes—are broad-based on 
undulating slopes of purple heather, 
down which the brooks run merrily, to 
be tossed abruptly into occasional cas- 
cades that at a distance look like threads 
of silver as they foam and flash in the 
sunshine; and hid away in the moun- 
tain-hollows are numerous deep black 
lochs or pools, covering from sight 
chasms in the earth’s crust almost un- 
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fathomable and fed by many subterranean 
springs. 

Through such scenes the sportsmen 
penetrated for eighteen miles ere they 
arrived at a squat, old-fashioned cottage 
situated by the roadside and fronting a 
large loch, from all sides of which the 
brown heath sloped upward to the moun- 
tain-summits, shutting out the far horizon. 
This cottage was Poolquhan Lodge, a 
fabric of nooks and corners, of cluster- 
ing chimneys and diminutive diamond- 
pane windows—windows that stared with- 
out blinking from every gable, or peeped 
from under the brd&d and drooping eaves 
like peering eyes that are shaded by 
overhanging brows. Being fronted by 
a spacious oaken porch—an arcade, in- 
deed, of every delicately-scented vine— 
and flanked by bow-windows about which 
the brier and the honeysuckle twined at 
their own sweet will, this Scotch shoot- 
ing-box was decidedly rustic in its cha- 
racter. But the rusticity of it was so 
dainty and picturesque that the whole 
structure had the appearance of a very 
pretty toy, which might aptly be sup- 
posed to have dropped from the hands 
of some saucy cherub above on a ter- 
restrial wilderness of moors and moun- 
tains. 

It was in front of this toy cottage that 
Captain Seton, the driver of the first 
dog-cart, pulled up his two docktail nags 
in tandem, with a very artistic flourish 
of his whip. “Eighteen miles in two 
hours twelve minutes,” he said, looking 
at his watch. “That is not bad going 
on a country road, gentlemen ?” 

“Ah, Jack, Jack!” cried the captain's 
father from vehicle number two, ‘you 
don’t spare your cattle.” 

“If the beauties were just off the grass, 
sir, they might feel a spin of eighteen 
miles,” returned the young man, slap- 
ping the “beauty” nearest him with 
much heartiness on the flank, “ but, sir, 
they are as hard as nails.” 

During this dialogue all had been get- 
ting down leisurely on firm ground, and 
now stood stretching their limbs and 
yawning before the cottage-porch, for 
an extension of the arms is seldom 
unaccompanied by an extension of the 


jaws. Besides the Setons, the party con- 
sisted of Mr. Diogenes Cardus, a man 
of letters; Gilbert Penn, an American; 
and Lieutenant O’Shaughnessy of Cap- 
tain Seton’s regimental company. They 


had come from Castle Cairn, the resi- 


dence of Mr. Seton, Sr., to spend a week 
or two at his shooting-box, Poolquhan, 
and their immediate intention was to 
bag as many of his grouse on the follow- 
ing day as their guns could fairly send 
to grass. After entering the Lodge the 
guests had time before dinner to take a 
glance at its interior. The “toy cottage” 
was found to be unexpectedly commo- 
dious. The apartments, though small, 
were numerous; and the furniture was 
of the plainest description. Matting 
covered the floors; a few otter-skins 
hung on the chairs; deer-skins did duty 
as foot-mats; deer-heads and antlers, 
stuffed birds and beasts, drawings of 
horses and dogs, etc. occupied odd cor- 
ners, stood on brackets and variously 
garnished the walls. Indeed, the inter- 
nal arrahgements of Poolquhan Lodge, 
as well as its external appearance, seem- 
ed to be intended to mildly impress the 
minds of its inmates with the romantic 
idea that they were “roughing it’’—an 
idea not the less pleasing, perhaps, that 
it had no foundation in reality. 

The dinner which was served up to 
the quintette of sportsmen on the even- 
ing of their arrival at Poolquhan was, 
as the author remarked, ‘‘a cold colla- 
tion—all cold, except some bonny trout, 
which had been fried in ‘butter and flour, 
of course.” When the cloth had been 
removed the butler set on the table a 
kettle of hot water for the brewing of a 
stiff tumbler of toddy; and with the aid 
of that powerful stimulant and milder 
beverages the party settled down to pass 
the long summer twilight, and to enjoy 
at the open windows the sweet odors of 
the earth, which in that latitude vegeta- 
tion seems to exhale most copiously in 
the last hour of day. 

“By the bye, Penn,” said Captain Se- 
ton in the act of lighting his meerschaum, 
“what did you think of my pair of dock- 
tails and their style of going as we came 
along? You Americans say your trot- 
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ting horses can beat the world, don’t 
you?” 

“And their trotting horses cam beat 
the world, John,” interposed Mr. Cardus 
with decision before Penn could open 
his lips to reply. “We have nothing in 
this country that can powder along at 
217.” 

“IT believe not,” assented the captain. 

“Undoubtedly,” resumed the man of 
letters with an oracular air, “ America is 
the nursery of trotters and pacers and 
rackers, and trotting and pacing and 
racking are the true democratic gaits. 
Curvets, caracoles and demivolts belong 
to the feudal system. These terms oc- 
cur frequently in romances of medizval 
times, but one never reads of trotting. 
Pilgrims ambling easily on their way to 
Canterbury were said to ‘ canter ;’ 
canter does very well now-a-days for 
such penitents as have comfortable con- 
sciences, and can make sure of absolu- 
tion at their journey’s end. It is a gait 
which does very well, also, for well-to- 
do farmers from Yorkshire or anywhere 
else, who, thinking of nothing but 
Proputty, proputty, proputty, canter an’ canter 

awaiy ; 
but a man that has work to do, and a 
limited time to do it in, wants an animal 
with a maximum of speed and a mini- 
mum of action; and the serviceable nag 
answering to that description—having 
speed without show—is the trotter.” 

“You can’t ride to hounds on a trot- 
ting cob,” objected O'Shaughnessy with 
a shy wink over a glass of claret. 

“Why not? Anass will serve, Shaugh- 
ny my boy, to carry a fool anywhere— 
to hounds or—much farther, where he 
will fare worse. I think it is the Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table who says, 
truly enough, that the trotting horse is 
essentially a republican institution, while 
the race horse is an outgrowth of aris- 
tocracies ; but nevertheless, has not there 
been a growing partiality in America of 
late years for horse-racing in preference 
totrotting? Wherefore, I ask,” exclaim- 
ed the author, waxing suddenly orator- 
ical, “have the Longfellows and Harry 
Bassetts begun to supplant the far-famed 
Dexters on the turf? Are the American 
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people becoming aristocratic in their 
tastes, eh ?—even in their taste for horse- 
flesh, eh? Are they all going back like 
pampered hippophagi to the fleshpots of 
Egypt, heh ?”” 

“Oh, bother Egypt, Cardus !”’ cried the 
captain. 

“With pleasure, John; but take me in 
your dog-cart when you again try the 
speed of your docktails.” 

“Very sorry, indeed, but you are a 
heavy-weight, and I don’t want ballast 
till I go yachting.” 

“ Baliast, sir!’ 

“T would advise you, Mr. Cardus,” 
said O'Shaughnessy with a slight brogue, 
“to content yourself with some stout car 
without springs.” 

“Oh, have your jest, for to be made 
the subject of jesting is the penalty which 
acquaintance with you young military 
men entails on respectable people, who, 
supposing you to be compounded of 
puff-powder and rose-water, ultimately 
find you to be only pipeclay and gin.” 

“‘Cardus,’’ said the white-haired host, 
purple in the face from laughter or tod- 
dy, or perhaps from both together—" Car- 
dus, Jack is so reckless a driver I fear 
he’ll meet with an accident one of these 
days.” 

“T fear he won’t: no such luck ?’ growl- 
ed the angry scribe. “Take my advice, 
young gentlemen,” he continued, appar- 
ently mollified by the operation of brew- 
ing his fifth tumbler of toddy, “and do not 
indulge too freely to-night. For see! 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight : 


it is growing dark. With cool heads to- 
night we'll have steady hands to-mor- 
row.” 

“Quite right,” rejoined the captain. 
“I want a very full bag of birds to-mor- 
row—a full bag, and of course fairly 
come by. I don’t want to see a single 
cheeper * thrown in.” 

“But don’t make a labor of what 
should be a pleasure—hurrying over the 
ground and knocking the wind out of 
stout gentlemen like Seton and me,” 
implored the author. 

“Sing a song to-night and don’t shoot 


*A young cheeping bird. 
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the dogs to-morrow, and we will spare 
you,” returned Captain Seton, with one 
half of whose request Mr. Cardus imme- 
diately complied by singing “A Fine Old 
Country Gentleman,” without preface or 
remark. 

“Now do you warble us a few bars, 
Shaughny,” he said, graciously receiv- 
ing the congratulations of the company 
at the conclusion of his ditty, and com- 
pounding himself a fresh toddy, doubt- 
less to remove the huskiness induced by 
his vocal efforts. To this invitation the 
young Irishman responded by singing 
the verses which follow ere the five 
sportsmen in Poolquhan Lodge retired 
to their slumbers : 


THE PROUD RED GROUSE. 
Soon as the sun peeps o’er the hill, 
And birds are piping merr’ly, 
When mists of night at morn distill 
In dewdrops pure and pearly, 
Then from the covert where he dwells, 
Among the purple heather-bells, 
The grouse leads forth to bracken dells 
His hungry brood right early. 


The capercailzie and curlew 
May speed across the mosses ; 
The darting snipe, that dips in dew, 
May haunt the hags and fosses : 
These tempt us not to greet the sun, 
And range the heath with dog and gun : 
‘This day the proud red grouse alone 
Our sporting craft engrosses. 


We long to see him upward spring 
And spread each russet feather ; 
And with the wind, on whistling wing, 
Sweep crowing o’er the heather. 
Then haste we now unto the hill 
Where roams the game old grouse at will : 
His fate, foregone, we shall fulfill 
Ere home we hie together. 


Il.—DOG AND GUN. 


Gilbert Penn was awakened before six 
o'clock on the following morning by a 
knocking at his bedroom door. It was 
- Parks, the butler, who had come to ask 

what the gentleman would have for his 
“morning ;”’ for in some parts of Scot- 
land those who partake of “something 
as a “nightcap” before retiring to 
repose are expected to be not averse to 
an egg-flip or petit verre as an “ eye- 
opener” at break of day. And, to speak 
the precise truth, there are few men who 
can resist taking a “ morning ” or a “ stir- 
‘rup-cup” or a “nightcap” when it is 


offered them with the persuasive and 
persistent eloquence which the ceremony 
of dram-drinking seems invariably to in- 
spire in the land of “ mountain-dew.” 

morning, Parks ?” 

“Yessir, your morning. We indulge 
very early up ‘ere in the ‘ills, sir—just a 
taste, you know, to fortify the system 
against the raw hatmosphere. I have 
Curagoa and I have bitters, sir; which 
the bitters I can recommend, sir, being 
my own hinvention and prepared with 
my own ‘and.” 

“Not any, Parks, thank you. I'll turn 
out and take a bath instead.” 

“Cup of black coffee perhaps, sir, with 
a dash of brandy in it?’ suggested the 
wheedling butler—with so much of per- 
suasion, however, that Penn felt as if it 
would be ungracious to refuse. He had 
thrown open the little window and ad- 
mitted a troop of morning odors—hon- 
eysuckle, heather- bloom and brier— 
odors so breezy and sweet that for a 
time the butler and his brandy and bit- 
ters remained forgotten in the back- 
ground, And if Mr. Parks had been 
some goblin damned, instead of a dap- 
per, well-shaven and rather engaging 
person, and in the act of dispensing 
decoctions sulphurous of smell, instead 
of enticing bitters of his own “hinven- 
tion,” with no thought more diabolical 
than a design on a guinea-fee, Penn 
could scarcely have held both butler and 


bitters in greater aversion than he did | 


for one brief minute while he stood in- 
haling at the open window the fragrance 
wafted toward him and borne upward 
on the invisible wings of the rising dew. 
It seemed indeed a sacrilege to introduce 
the fumes of brandy among the pure 
zephyrs of the fair morning. Besides, 
a wonderful transformation was taking 
place aroundhim. The sun, like a great 
magician, was lifting the veil from hill 
and valley: the night mists were slowly 
rolling up the gorges, and hiding all the 
mountain -summits except one jagged 
peak, which seemed to have pierced the 
fleecy curtain, and which looked like 
some enchanted islet in a sea of silver 
or the remarkable effect of mirage. 
“These mists might be laden with mias- 
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mata productive of rheumatism and 
ague,” was Penn’s hygienic reflection ; 
and in that case prevention was undoubt- 
edly better than cure. From precaution- 
ary motives, therefore, he availed him- 
self of the tonic “cinder” in his coffee 
which the butler recommended. 

At breakfast nothing was talked of 
but the sporting prospects of the day; 
but of all the questions which were 
hastily discussed with the lamb cutlets 
and fried trout this appeared to be the 
one of direst moment: Was the neigh- 
boring laird of Drumquhill to be shoot- 
ing on his moor that day? The bare 
possibility of Poolquhan becoming but a 
beater of game to Drumquhill, and driv- 


ing Poolquhan birds to Drumquhill Moor, | 


was too horrible to contemplate. The 
doubtful questions were at last settled, 
however; and settled, one and all, by a 
direct reference to the anticipated move- 
ments of the mysterious and apparently 
ubiquitous Drumquhill. Indeed, there 
seemed to be a tacit understanding 
among the Poolquhan party that they, 
each and all, would have discharged 
their whole duty that day if at night they 
could lay their heads on their pillows 
with consciences void of the abominable 
offence of giving Drumquhill the slight- 
est chance of bagging one solitary bird 
which, having been born and bred on 
the preserves of Poolquhan, could rea- 
sonably claim the right and privilege of 


- ending its days there. 


By eight o’clock the sportsmen were 
on the rough and winding road that led 
to the extreme boundary of the Pool- 
quhan estate, whither the gamekeeper, 
his assistants and the dogs had proceed- 
ed an hour before. All were seated in a 
dog-cart except Captain Seton, who rode 
before on a nimble galloway. They pro- 
gressed slowly across a wild and solitary 
moor, sometimes skirting the base of a 
hill or mounting deviously to its crest; 
sometimes startling the frisky lambs by 
the road or scaring up a covey of grouse ; 
but having always around them the 
heather, and always above them the sol- 
emn gray hills outlined sharply against 
the sky. The only sound heard while 
traversing the solitude was the cry of the 


curlew, or the croak of a raven fright- 
ened from his perch on. some command- 
ing pinnacle of rock, where he had been 
scenting in the morning gales the taint 
of carrion in some distant corry. By 
and by the rendezvous was reached, 
where the gamekeeper and three “lumps 
of boys,” his gillies, were awaiting the 
arrival of the party. There were also 
four dogs in leash, and a horse and cart 
for the conveyance homeward of the 
spoils of the battue. All preliminary 
arrangements having been completed 
without much loss of time, two of the 
dogs, a pointer and a setter, were sent 
to range the moor in front of the five 
“guns,” who advanced in an extended 
line. The laird and O'Shaughnessy were 
on the right, Captain Seton and Penn 
were on the left, while Cardus took ad- 
vantage of the central position to divide 
his attention very equally between the 
dogs. The day was fine, the scent good, 
and the birds almost as tame as barn- 
yard fowls; for these red grouse, which 
become objects of such amazing inter- 
est to English sportsmen in August, and 
which are the subject of periodical dis- 
cussion in Parliament and the press, be- 
sides being the unwitting cause of much 
of the commotion at railway stations 
and steamboat wharves in the fall of the 
year—sending the denizens of cities to 
skip among the hills and well-dressed 
crowds to people the waste places of the 
land,—these red grouse sit so close in 
the first days of the shooting season that 
it is a very mild exaggeration to say they 
have to rise and be shot to save them- 
selves from being trampled under foot. 
As they grow older they grow more wary, 
and a very few days suffice to make them 
as shy of men and dogs as is the heron or 
the kite. 

The two dogs were no sooner in the 
heather than they gave tokens that they 
were on the track of game. The point- 
er, foot poised and tail extended, re- 
mained as motionless as the rock, while 
the setter, one moment crouching, was 
the next creeping toward the invisible 
game with swift and stealthy steps, after 
the manner of the breed. “Steady, dog!” 
cried Captain Seton on the left, calling 
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the setter to a halt, while at the same 
moment a double report rang out on the 
right, where the laird and the subaltern 
were distinguishing themselves by bag- 
ging the first two birds of the season. 
Meanwhile, the captain and Penn, fol- 
lowed by Cardus, were hurrying breath- 
lessly over knowes and leaping across 
moss-hags in the wake of the setter. 
Another shout from the captain brought 
the dog to a halt when he seemed to be 
close upon his game, but did not pre- 
vent him, as soon as he caught a glimpse 
of the birds among the heather, from 
flushing up the whole covey. Suddenly 
they rose, all together, with the sound of 
a rushing wind, and winged their swift 
flight round the shoulder of a hill, led by 
the patriarch of the’ brood, crowing lust- 
ily as he flew. Captain Seton, however, 
brought down one bird, and Penn, miss- 
ing with one barrel, emptied the other 
with better fortune. Mr. Cardus, on the 
contrary, did not begin so favorably, be- 
ing tempted to aim at the “brown” of 
the birds—a sure way of hitting nothing; 
and having blazed right and left once or 
twice to little purpose, he sat down con- 
tentedly on a rock to divest himself of 
his necktie and to recover from the fa- 
tigues of the sport. 

“The setter is a good-enough ranger, 
Craigie, but far too eager at the birds,” 
remarked Captain Seton to the game- 
keeper, who was standing near. 

“T'll hae to gie him a taste o' the whup, 
Captain John, if he rins through his birds 
that gate,” replied Craigie in the Gallo- 
vidian dialect, and shaking significantly 
before the eyes of the offending setter a 
rather ugly-looking lash. “ He’s as gude 
a dog as ony hereawa’, but I daur say 
the slut— her that’s ower-by with the 
laird—is the steediest at the birds. But 
see, sir! the dog’s settin’.” 

The setter was “winding” another 
large covey of birds, and so much effect 
had Craigie’s “whup” and threatening 
gestures exerted on the animal that in 
all his future operations he exhibited 
that discretion which a well-trained dog 
should possess. The birds rose one by 
one or in couples, thus giving occupation 
to Penn and the captain as quickly as 


they could cram the cartridges into their 
breech-loaders; and in the short space 
of five minutes, within the circle of a few 
yards, they made a large addition to their 
bag. That is not, of course, a very no- 
ble kind of sport, but if to fill a bag with 
birds be a sportsman’s object, perhaps 
the accomplishment of it cannot, with 
meaning or propriety, be termed “ sport” 
at all. 

“Vera pretty, gentleman—vera,” said 
the keeper, as he walked off to the as- 
sistance of the hapless author, who in 
leaping over a ditch had run the muzzle 
of his gun into the oozy bank, and now 
had both barrels well plugged with six 
inches of stiff moss. 

The sun, now in the meridian, was 
blazing down with an intensity almost 
tropical; and from the heat and toil of 
trudging through the tall heather the 
sport had become very severe labor in- 
deed, even to the youngest and strong- 
est of the party; when lo! a “lump ofa 
boy’’ summoned them to a cool and 
shady spot where lunch awaited them. 


IIl.—“ CHAFF” AND “ FEATHERS.” 

“Ah! I call this enjoyment, real en- 
joyment, because it has been well earn- 
ed,” said Mr. Cardus complacently as 
he set himself down on the soft turf in 
desirable proximity to the chicken salad 
and the claret-cup. 

“Well earned, eh?” queried Captain 
Seton, casting a significant side glance 
toward the others. “That depends on 
how many grouse you have shot.” 

“Pshaw, John!” replied the author, 
elevating his voice to an oratorical pitch, 
“J did not come out to slaughter a lot of 
young birds, mere bones and feathers— 
not I. I came out for the exercise and 
the air— 

To breathe the glory of the taintless air, 

With pleasurable pantings of the blood— 

To lie on heather, 
as Robert Buchanan sings. Really, gen- 
tlemen, the air on these Galloway hills 
is very appetizing.” 

Perhaps by way of affording his 
friends ocular demonstration of the ab- 
solute truth of the last assertion, the 
man of letters at that precise moment 
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helped himself with a lavish hand to the 
good things within his reach. 

“Yes, indeed,” he resumed : “ grouse- 
shooting serves a humane and useful pur- 
pose when it brings together men like you 
and me, Seton, for an outing on the hills. 
But it has its abuses, young gentlemen, 
and I rather think this custom of ‘mak- 
ing a bag’ is one of them. It appears to 
me that whenever a bag has to be made 
the shooting ceases to be sport, and be- 
comes instead a labor—a fatiguing, san- 
guinary labor. The gamekeeper says 
you have bagged nearly seventy brace 
of game this morning, and it will be sur- 
prising to me if in that large number 
there are none but full-fledged birds. 
‘Seventy brace’ looks very well on pa- 
per, John Seton, but in the bag it may 
be a mere bed of feathers.” 

“And you, my Diogenes — what have 
you done?” rejoined the captain. ‘You 
have toiled more and shot fewer birds 
than any of us, I warrant.” 

“Your father can tell you that while 
you were blowing fledglings from the 
muzzle of your gun, I was leveling the 
old cocks.” 

“* Published this day, a new and thrill- 
ing romance by a well-known story- 
teller,” remarked the bashful young 
Irishman parenthetically. 

“T have the honor, in return for that 
dry joke, to drink your health, Shaughny 
my boy; which I do out of the largest 
beaker within reach,” 
under the thin pretence of toasting the 
lieutenant, he emptied the claret-pitcher 
at a single draught. “ But, joking apart, 
these grouse are sitting remarkably close 
to-day : so much the worse for them. I 
have seen entire coveys exterminated, 
one bird after another as it rose being 
sent to grass again ere it had a chance 
to spread its wings. And I affirm, John 
Seton, that you might with as much rea- 
son take your breech-loader into a farm- 
yard and begin a deliberate popping at 
the ducks and dorkings, and call ‘shat 
sport, as dignify with that name the in- 
discriminate slaughter that takes place 
on the moors on this twelfth of August.” 

“Hear! hear!” “Bravo!” “Go it 
again!” were the ejaculations that greet- 
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cried Cardus, as, | 
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ed this burst of eloquence, and encour- 
aged Mr. Cardus to proceed with his 
harangue: 

“ But you young military men are with- 
out compunction and without mercy. 
You forget to allow either your heads or 
your guns to grow cool. Like men in 
battle who have smelled powder and 
seen blood, and who exchange fear for 
ferocity, you slaughter right and left with 
an evident .satisfaction which, to a man 
of my feelings, is reallya—a— That is, 
in short, you cease to be sportsmen and 
become bagmen.” 

“T don’t think it a boast to say that 
Jack Seton and his friends are not ‘ pot- 
hunters,’ remarked the captain quietly 
after the ironical cheers that hailed Mr. 
Cardus’s brilliant peroration had sub- 
sided. ‘I admit we are burning a little 
extra gunpowder to-day, because it is 
the Twelfth. Everybody does the same 
thing.” 

“* Everybody’ is an ass, John,” return- 
ed Mr. Cardus, with his mouth full of 
cold pie and his look full of wisdom— 
“an ass that drives instead of being driv- 
en. Don’t take that ass’s bit into your 
mouth, I advise you.” 

“Humph! Wé are not shooting our 
best to-day because Drumquhill has been 
straining his stumpy legs and blazing 
right and left since seven o’clock this 
morning, in order to bag more game 
than Poolquhan. You don’t suppose, 
Diogenes, that because Drumquhill may 
be making an ass of himself in that way, 
Poolquhan feels bound to copy his ca- 
pers and echo his brays?—you don't 
suppose that, eh ?” 

“Oh no, John,” rejoined the author: 
“we have a better opinion of Poolquhan. 
But Poolquhan has a son, you know—a 
son who makes sometimes a not unsuc- 
cessful attempt to imitate the animal he 
can describe so truly to the life.” 

“Have your laugh, my friend. I don’t 
defend the ‘big-bag’ custom. It is a 
custom that is—a—” 

“More honored in the breach than the 
observance,” interpolated the man of 
letters. 

“Not at all,” answered the captain. 
“T maintain it is a custom from which 


people may ascertain how the moors are 
stocked, and how much the various 
shootings to let are worth.” 

“Oh, now that you begin to talk like 
a poulterer, I'll stop my mouth with a 
weed.” 

“And if the largest cigar in my case 
will contribute in the smallest measure 
toward that operation, it is heartily at 
your service,” retorted the captain. “You 
know, Diogenes, you could not fill a bag 
with game of your own shooting even if 
you had the heather limed for you. But 
a respectable bag of grouse I am resolved 
to have, and therefore we to our sfort, 
and you to your /ador, as soon as pos- 
sible. Consume our cigars if you will, 
but not our precious minutes.” 

* * * * 

It was nearly six o'clock when the 
sportsmen, after another tramp on the 
moor which merely repeated the morn- 
ing’s experience, prepared to return to 
the Lodge. Craigie and the “lumps of 
boys" had packed the game in a cart, 
and gave the result of the day’s shoot- 
ing as one hundred and twenty-six brace 
of grouse, thirteen snipe and a few odd 
birds. This magnificent total was hail- 
ed with satisfaction; and even Mr. Car- 
dus, forgetting his censorious speeches at 
lunch, appeared to be in the best of hu- 
mors, for during the afternoon he had 
brought down to his own gun ten brace 
of birds, which, as he serio-comically 
assured his friends, were “all old cocks, 
you know.” 

In the course of the journey home the 
author and Penn, having a mind to ex- 
plore, parted company from their friends, 
and, promising to turn up at the dinner- 
hour, trudged over a good mile of heath- 
ery knolls toward the loch. They reach- 
ed it at a point where the road wound 
along the shore, and was separated from 
the limpid waves and pebbly beach by 
nothing more than a fringe of the green- 
est turf. They sat down to enjoy the 
beauty of the scene and the stillness of 
the hour, when they were suddenly start- 
led by a voice behind them, saying, 
“Gude-e’en tae ye, gentlemen.” 

The speaker was an old man of meagre 
frame, but wiry appearance, and with a 
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sharp and even fierce look in his steel- 
gray eyes. He wore a battered old silk 
hat and a coat once black, but now green 
with age. Both articles were many sizes 
too large for their present wearer, and 
were doubtless the cast-off things of: 
some more fortunate man. 

“Axin’ your pardons, sirs, but had ’e 
ony luck on the moor the day ?"" 

“Well, yes, my good man, we had 
very fair sport— one hundred and thirty 
brace or thereby,” replied Cardus pomp- 
ously. 

“Weel dune you! weel dune! Gang 
oot the morn again, like fine fallows. Ye 
hae dune weel the day.” 

The cool: familiarity of this little old 
man amused Penn, but seemed rather to 
irritate his companion: ‘And wherefore 
should we go out again to-morrow, my 
friend ?” 

“What for should ye gang oot the 
morn?—is that what ye’re speirin’? 
What for wad ye gang oot but to kill 
every gemm-bird in Gallowa’, tae be 
sure, and gie the puir fairmer-bodies a 
chance. It’s a shame to ruin men fora 
bag o’ feathers.” As the little old man 
spoke his gray eyes flashed, and he 
drove his iron-shod stick savagely into 
the road. : 

“What — what — what— what’s this ?” 
exclaimed Cardus, disconcerted by the 
old fellow’s vehemence. 

“What's what? D’ye ken your ain 
langidge when ye hear 't? Are ye fa- 
meeliar wi’ the honest truth when it’s 
spokken? And hae ye ony common 
sense ?”” 

“Sir, do you know to whom you are 
speaking in this outrageous manner?” 
said Cardus, getting very angry. 

“I kenna wha ye be, and as little do 
Icare. /,” continued the old man proud- 
ly, drawing up his diminutive figure. and 
placing his hand with a pathetic air on 
his sunken, ragged breast—‘I was once 
a fairmer, till gemm and siccan vermin 
brocht me to what ye see. They’ll tell 
ye it was the drink, but ah na, it wasna 
the drink. I was sober eneuch till gemm 
wrocht ruin amang my craps and made 
emp’iness in my grainary. But tak my 
compliments to Poolquhan — Johnnie 
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McCaa’s compliments—and tell him to 
kill anither hunner brace the morn, and 
hae dune wi’ them. And sae gude-nicht 


~ and mair luck to ye!” 


He turned to depart, but as a new 


- thought seemed to strike him he ap- 


proached the two sportsmen with a sim- 
pering air. All independence had gone 


. out of his face, all dignity had forsaken 


his manner, and the vacant smile and 
cringing attitudes of imbecility had taken 
their place: “Ye'll hae nocht to gie a 
puir auld body to drink success to ye in 
a half gill? Jist a copper or twa, kind 
gentles. Thank ye! They'll tell ye it 
was the drink, but I am jist like my nee- 
bors, though. A drappie’s meat as weel 
as drink to an auld body like me—ha! 
ha! Gude-nicht! gude-nicht!” And 


‘with the wherewithal for a dram in his 


possession Johnnie McCaa trudged quick- 
ly out of sight. 

*“ Poor John McCaa!” said Mr. Seton 
as the circumstance was related to him 
after dinner that evening. ‘He was 
once a very well-to-do farmer, as he 
says, but he took to drinking, and went 
altogether to wreck and ruin. Doubt- 
less he was more or less under the in- 
fluence of spirits when you saw him, for 
whisky regulates all his movements.” 

“Then must his movements be irreg- 
ular,” said Cardus, regulating his own 


movements at the moment with a little 
of the same stimulant. 

“Yes, indeed,” rejoined the laird, gaz- 
ing abstractedly the while at his tumbler 
of toddy. “Drink is the ruin of too 
many among our lower classes, and 
what they drink is of the worst. As 
John Highlandman said, ‘Too much 
whisky is a bad thing, especially bad 
whisky.’” 

* %* * * 

That night was a night of broken 
slumbers and fearful dreams to one, at° 
least, of the five sportsmen in Poolqu- 
han Lodge. Penn dreamed that a huge 
cock-grouse, with a striking resemblance 
to Johnnie McCaa, was tearing at the 
vitals of Mr. Seton and conducting a 
vicious attack on the nose,of poor Car- 
dus, and that the host was vainly trying 
to cram the winged monster into a Lil- 
iputian gamebag, which he drew from 
his waistcoat pocket, while the luckless 
scribe had in readiness a bottle of spirits 
for the better preservation of the mon- 
ster as soon as his capture should be 
effected. The result of this singular 
encounter Penn was not permitted to 
behold, however, for he awoke with a 
headache and stiffened limbs—temporary 
if not quite pleasing mementoes of a 
day’s grouse-shooting in Galloway. 

ROBERT SOMERS, JR. 


MISS FITCH. 


I. 

“| THINK,” said Miss Fitch, setting 
on the table a dainty little pair of 
socks, and contemplating them in rather 
an absent manner—‘I think I shall go 
to town to-morrow.” Miss Fitch lived 
in Bridgeton, and when she talked of 
going to town she meant going to Phila- 

delphia, as a matter of course. 
“It is likely to be a fine day, I think,” 
continued Miss Fitch, leaning out of the 
window far enough to catch a glimpse 


of the western sky. “How lovely it is 
after the rain!” 

It certainly was very pleasant. Miss 
Fitch lived in one of the broad, clean, 
quiet streets of the good old town in a 
pretty two-story house, rather tall for its 
size, as houses are apt to be in those 
parts. The pillared porch was overrun 
with yellow honeysuckle, and the mag- 
nolia rose (beautiful alike for its flowers 
and foliage), as was also the roof of that 
picturesque and convenient appendage 
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peculiar, I believe, to West Jersey houses, 
and called a‘‘summer kitchen.” Every- 
thing that could be painted was paint- 
ed white or green. Everything else was 
whitewashed, for in West Jersey you can- 
not be a Christian unless you whitewash 
twice a year. There were two great lin- 
den trees in front of the house, just now 
in blossom and resounding with the 
“murmur of innumerable bees.” The 
air, just slightly salted, was heavy with 
the scent of yellow honeysuckle. The 
only gloomy things about the place were 
the black ribbons which fluttered from 
the shutters, and Miss Fitch’s own dress, 
which was of the deepest black, only re- 
lieved by a plain collar of clear muslin. 

As Miss Fitch leaned from the window 
an old colored man passing in the street 
took off his hat to her.’ 

““Good-evening, Uncle Jacob,” said 
Miss Fitch. “Wait a moment: I want 
to speak to you.” Miss Fitch put on her 
hat and went out on the steps to question 
the old man about some one of his nu- 
merous grandchildren—Melindy or Sally 
or Huldy—who wanted a place. 

“What beautiful flowers!’ said she, 
looking at the bunch of laurels which 
the old man carried. “I had not realized 
that the laurels were already in blossom.” 

“TI brung ’em along a-puppus for Miss 
Fitch,” said Uncle Jacob. “I ’member 
how you and your ma used to like ’em. 
*Member just like ’twas yesterday seein’ 
your ma a-settin’ in the wagon, and 
Matt Garrison a-bendin’ down the bushes 
for you to break off the posies. Matt 
was a nice boy: you don’t know what’s 
become of him, I s’pose ?” 

“T believe he lives in South America,” 
said Miss Fitch, accepting the flowers 
with thanks. ‘“Good-evening, Uncle 
Jacob. Send Sally up in the morning.” 

Miss Fitch retreated to the parlor and 
sat down behind the half-closed shutters. 
She looked at the flowers, but she did 
not see them. Another picture was be- 
fore her eyes. She saw her mother, even 
then an invalid, sitting smiling and 
pleased in the little carriage—the half- 
cleared spot in the opening—the pond 
with a bank of bright orange-colored 
sand rising behind it—the varnished 


leaves of the holly and oak scrub reflect- 
ing the sun—the velvet shadows and 
warm solid lights of the late afternoon ; 
and amidst all herself, a girl of eighteen, 
reaching up to gather the exquisite pink 
and white and crimson buds and flowers 
which Matthew Garrison bent down to 
her twenty years ago. In another mo- 
ment the picture was gone, shaken, as its 


reflection in the pond might have been, ~ 


by a sudden gust of sobs—blotted out by 
a rain of tears. There was no rebellion, 
and hardly any bitterness, in her grief. 
Even in the midst of it her heart was 
saying again and again, “ It was all well: 
it was best so. Not my will, but Thine 
be done.” 

You see, the faith of this gentle lonely 
lady was not bankrupt. It was perfectly 
solvent, ready to answer in a moment, 
and in the purestgeld, any calls which 
might be made upon it. She was quite 
composed again in five minutes, and 
rose to put her flowers in water. Having 
arranged them to her satisfaction, she 
went out to the kitchen, where an ancient 
black woman presided. 

“T think I shall go to town to-morrow, 
Aunt Katy,” said Miss Fitch. 

“Do tell!” returned Aunt Katy. “Com- 
in’ home at night ?” 

“I think not. I believe I shall stay 
all night, and come home in the boat 
next day.” 

“Do tell!” said Aunt Katy again. It 
was a remark which she considered per- 
tinent to any subject or event. ‘ Well, 
I'll have your breakfast bright and early, 
and I guess I’d better speak to the om- 
nibus to-night!” 

Miss Fitch had always been called 
“Miss Fitch.” Even in her youth she 
had never been called Mary Anne by 
any one but her mother. She might 
fairly be called an old maid, seeing that 
she was nearer forty than thirty. Her 
soft brown hair showed no traces of gray, 
and was equally guiltless of cushions or 
frizzes. Her dress looked like a dress, 
and not like a rag-bag, though it was 
sufficiently in the prevailing fashion not 
to be singular, and it was absolutely neat 
and delicate even in its blackness. Miss 
Fitch was an orphan, her mother having 
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- passed away some six months before. 
Edward Garrett, who ought to know bet- 
ter, says somewhere that orphanage is 
not touching at forty. I believe it is 
often far more bitterly felt at forty than 
at fourteen. I read in the paper the 
other day of a lady who died at the age 
of one hundred and ten, leaving a single 
daughter of eighty. I do not believe the 
world held a more desolate orphan than 
that maiden lady of fourscore. Miss 
Fitch did not recollect her father. She 
and her mother had lived on quietly to- 
gether ever since she could remember, 
neither rich nor yet poor, having enough 
to keep themselves and Aunt Katy, and 
something besides to give away. They 
were great readers of all sorts of books, 
and Miss Fitch had inherited a couple 
of shares in the Philadelphia Library, 
which gave the use of a good many vol- 
umes in the course of a year. She and 
her mother had been all in all to each 
other. Now the mother was gone, and 
the daughter felt forlorn and lonely, and 
as if her work in the world was done. 
But she did not give up life for a bad 
business even now. She lived quietly 
and cheerfully on in the little house in 
Lime street, reading her books, studying 
her Bible, teaching her regular evenings 
in the school which a few charitable 
ladies had set up for the factory -girls, 
making baby things for a friend in town 
who dealt in such mysteries, and waiting 
on Providence. 

“T am well and strong,” she reasoned 
within herself; ‘‘I am as like to live as 
ever I was; and I have money enough 
to support myself and Katy. It stands 
to reason that I must have something to 
do in the world yet, and I have faith to 
believe that my work will be shown to 
me when the time comes.” 

So she sat still, watching and waiting 
for an opening, and doing meanwhile 
such things as came to hand. 

According to her third cousin, Ira 
Horton, there was no need of all this 
watching and waiting. “It stood to rea- 
son,” according to that very well-to-do 
and prudent farmer, “that there was no 
sense in Mary Anne’s occupying a house 
which she could rent for two hundred a 
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year, and keeping that old black woman, 
not worth her salt. There was enough 
else she might do.’’ So argued Ira, 
whom Miss Fitch disliked, and came as 
near hating as her gentle nature and 
Christian principles would allow; and 
that for several reasons. He was always 
assuming the right to meddle in her 
affairs, he annoyed her by calling her 
Mary Anne, and he wanted to marry 
her. Ira had lost three wives in twenty 
years, and on the first two bereavements, 
after an interval of some months, he had . - 
offered himself to his cousin. He had 
not yet repeated the offer since the de- 
mise of Number Three, but Miss Fitch 
knew the event was impending, and she 
kept out of his way. 


Il. 

Miss Fitch had finished her business 
in Philadelphia. She had disposed of 
her work and acquired a new stock of 
materials; she had bought a new dress 
for herself and one for Katy; she had 
visited the library and carried off Hak». 
luyt's Voyages and Mrs. Oliphant's new. 
novel; and she had bought a box of 
candy at Whitman’s—a ladylike weak- 
ness of which she was in her heart a 
little ashamed. She was now sitting in 
the upper cabin of the neat and pretty 
little Bridgeton steamer, quietly amused 
with the bustle of the wharf, and waiting 
to open -her novel till they should begin 
to thread the tortuous windings of Co- 
hansey Creek. 

A little before the boat pushed off the 
attention of Miss Fitch was attracted to 
a woman who walked hastily down to 
the wharf, and after asking a question or 
two came on board and up into the cabin, 
The woman was poorly dressed in a 
shabby silk which had once been rich 
and handsome, and she held by the 
hand a child some six years old, attired 
in the same way—a thin, wizened, scared 
little creature, with great black eyes and 
a stoop which almost amounted to a de- 
formity. The appearance of the pair 
was forlorn in the extreme, and the wo- 
man in particular had a wild, haggard 
look of utter misery. Miss Fitch hada 
heart which always went out toward any- 
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thing like a forlorn child. She watched 
the little girl with interest, and presently 
offered her a cake which she took from 
her bag. The child went timidly toward 
her, and then, as if attracted by some- 
thing in her face, sat down on a stool 
at her feet. 

“Yes, yes,” said her companion in 
broken English, “you stay by the pretty 
lady: she be good to you.” 

“Is she sick?” asked Miss Fitch. 

The woman shook her head as if not 
understanding the words, and then leav- 
ing the cabin she went out on the little 
upper deck to which it opened, and stood 
looking at the shore and the ships. The 
little girl showed signs of drowsiness, 
and Miss Fitch lifted her to the cushions 
by her side, where she was soon asleep. 
Miss Fitch became engaged in her nov- 
el, glancing now and then at the child’s 
guardian, who still stood gazing at the 
shore. The boat was now passing the 
fort, and it was growing too dark to read, 
when Miss Fitch, looking up, saw the 
strange woman suddenly spring over the 
railing of the deck and disappear under 
the wheel. 

Others besides herself had seen the 
leap. The boat was instantly stopped, 
and every effort made to save her, but 
in vain. She was probably struck by 
the wheel, for she never rose. 

“Well, I’ve done all I could,” said 
Captain McGregor, coming into the cab- 
in where Miss Fitch was holding on her 
lap the still sleeping child. ‘Poor thing! 
she’s gone to her account sudden enough. 
I mistrusted something wrong about her 
from the first, and I rather guess she 
meant to do it when she came aboard. 
It’s a wonder she didn’t take the child 
too. Poor little thing! how sound she 
sleeps! don’t she ?” 

“ Rather too sound, I am afraid,” said 
Miss Fitch: “1 fear she has been drug- 
ged.” 

“Likely as not. It might be a mercy 
if she never waked, poor lamb! She’ll 
have to be taken care of somehow for 
to-night, and to-morrow I'll carry her 
back and hand her over to the author- 
ities.” 

“And what will become of her after 
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that ?”” asked Miss Fitch, looking down 
at the little dark thin face, so unlike 
anything she had ever seen, and which 
yet seemed some way not utterly un- 
known to her, 

“Oh, she'll have to go to the alms- 
house and take her chance among the 
rest. It seems a poor lookout for a girl, 
don’t it ?—worse than for a boy.” 

Miss Fitch did not answer for a mo- 
ment or two. Then she said, as if 
changing the subject, “I suppose this 
will make us rather late ?” 

“Well, yes. I’ve lost more than an 
hour with this business, but it couldn’t 
be helped. The poor thing wasn’t much 
good to herself or any one else, I dare 
say, but of course I had to take just as 
much pains to find her as if she had been 
the best woman in the world. You saw 
her when she went, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Fitch, shuddering at 
the recollection: “I had my eyes on her 
at the moment.” 

“Did she jump or fall, think ?” 

“Oh, she jumped: there could be no- 
doubt about it. I never saw such a 
glance as she cast behind her.” 

“Well, well, the Lord’s merciful,” said 
the captain. ‘Very likely she didn’t 
know what she was about. But what to 
do with the girl? My wife’s down to 
Salem and our house is shut up, so I 
can’t take her home.” 

“7 will take her home,” said Miss Fitch 
decidedly. ‘She needs care and watch- 
ing: I am sure she-has been drugged.” 

“Well, I’m sure— But it’s just like 
your folks,” said Captain McGregor. 
“Tm rather afraid you may get into a 
scrape, though. The child looks to me 
as though she was getting down sick.” 

“So much the more need of care,” 
answered Miss Fitch. “I have no one 
to think of but myself and Katy, you 
know,” she added with rather a tearful 
smile, for she had been much shaken. 
“We have both had the small-pox, and 
it can’t well be worse than that.” 

About three o’clock in the morning 
the little stray, wrapped in warm clean 
flannel, was laid in Miss Fitch’s own 
bed. She had roused a little, enough to 
drink some of the coffee which Aunt 
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Katy had ready for her own nursling, 
but she soon dropped off again. Her 
under-clothing, though much worn, was 
both fine and clean, but there were no 
marks to be found. 

The next day Captain McGregor came 
up to see Miss Fitch. “‘ Well, what about 
the little girl?’ he asked. “Am I to 
take her back ?” 

“Not to-day certainly,” answered Miss 
Fitch. “The child is very sick, and Dr. 
Elsmore thinks her recovery a matter of 
great doubt. It would never do to move 
her.” 

“And hardly worth while if she isn’t 
likely to live,” said the captain. “It is 
making you a good deal of trouble, 
though.” 

“That does not matter,” answered Miss 
Fitch. ‘My hands are rather empty of 
work at present. I am only glad that she 
was guided to me, as she seemed to be.” 

“Well, she’s in good hands, whether 
she lives or dies,”” remarked the captain, 
rising. ‘‘If 1 find out anything about the 
mother — supposing she was the mother 
—I'll let you know. Suppose the little 
thing lives, what will you do with her ?” 

“IT shall see when the time comes,” 
replied Miss Fitch. ‘I have never found 
that I gained a great deal by making up 
my mind beforehand.” 

“That’s just as true as you live-—What 
a nice woman she is!” ruminated the 
captain as he took his way to the boat. 
“IT wonder why she never got married? 
I suppose she’s too fine and delicate for 
common use, like my wife’s old china. 
And yet I don’t know: that same china 
has outlasted a good many sets of earth- 
enware.” 


III. 


Miss Fitch was sitting in her pleasant 
parlor-window sewing on a child’s pink 
frock, and the little stranger who had 
fallen into her hands two weeks before 
was bolstered up in one corner of the 
comfortable old sofa. She was provided 
with a doll, a picture-book and a kitten 
by way of amusement, but she seemed to 
find her greatest pleasure in looking at 
Miss Fitch as she sat in the window. 

Captain McGregor had made all due 
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inquiries, but he had learned very little. 
The woman had come from New York 
with the child a few days before, and 
had taken lodging at a decent little tav- 
ern near the waterside. She had no 
baggage. She had paid her way, but 
seemed very silent and reserved. The 
woman of the house had discovered that 
she took opium, and believed that she 
gave it to the child to keep her quiet. 
The little girl seemed weak and sickly, 
and rather afraid of the woman, but she 
was very good and never complained. 
The landlady thought both were Spanish 
or Portuguese. 

This was all the captain could find 
out, and this he imparted to Miss Fitch. 
He also confided to her some wonderful 
ready-made garments which he had pur- 
chased in town, saying he felt as if he 
had a kind of right to do something for 
the child. Miss Fitch thanked him, and 
said the things were very nice. 

“What do you call her?” asked the 
captain. 

“Katy found a washed-out mark on 
some of her clothes, of which I can 
make out only ‘Car—,’ so we call her 
Carry, and she seems to like the name 
very well.” 

Carry, then, if that was her name, sat 
in her corner tranquilly contemplating 
Miss Fitch, and Miss Fitch as tranquilly 
pursued her occupation, when both were 
disturbed by the entrance of Ira Horton. 
Ira had heard of the child through Uncle 
Jacob, who had imparted the additional 
information that ‘folks said Miss Fitch 
was a-goin’ to adopt her.” 

“Not if I know it,” said Ira to himself. 
“T ain't going to have no such child 
round among my young ones. Mary 
Anne will have enough to do with them, 
and she has just got to hear reason.” 

Accordingly, the next morning Mr. 
Horton “caught a ride” with a neighbor 
and came up to Bridgeton, for the double 
purpose of making his cousin hear rea- 
son and taking the afternoon boat to 
Philadelphia. Miss Fitch received him 
as usual with due politeness and some 
stiffness. 

“So, that’s the child, is it?’ said Ira, 
regarding the little Carry. ‘A nice time 
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you've had of it! You shouldn’t have 
let yourself be taken in so, Mary Anne. 
I shall give McGregor a piece of my 
mind.” 

* Miss Fitch did not seem to think this 
remark called for any answer. She mea- 
sured one slip of cambric by another, 
and remained silent. 

“However, there’s no great harm done 
yet,” continued Ira. “I’m going to town 
this afternoon, and I'll take her along 
and hand her over to the proper officers. 
There’s no reason in her being a burden 
on you or on this town.” 

“Not in the least,” answered Miss 
Fitch placidly don’t mean she shall 
be either.” 

“Well, then—I knew you'd hear rea- 
son,” said Ira, relieved to find his task 
easier than he expected—“I'll call for 
her this afternoon at two o'clock.” 

“It is not worth while for you to take 
that trouble,” said Miss Fitch. “I can 
take the child to Philadelphia myself 
when I am ready to have her go.” 

“Now, I know what that means, Mary 
Anne,” said Ira impressively, and rising 
at the same time. “You are thinking 
of fixing the young one up with clothes 
or some such nonsense. There’s no use 
in that: it is only wasting time and mon- 
ey. You have her ready, and I'll take 
her off your hands at two precisely.” 

At two o'clock precisely Ira Horton 
* drove up to the door in a carriage, and 
jumping out entered the house without 
ceremony. Miss Fitch was working at 
the window as before, and looked up 
with an expression, if one may say so, of 
composed surprise. 

“Well, where's the child?” Ira asked 
impatiently. ‘I thought you'd have her 
all ready.” 

“Carry?” asked Miss Fitch innocent- 
ly. “She is up stairs taking a nap: she 
is hardly strong enough to sit up all day.” 

Ira stared: “Why, Mary Anne, what 
do you mean? Didn’tI tell you I'd call 
for her at two o'clock precisely and take 
her back to town?” 

“And I told you, if I remember, that 
I should take her back myself when I 
wished her to go. At present I have no 
such wish.” 
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“You don’t mean to keep her?” said 
Ira Horton. 

“Such is my present intention, Mr. 
Horton.” 

“Now, Mary Anne, you won’t go and 
be such a fool?” said Ira, forgetting his 
prudence in his vexation. “Adopting 
children is flying in the face of Prov- 
idence, anyhow, and if you must have 
one, there’s them that has got some claim 
on you.” 

“Indeed! I know of no children who 
have any claim on me,” said Miss Fitch,” 
her delicate color rising a little. 

“And you don’t know the least thing 
about her,” said Ira, pursuing his argu- 
ment. “Like as not she’s got nigger 
blood in her: I shouldn’t wonder a bit.” 

Miss Fitch made no reply. 

“Nowreally, Mary Anne, howit looks!” 
continued Mr. Horton, growing desper- 
ate as the time grew short. ‘You don’t 
know how folks will talk—going up to 
town this way, and coming back with a 
child that nobody knows. It ain’t half- 
way decent. I did think you had some 
sense, Mary Anne.” 

“I think, Mr. Horton, that I have 
sense enough to manage my own af- 
fairs,” said Miss Fitch, rising and speak- 
ing with emphasis. “Allow me to say 
that your constant interference in them 
seems to me to be both unauthorized 
and impertinent. I beg there may be 
no more of it. Good-afternoon.” And 
Miss Fitch left the room, leaving Mr. 
Horton more amazed than if a hen- 
partridge had flown in his face. 

“Hullo, Horton! time’s most up,” 
shouted the driver from the gate. 

“And there’s a dollar for the carriage, 
when I might just as well have walked!” 
exclaimed Ira. “I declare, it does beat 
all! Very well, Miss Fitch! you’ve lost 
your chance this time, my girl! You 
may live an old maid till you die, for all 
me.” 

If Miss Fitch heard this threat, she 
did not wither under it. She pursued 
her tranquil way, making pretty frocks 
and aprons for the little Carry, who was 
growing stronger every day, and seem- 
ing to find great comfort in the child’s 
vehement affection for herself. Carry 
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could remember very little of her former 
life. She told in her imperfect English 
of papa and Madrina and the big ship, 
and poor Madrina in the water, and then 
invariably came such a rush of fear and 
horror, so much passionate weeping and 
clinging to her protector, that Miss Fitch 
ceased to question her. As Carry’s health 
improved the stoop in her shoulders dis- 
appeared, and her face rounded out and 
lost the terribly old, suffering expression 
which had made it so painful to look 
upon. She became a very lively, attract- 
ive child, and people who had begun by 
wondering at Miss Fitch for taking such 
a burden on herself, began to think she 
had not been so foolish after all. 

The laurels were in bloom a second 
time when Miss Fitch and her nursling 
went to make a visit of some days’ dura- 
tion to a friend in Greenwich. Elizabeth 
Howell was a maiden lady like herself, 
but of more than twice her age. She 
was a “Friend,” and lived in the old 
house which had belonged to her family 
for generations, waiting till the change 
should come which was to restore her to 
all she loved best. Miss Fitch had many 
friends in the beautiful old town, and on 
this particular day she had gone to visit a 
far-away cousin, taking Carry with her. 

Elizabeth Howell was sitting in her 
rocking - chair, meditating and perhaps 
dreaming a little, when she was roused 
by a manly footstep and a greeting from 
a stout bronzed and bearded man, whom 
nobody could have taken for anything 
but a sailor. 

“Well, Aunt Elizabeth, here you are, 
just where I left you!” 

“Why, Matthew Garrison! It is never 
thyself ?” exclaimed Aunt Elizabeth, re- 
turning the greeting with equal warmth. 

“Even so, aunt. But I didn’t believe 
you would know me.” 

“I don’t see very much change; only 
thee has grown old, like the rest of us,” 
said Elizabeth, surveying him. “Where 
has thee been all this time ?” 

“In a great many places—mostly in 
South America.” 

“Well! well! Sit down and let me 
call Hannah and get thee some supper. 
I am so glad to see thee again, Matthew !” 
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“And so am I glad to see you, aunty 
—if I may call you so, as I used to.” 

“Surely: why not? Thee was brought 
up to do it, though thy mother and I were 
not real sisters. Just let me call Hannalf 
and set her about supper, and then I want 
to hear all thy adventures.” 

There were not many adventures. to 
tell, after all. Captain Garrison had 
commanded various vessels, and latterly 
a fine steamer trading between Rio and 
London. He had been married, but his 
wife was dead. 

“Did she leave thee any children ?” 

“Only one, and I lost her,” said Cap- 
tain Garrison sadly. “Poor thing! she 
was very delicate, and after her mother’s 
death she was taken by a lady, a friend 
of Carmen’s. They went on board a 
vessel bound to Para for the sake of the 
sea-voyage, but the yellow fever broke 
out on board, and they both died. The 
nurse’s name did not appear on the doc- 
tor’s list, and I rather suspect that when 
the vessel reached Para she made off 
with her mistress’s valuables. At any 
rate, I never could hear of her again.” 

“How very sad!” said Elizabeth. 
“Thee was quite sure of the child’s 
death, I suppose ?” 

“Oh yes: there could be no doubt. 
The captain and surgeon both died, but 
on the surgeon’s record were the names 
of Maria Hernandez and child. Maria 
Hernandez was her godmother, and Car- 
men was taught to call her * Madrina,’ 
as the fashion is there.” 

“*Madrina!” repeated Elizabeth. “That 
is what Mary Anne Fitch’s little girl calls 
her. Thee remembers Mary Anne, Mat- 
thew ?” 

“A little,” answered the captain dryly. 
“So she is married? . To Ira Horton, I 
suppose ?”” 

“Oh dear, no! She has never married 
any one, above all Ira,” answered Eliza- 
beth, more emphatically than logically. 
“I was speaking of a little girl she has 
adopted, and who came to her in an odd 
way. See, here she comes now: I won- 
der if she will know thee ?—Mary Anne, 
here is an old acquaintance.” 

Miss Fitch was perhaps just a little 
pale as she met Captain Garrison, but 
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her greeting was just what it should have 
been—cordial and friendly, but not flut- 
tered in the least. 

“And where is the little one?” asked 
Elizabeth. 

“Oh, Eunice Fithian has taken her in 
to show her some new kittens. Here 
she comes now.—Come here, Carry, and 
shake hands with this gentleman.” 

But Carry, for once, did not obey. 
She stood near the door, gazing on the 
captain with wide frightened eyes, and, 
glancing at Matthew Garrison, both wo- 
men were amazed to see him pale as 
ashes, looking as if he had seen a ghost 
in the shape of a pretty little girl. 

“Carmen!” said he at last in a husky 
voice—" my little Carmen!” 

The child made no answer, but she 
sprang forward. The captain caught 
her in his arms, and in a moment her 
arms were round his neck and her head 
buried in his breast, while he clasped 
her close and murmured endearments in 
some soft foreign tongue, 

“What does this mean?” said Eliza- 
beth at last. “Is this the child thee 
thought dead, Matthew ?”’ 

“This is my child, however she came 
here,’ answered the captain: “there is 
no doubt of that.” 

“And the wretched woman who de- 
stroyed herself was doubtless the nurse. 
But how should she have come to Phil- 
adelphia, I wonder ?” 

Nobody ever discovered the mystery. 
Probably, as Matthew Garrison surmised, 
she had run away from Para with her 
mistress’s jewels and other valuables, 
and come to New York and drifted 
across to Philadelphia. But the whole 
matter was shrouded in a mystery which 
was never cleared up. 


IV. 


“Thee seems in trouble, Matthew.” 

Captain Garrison did indeed look both 
puzzled and disturbed. As Elizabeth 
Howell spoke he left the window where 
he had been standing and sat down op- 
posite his aunt. 

“Well, aunt, I am in a good deal of 
trouble, and I don’t see my way out at 
all.” 
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“Perhaps thee is looking too far away,” 
said Elizabeth, who was given to moral- 
izing in a gentle sententious way. “The 
first step out usually lies close at hand, 
if we have but the gift to see it.” 

“I wish -you would show it to me, 
then,” said the captain sighing. 

“What is thy trouble?” asked Eliza- 
beth. ‘If I know it perhaps I may help 
thee.” 

“It is about Carmen,” said Captain 
Garrison. “You see, I must go back to 
Rio: my business and my property are 
both there, and I have engagements that I 
must keep, because other people depend 
on them.” 

“Well?” said Elizabeth. 

“Well, I can’t leave Carmen behind 
me. She is all I have, anyway, and it 
seems -as if she had been raised from 
the dead. But there is no one to take 
proper care of her; and then how can I 
separate her from Mary Anne Fitch? It 
will break both their hearts.” 

“Tt would be a pity,” remarked Eliza- 
beth. ‘“‘Mary Anne does remarkably 
well by the child in all ways: I never 
saw any child improve so fast. I make 
no doubt that Mary Anne’s care saved 
her life.” 

“Just so. She has a kind of right to 
Carmen; and yet, you see, there’s a 
trouble, fix it how you will.” j 

Elizabeth seemed to meditate while 
she picked up an obstinate stitch and 
knitted round to her seam. Then she 
laid down her work and spoke: “If thee 
could take Mary Anne along with the 
child, now ?” 

“Yes, if I could, but that doesn’t seem 
possible. I don’t suppose she would go 
as a governess or anything like that.” 

“I was not thinking of a governess 
exactly,” said Elizabeth. ‘Men some- 
times marry a.second wife, thee knows.” 

The captain swore: I am sorry to re- 
cord it, but he did. He looked at Eliza- 
beth, and said softly, “ By Golly !” 

“Matthew!” said Elizabeth reprov- 
ingly. 

“Well, aunt, I beg your pardon, but, 
by Jingo!” said the captain, repeating 
the offence, with a difference. 

“T used to think thee liked Mary Anne 
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pretty well,” said Elizabeth, ignoring the 
second transgression. 

“Like her! I never saw the woman 
to hold a candle to her—not a young 
woman,” said the captain, with a general 
idea of excepting present company. “If 
I hadn't believed she liked Ira Horton 
better than she did me, I never should 
have left these parts as I did.” 

“Thee was in rather too great a hurry,” 
said Aunt Elizabeth: “Mary Anne has 
refused Ira more than once, to my cer- 
tain knowledge.” 

“But then there’s such a difference !” 
said Matthew. ‘Why, she’s read more 
books than I ever heard of. Then she 
is so ladylike and refined and delicate : 
she’s just like one of the tall tree-ferns 
we have down in our parts, and I am 
like nothing but a great—walrus,” con- 
cluded Captain Matthew despairingly. 

Elizabeth smiled: ‘I never saw a wal- 
rus, but thee doesn’t resemble my notions 
of the creature.” 

“But really, now, do you think there 
would be any chance ?” 

“T am not given to quoting poetry,” 
said Elizabeth, ‘but, Matthew, I'll repeat 
thee a verse I read in one of Mary Anne’s 
books: 

He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all.” 

Matthew rose and went to the window. 
As he did so he heard the whistle of the 
City of Bridgeton on her way up the 
river. He turned and seized his hat. 

“Is thee going up to Bridgeton on the 
boat ?”’ asked Elizabeth. 

The captain was guilty of another 
slip. He turned round at the door and 
answered with emphasis, “ You det /” 

“T think,” said Elizabeth to herself 
presently, as she examined her work— 
“T think I have taken that stitch up pretty 
well, considering how long it had run.” 


Ira Horton was harnessing up his old 
horse to go to Bridgeton. Matters had 
come to that pass with the house, the 
children and the milk that he felt he 
could do without a wife no longer. 

“Mary Anne was kind of put out 
about the girl” (thus he communed with 
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himself), “but she'll have got over it all 
by this time. It stands to reason that 
Garrison will take the young one away, 
or allow something handsome for her 
board and education. The board won't 
count much, and Mary Anne can teach 
her and the others too, or she can go to 
district school. I won’t take less than 
three hundred a year, anyhow.” 

.Ira fastened his horse before the house 
in Lime street and knocked at the door, 
which was opened by Aunt Katy in high 
holiday attire. 

“Mary Anne’s at home, I suppose ?” 
said Ira in an off-hand way. 

“Who?” asked Katy, afflicted with 
deafness. 

“Miss Fitch—is she at home?” asked 
Ira, thinking at the same moment, “I 
shall soon send you adrift, old lady !” 

“There ain’t no such person as Miss 
Fitch no more,” answered Katy. 

“What do you mean? She ain’t dead, 
surely ?” 

“Oh dear, no!” cackled Katy—“ quite 
the contrary, Idoassure you. She’s been 
and got married this morning to Captain 
Matt Garrison, as was her beau years 
and years ago.” 

“Married!” Ira drew back as if some 
one had boxed his ears. 

“Married this very morning, in the old. 
church up on the hill, and went away in 
the two-o’clock cars. They didn’t have 
no wedding—only a few particular friends 
—or I dare say they'd have asked you,” 
chuckled Katy. ‘They are going to 
journey about for a couple of weeks, 
and me and Carmen’s going to keep 
house with Elizabeth Howell till she 
comes back. Then Miss Fitch—Mrs. 
Garrison, I mean—is a-going to rent her 
house to the new minister; and they’re 
a-going South till the captain can settle 
his business, and then they’re coming 
back again. And Elizabeth Howell, she’s 
asked me to go and stay with her down 
to Greenwich, ’cause her Hannah’s a- 
going to get married too. So it.all 
works in just right, you see.” 

It was even so. The captain had 
solved his problem, and Miss Fitch was 
Miss Fitch no longer. 
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LOVE'S AFTERNOON: A SONG: 


AY, nay, you need not speak, love, 

+N Of graces that have flown: 
’Twere vain, I think, to seek, love, 

For more than now you own. 
You say your glance was brighter 

In the hopeful days of spring— 
That your weary step was lighter 

Ere the early birds took wing. 


It may be, love, it mgy be, 
But we do not waste a tear 
On spring violets when the ruby 
Of the rich June rose is here ; 
And richer than June roses 
Is the golden harvest-field, 
Where the later sun discloses 
But a part of what’s concealed. 


You tell me fou were fairer 

In the days from trouble free, 
What time sad lines were rarer 

On your thoughtful face to see— 
That your lip knew quicker thrilling 

To the touch born of the South, 
As it came with mute appealing 

To lay tribute on your mouth. 


Well, grant it is the truth, love, 
That fondness makes me blind, 
While I question if your youth, love, 

Showed charms I fail to find; 
Yet never did the morning, 

In all its conscious pride, 
Wear half the bright adorning 

Of the glorious sunset-tide. 


You say the sweetest juices 
Of your heart have all been spilled: 
By its lees, then, for life-uses, 
Is my own supremely filled. 
What if purple bloom and yellow 
Have gone out in wasted wine, 
Still, we know the fruit most mellow 
Is that longest on the vine. 
Mary B. DODGE. 
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HE French are regarded by every- 
body—themselves perhaps except- 
ed—as the gayest of nations. Neverthe- 
less, they may be the saddest; for gay- 
ety and sadness are not at all incongru- 
ous, one being a condition, the other a 
manifestation. More than most people 
they teem with contradictions. They 
are everything that they are not—they 
are not anything that they are. How- 
ever cheerful and vivacious as individ- 
uals, they like to think, or to have it 
thought, they carry a canker at their 
hearts. Their literature, not less than 
their fellowship, shows this. Their fiction 
seethes with characters whose pale faces 
express a profound melancholy, whose 
voices are sweet with the cadences of 
despair. Every Parisian—and Paris is 
still France—delights to portray himself, 
and to be considered, ennuyé, blasé, dé- 
solé, and weariness, exhaustion and des- 
olation are not, even to the Gallic mind, 
resolvable into spontaneous gayety. 
Benjamin Constant was a type of a 
large class of Frenchmen—brilliant, un- 
stable, narrow, many-sided, weak, strong, 
generous, selfish, dissolute, and, above 
all, egotistic. A strange career was his, 
extending through sixty-three of the 
most eventful years of the eventful his- 
tory of his country. He was more cos- 
mopolitan than the majority of his com- 
patriots. While he adored Paris, he did 
not believe its boundaries included the 
whole of civilization. He was suffici- 
ently denationalized to conceive that en- 
lightenment may wander to and sojourn 
in some other spot on the earth’s surface. 
The son of French exiles in Switzerland, 
he was educated at Oxford, Erlangen 
and Edinburgh; made many friends in 
Britain and Germany; married a Ger- 
man; was chamberlain of the duke of 
Brunswick; formed a close friendship 
with Madame de Staél, and went to Paris 
(1795) in his twenty-eighth year. An 
intense republican, an ardent royalist, 
an enthusiastic imperialist, he was suc- 


cessively with the people, with Napoleon, 
with the Bourbons, The government 


‘which could change more rapidly than 


he needed to be early astir. Principle 
was not in him, save as it affected his 
personality. His thought began, his 
action ended, with moz. That was the 
epoch of pamphlets, and he was not ex- 
celled as a pamphleteer. His Strength 
of the Actual Government of France * 
drew upon him the eyes of the capital, and 
other remarkable brochures so held the 
gaze that it kindled into fame. A prom- 
inent orator of the Republican Club of 
Salm, which he helped to form, and later 
a member of the Tribunate, his persist- 
ent hostility to the First Consul resulted 
in his expulsion from France, in com- 
pany with De Staél. “It is vain,” he 
remarked on the occasion, alluding to 
his friend, “‘to drive one from Eden, 
when one takes along the tree of know- 
ledge.” They were together at Coppet, 
and also at Weimar, the literary and 
artistic court where Goethe and Schiller 
reigned supreme. At both places they 
mingled with the most gifted men and 
women of the time, particularly the dis- 
tinguished opponents of Napoleon. Con- 
stant was eminently qualified to shine in 
society. His conversation is described 
as something wonderful—the music of 
irony, the fire of eloquence. No man 
equaled him in the rare art. He was 
thought by many to excel De Staél, 
always a glorious cataract of speech, and 
he is said to have been the only person 
she ever listened to with patience. “Con- 
stant has fairly conquered Corinne,” said 
Knebel: “‘she does not even attempt to 
end his sentences for him or smother 
him with her own.” Goethe declared 
that the pamphleteer talked like a Gallic 
Jupiter; and Schiller, that if Venus had 
understood French, Constant would have 
held her against Bacchus and Mars. 
Sainte-Beuve writes of the life of Con- 
stant and De Staél at Coppet: ‘ Phil- 
osophic or literary conversation, always 
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brilliant and elevated, occupied them 
from about eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing until after breakfast. They resumed 
it at dinner; in the interval between 
dinner and supper, which was prepared 
at eleven in the evening; and frequent- 
ly talked after midnight. It was there 
that Constant, laying aside his pervading 
weariness and irony, and rising to en- 
thusiasm—a little forced perhaps—clear- 
ly appeared what his friends had pro- 
nounced him, the leading mind of the 
world. He was certainly the greatest of 
distinguished men. The intellect of the 
“two were mutually adapted: they were 
sure to understand each other. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of witnesses, noth- 
ing was so remarkable, so dazzling, as 
their conversation in that choice circle. 
They held the magic battledoors of dis- 
course, and sent backward and forward 
the shuttlecock of a thousand subtle and 
flashing thoughts.” 

Gifted as Constant’s mind was, he 
seems to have been almost destitute of 
heart. It may be that his natural affec- 
tions had been absorbed by his brain, 
so constantly exercised at the expense 
of his other functions. The study of 
Voltaire, whom he closely resembled, 
though lacking the philosopher's earn- 
estness and benevolence, is thought to 
have injured him. Preternaturally bright, 
his early success, the intoxication of his 
vanity, spoiled him. He was old at 
twenty: life was exhausted before he 
had fairly commenced it. He was the 
animated counterpart of Candide, after 
which character of his favorite author 
he may indeed have modeled himself. 
Ere he had reached his fifth lustrum his 
being was sapless, his hope extinguished. 
Without aspiration or expectation, with- 
out faith in or love for anybody or any- 
thing, how dreary must have been the 
future, how insupportable the present! 
When three-and-twenty he thus refers to 
himself in a letter to Madame de Char- 
riére, who is believed to have exercised a 
baleful influence on him: “Cloyed with 
everything, weary of everything, bitter, 
egotistic, with a kind of sensibility which 
serves only to torment me, so change- 
able as to appear foolish, subject to fits 
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of melancholy that interrupt all my 
plans and cause me to act as if I had 
renounced the world,— how can you 
wish that I should succeed, that I should 
please, that I should even live ?” 

In the midst of the revolutionary events _ 
of 1790, agitating not France alone, but 
every quarter of civilization, he was in- 
tent only on himself. Again he writes 
to Madame de Charriére: “The more 
one thinks of it, the more one is at a 
loss to discover for what good this ab- 
surdity called the world was created. I 
comprehend not the end, nor the archi- 
tect, nor the painter, nor the figures of 
this magic-lantern of which I have the 
honor to make a part. Shall I under- 
stand it any better when I have disap- 
peared from this narrow and gloomy 
sphere in which it pleases I know not 
what invisible Power to make me dance, 
whether I will or no? Of this I am ig- 
norant. Thomson, author of the Sea- 
sons, often passed entire days in bed, 
and when asked why he did not rise, 
replied, ‘I see no motive for rising.’ So 
is it with me. I can perceive no motive 
for anything in this world, and I have 
no taste for any pursuit whatsoever.” 
On another occasion he declares, “It is 
not because I find myself in grievous 
circumstances that I complain of life. I 
am convinced that I should not be any 
happier than I am now in any situation. 
This conviction, the deep and ceaseless 
feeling of the brevity of existence, causes 
the book or pen to fall from my hands 
whenever I study or write. We have no 
more reason for acquiring glory, for con- 
quering an empire or for making a clev- 
er book than we have for taking a walk 
or a hand at whist.” 

Constant’s chief energy was displayed 
in a morbid sort of libertinism, which 
appears to have sprung more from the 
brain than the blood. He was prompted 
to it less by fondness for intrigue than 
by his disposition to analysis. He loved 
to anatomize himself, to lay bare his 
withered heart for his-own inspection. 
He dissected every sensation, he probed 
to the root of each thought and desire, 
and discovered nothing. All effort, aim, 
ambition ended with him, like the Brah- 
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manic theology, in the Nirvana. He 
was more dissolute in principle than in 
practice. His profligacy was intellectual : 
he had not the excuse of an ardent tem- 
perament or of inflammable sensibility. 
What should have been pleasure was 
perverted to torture—what was sacrifice 
in his behalf served but as a stimulus 
to his egotism. He was licentious with- 
out satisfaction, and changeful without 
change. 

Madame de Staél first met him in his 
twenty -eighth year, and her influence 
was very favorable. She inspired him 
with something like seriousness: he ap- 
proached at times to enthusiasm. Had 
she encountered him sooner she might 
have revolutionized the man. Very dif- 
ferent from the women he was accus- 
tomed to, she refused to be captivated 
by his obtrusive melancholy or to be de- 
luded by his fascinating tongue. She 
liked him too well to love him: she saw 
his faults, and labored incessantly to 
correct them. Intensely feminine as she 
was in many respects, she was, on the 
whole, masculine to him. Shielding her 
heart with her mind, she roused his will 
by the strength of her own—stirred his 
latent faculties until they wellnigh moved. 
By her advice he-translated Schiller’s 
Wallenstein into French, and wrote the 
novel Adolphe, his best-sustained work. 
The story is unhealthy and unnatural, 
but some of the characters are very 
strong, and as studies extremely inter- 
esting, while many passages are patterns 
of sparkling irony, and the entire com- 
position is remarkable for felicitous ex- 
pression. 

After leaving Coppet, Constant went 
to Géttingen, where, having been di- 
vorced from his first wife, he married a 
widowed kinswoman of Prince Harden- 
berg, though without improving his con- 
nubial condition or his individual con- 
tentment. No woman could have been 
happy with such a husband, and he 
would have been moody, dissatisfied and 
bitter had his consort been supernatu- 
rally charming and ten times a saint. 
While residing among the enemies of his 
country he wrote his pamphlet Zhe Spzrct 
of Conquest and Usurpation, which was 


not given to the world until the over- 
throw of Napoleon (1814). The princes 
of Europe applauded it to the echo, and 
rewarded him in various ways; some of 
them even engaging him, it is said, to 
aid in preparing their proclamations—in 
other words, to write them from begin- 
ning to end. Soon returning to France, 
he was conspicuous in Paris while the 
invading armies were in possession of 
the capital, and became a zealous advo- 
cate of the Bourbons. Chosen a deputy, 
he feebly opposed reactionary measures, 
but exercised little influence. On the 
day preceding Napoleon’s re-entrance 
into Paris he had published an eloquent 
philippic against the late prisoner at El- 
ba, and deemed it advisable, therefore, 
to leave the city. Bonaparte knew his 
man. Far from manifesting resentment 
against Constant, he invited the pam- 
phleteer to his palace, and treated him 
with marked consideration. The vacil- 
lating politician, entirely won over, ac- 
cepted the appointment of councilor of 
state, and became the ally of the enemy 
of nations. The battle of Waterloo once 
more changing his masters, he was in- 
cluded in the proscription of July, and 
took refuge in England. Permitted to 
return the following year, he attached 
himself to the liberal party, and helped 
to establish the Minerve, a periodical 
undertaken in opposition to the Comser- 
vateur, the organ of the royalists. In 
1819 he was again elected a deputy, and 
added to his fame by brilliant speeches 
in the Chamber and equally brilliant 
contributions to the press. At variance 
with Decazes’ semi-liberal cabinet, he 
combated the second ministry of Riche- 
lieu, and strenuously resisted the ex- 
tremely royal administration of Villéle. 
His efforts on the rostrum at that time 
were masterly both in matter and man- 
ner, and proved his claim to the highest 
rank as an orator. Irony and logic were 
alike at his command, and with these two 
powerful weapons few speakers could 
stand against him. His readiness was 
astonishing. Though he generally spoke 
from notes, he often trusted to the inspi- 
ration of the moment, and always with 
success. His facility of composition was 
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so great as to nearly equal improvisa- 
tion. Warmed by his theme, thought 
seemed fused into language the most 
striking, picturesque and effective. In 
his fierce and protracted hostility to Vil- 
léle he overtaxed his strength, and his 
constitution, injured by excesses, began 
to yield. He retired to thé country to re- 
cruit, and was seeking restoration when 
the decrees that produced the July revo- 
lution were published. His confederate 
Vatout wrote thus: ‘In the fearful game 
we are now playing at the capital our 
heads are the stakes. We cannot have 
too many—the wiser the better. Hasten, 
Constant, to bring yours. It will do ex- 
cellent service either to the cause or to 
the executioner. You will not need it if 
we fail: if we triumph, you will be glad 
to have kept so clever a head on your 
shoulders.” When he was able to reach 
Paris the struggle was over, and all he 
could do was to accept Louis Philippe 
as the king of the French. Appointed 
president of the council of state, he did 
not hesitate to place himself under great 
financial obligations to the new monarch, 
who is said to have given him at differ- 
ent times, under the name of loans, not 
less than a million of francs. He was 
always ready to receive pecuniary favors, 
but rarely in condition to return them. 
An inveterate gambler, he could not 
keep money, parting with it as freely as 
if it had been his principles. The king 
having tendered him on one occasion 
two hundred and fifty thousand francs to 
relieve him of embarrassment, he took 
them with the understanding that he 
should preserve his liberty of speech. 
Louis Philippe answered, “Of course, 
you shall retain that,” knowing that any 
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man who allows himself to be a pen- 
sioner is incapable of exercising enlight- 
ened freedom. 

Constant’s failing health kept pace 
with his failing reputation. Before he 
was five-and-fifty his prestige was lost, 
and he had become a victim of corroding 
gloom. The last, perhaps the heaviest, 
blow to his self-love was his rejection by 
the Academy. His friends said it killed 
him, which is not improbable. A short 
time before his decease he completed 
his chief work—he had been engaged 
upon it for thirty years—on Religion, a 
theme he could hardly have understood 
except through his imagination. He pro- 
fessed to have faith, but, constantly scoff- 
ing at what he assumed to believe, he 
spoke of all theologies as depending for 
their existence upon mental weakness 
and the instillation of early prejudice. 
It is significant that he wrote the outline 
of Religion on the backs of playing cards, 
and that he composed many of its chap- 
ters in order to comfort himself for losses 
at the gaming-table. Religion, whether 
in a broad or narrow sense, whether mere- 
ly dogmatic or purely spiritual, found no 
response in Constant’s nature. He was 
an infidel in everything, lacking confi- 
dence in others not less than trust in 
himself. A man of splendid powers, he 
let them run to waste through the deep 
channel of uncontrollable egotism. He 
talked like a seraph and felt like a sa- 
tyr. While his mind was quickened, his 
heart was dead. He was a gifted and 
wonderful contradiction—on one hand 
elated with self-worship, and on the other 
depressed with self-disgust. 

Junius HENRI BROWNE. 
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A GREETING. 


¢* rose! and give my love good-day; 
Bid her arise and come away; 
Bid her with haste appear 
Unto her lover here, 
Ere the hot firmament 
Rifle the dews of tender morn, 
And all its freshness, newly born, 
In fiery day be blent. 


Tell her day broadens at her gates—. 
That Earth in balmy silence waits, 
Tiptoe with listening ear, 
To catch her footfalls dear: 
In all their silent pulses beat 
The flushes that adorn 
The roseate face of morn, 
Her lovelier face to greet. 


Tell her each bird that to the day 
Warbles its fluttering notes alway, 
Now sits the leaves among, 
And holds its matin-song, 
Awaiting her fair face. 
All Nature breathless is; 
So bid her, with this kiss, 
Come stir the world with grace. 


Then shalt thou nestle in her breast, 
And for reward there take thy rest, 
Until, when thou art dead, 
Thy native perfume fied, 

Thou shalt a subtler fragrance know, 
Distilled from Love’s sweet pain, 
Than earth can e’er attain, 

Or chemic skill bestow. 


I hear the lifting of a latch, 
And as I bend the sound to catch, 
I hear her rustling dress 
Move with a soft caress; 
And lo! she comes: move, clouds! pipe, birds! 
Awake, O Earth, in beauty clad! 
Sing, all ye voices! and be glad 
With eloquence more sweet than words. 


What love, what joy, what kisses sweet, 
When day begins and lovers meet! 
For now my day’s in truth begun 
With this uprising of my sun; 
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I glow and gladden ‘neath her reign; 
I cry, Fair day! fly not so fast;’ 
And when the morrow comes at last, 


. I bid my love good-day again. 


F. A. HILLARD. 
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HERBERT THE COURTIER, AND HER- 
BERT THE COUNTRY PARSON. 
PILGRIMAGE to the chief cathe- 
drals of England brought me duly 

to Salisbury. I again repeated the often- 
renewed affirmation: Zzs is the finest 
church of them al]—the fullest of monu- 
ments and memories. No other has such 
stately trees—of none is the close so green 
and quiet, so quaintly framed in by the 
dwellings of its resident clergy. And, 
looking back calmly after three years, 
there are few fairer pictures in my mind 
than the green, close-shaven lawn, with 
the lofty, widespread branchery, above 
which rise the magnificent Gothic spires. 
But not two miles from Salisbury is a lit- 
tle wayside church of no architectural 
pretension which wiled me away one 
morning from the splendor and the his- 
toric and ecclesiastical recollections of 
the great cathedral. I was told that 
Bemerton, the parish where George Her- 
bert labored, prayed, sung and died, was 
close at hand, and I set out to find it 
with a heart full of tender, grateful mem- 
ories for “the sweet singer of the Tem- 
ple.” 

The prim, clean streets of Salisbury 
are divided into squares—“chequers” 
the townsfolk call them —each an island 
formed by the little rivers Bourne, Wily, 
Nadder and Upper Avon, which meet 
here and run between the walls and un- 
der the frequent bridges, carrying their 
clear, sparkling life and cheerful fresh- 
ness into every byway. Beyond their 
lovely moats, instead of the greenness 
and sweetness of the country, one finds 
all the external degradation which the 
town inflicts upon conquered Nature— 


converging railroads with coal-strewn 
embankments, hard, trampled highroads 
bordered by sordid huts, brick-kilns, 
cracked clay-fields whence the grass had 
for ever fled, ash-heaps, rubbish and gar- 
bage on all sides. Through this dismal 
region lay the road. I comforted myself 
by thinking that two centuries and a half 
ago it could not have been so bad—that 
indeed I was free to fancy deep meadows 
full of primroses and cowslips stretching 
up to the gates of the town. This was 
the way that pious George Herbert took in 
those walks which his biographer, Izaak 
Walton, says “were the occasion of many 
happy accidents to others.” Sometimes 
he fell in with a skeptical neighbor, whom 
he convinced; sometimes it was a dissat- 
isfied fellow-clergyman, whom he con- 
soled; sometimes a poor man whose 
horse had fallen under its heavy load, 
when Herbert took off his coat, helped 
to unload, raise and reload the animal, 
and gave its master a word of gentle re- 
proof, and money to refresh both himself 
and his poor beast. He was the Good 
Samaritan of every traveler whom he 
met. 

Strange that one so formed by Nature 
for a minister of God should not have felt 
his calling earlier! He was thirty-five 
before he entered into holy orders. Still 
stranger that when, after the long strug- 
gle between worldly ambition, his high 
vocation, and misgivings as to his fitness 
for it, he had chosen the better part, he 
was unable at once to bring himself to 
accept the living of Bemerton when of- 
fered to him! “On receiving this pres- 
entation the apprehension of the last 
great account that he was to make for 
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the cure of so many souls made him fast 
and pray often, and consider for not less 
than a month, in which time he had some 
resolutions to decline both the Priesthood 
and that Living. And in this time of con- 
sidering he endured, as he would often 
say, ‘such spiritual conflicts as none can 
think but only those who have endured 
them.’” There was a tendency to mel- 
ancholy in his temperament, which his 
writings constantly express, and a touch 
of morbidness too, of which this over- 
conscientiousness is a symptom. This 
is his surprising little love-story: His 
friend, Mr. Charles Danvers of Bamp- 
ton, was so much attached to him that he 
often openly declared his wish to see Mr. 
Herbert married to his beloved daughter 


‘Jane, and he made no scruple of saying . 


so to the young people themselves, ‘so 
commending Mr. Herbert to Jane,” says 
old Izaak, “that she became so mucha 
Platonick as to fall in love with Mr. Her- 
bert unseen.” 
life they never met: after his death they 
were brought together by friends, and 
were so well prepared to love each other 
that they were married three days after- 
ward! His honeymoon was hardly over 
when the offer of Bemerton church came, 
and all the doubts which it brought with 
it. At length the famous Laud, then 
bishop of London, “did so convince Mr. 
Herbert that the refusal of it was a sin 
that a tailor was sent for to come speed- 
ily from Salisbury to Wilton to take mea- 
sure and make him canonical clothes 
against next day, which the tailor did; 
and Mr. Herbert, being so habited, went 
with his presentation to the learned Dr. 
Davenant, who was then bishop of Salis- 
bury, and he gave him institution imme- 
diately ; and he was also the same day 
inducted into the good, and more pleasant 
than healthful, Parsonage of Bemerton.” 

The course of his life was thus decided 
almost despite himself. Had it turned 
out otherwise, had the early hankerings 
of his “ birth and spirit” toward 


The way that takes the town 
led him to Whitehall, what should we 


have had instead of the devout, the 
saintly Herbert? A fantastic courtier 
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like his brother, Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury? The latter left an account of his 
own life which Horace Walpole publish- 
ed with a preface. The two editors val- 
ued each other's hero so lightly that one 
may read the life of either brother with- 
out guessing the fame of the other. The 
gentleman tells his story with extraordi- 
nary frankness and a truly magnificent 
vanity. When he was nine years old 
his parents sent him to live with a gen- 
tleman to learn Welsh —an eccentric 
accomplishment, one would say, which 
they must have valued for family rea- 
sons. At twelve he went to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, where at fifteen he was 
married to a lady five or six years his 
senior—his mother’s choice: he seems 
to think it on the whole a wise arrange- 
ment, as having helped to preserve him 
from many youthful temptations which 
might otherwise have distracted him from 
his collegiate studies. Besides these, he 
learned French, Italian and Spanish, in 
view of his intention to become a citizen 
of the world; and music, that he might 
be able to entertain himself at home. 
He thinks that a gentleman should be 
taught first the alphabet, then grammar, 
then Greek, ‘“‘for there is not that art in 
the world in which the Greeks have not 
excelled before all others;” . . . “those 
parts of logic which show men to dis- 
tinguish between truth and falsehood ;” 
arithmetic-and geometry, although a gen- 
tleman has not much use for the latter, 
“unless it be to understand fortifications.” 
He thinks it becoming in a gentleman to 
have some knowledge of medicine. This 
is an evident weakness with him: he be- 
gins to prose about his wonderful cures 
whenever the subject comes up, and 
gravely gives us many recipes for curing 
diseases, accidental or hereditary, which 
consist chiefly in decoctions of simples and 
“posset drinks of herbs;” also, “oleum 
castorii, which is not to be used without 
advice.” He conceives it to be “a fine 
study and worthy a gentleman to be a 
good botanique.” Rhetoric and oratory 
are to be cultivated, that one may be 
able “to speak his knotty things plain- 
ly and common things ingeniously and 
wittily,” although he cautions us against 
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the wit which smells of the lamp and ink- 
horn. And he gives us rules of moral 
philosophy for the guidance of life, and 
promises a treatise on etiquette if he find 
time for it. Riding and fencing, includ- 
ing the art of fighting a duel on horse- 
back—dancing and the knowledge “ how 
to come into and go out of a room where 
company is, and bow handsomely ac- 
cording to the several degrees of persons 
one shall encounter” — and swimming, 
are physical accomplishments which no- 
body of good birth should neglect. The 
exercises of which he does not approve 
are hunting and horse-racing: those 
which he wholly condemns are “dicing 
and carding, especially if you play for 
any great sum of money or spend any 
time in them.” 

This liberal education completed (for 
we may be sure he thought nothing worth 
knowing which he had not himself ac- 
quired), he goes to court when between 
eighteen and nineteen, and his goodly 
person having caught Queen Elizabeth’s 
quick eye, “she swore her ordinary oath 
and said, It isa pity he married so young.” 
Launched into life, we follow him through 
an adventurous career as a soldier of for- 
tune in all the principal countries of Eu- 
rope. A little lady of ten or eleven ap- 
peals to him to get back her hair-ribbon, 
which a Frenchman has run off with: 
Lord Herbert, who acknowledges none 
but the highest motives, remembers his 
oath as knight of the Bath, and draws 
on the Frenchman and compels him to 
restore the knot. He sends a trumpet 
to Spinola’s army to defy any Spanish 
cavalier to come out and meet him in 
single combat; he challenges a whole 
dinner-party of foreign noblemen who 


-are speaking disrespectfully of his king; 


he routs a band of bullies set upon him 
by a jealous husband, and single-handed 
puts to flight a gang of desperadoes who 
surround a lonely house where he is lodg- 
ing for the night with a large sum of mo- 
ney. He escapes death in a hundred 
shapes: he is twice nearly lost at sea— 
once comes near having his head cut off. 
He has all the adventures of Gil Blas and 
Don Quixote together, and he tells of 
them with a superb brag. He next ap- 


pears abroad as ambassador from Eng- 
land to France, in which position his 
chief concern seems to have been to keep 
the Spanish ambassador in his place. 
The Spanish ambassador had got some 
slight advantage of his predecessor -by 
passing before him through a door, where- 
by Lord Herbert felt that the dignity of 
his king and country had been compro- 
mised. He tells us at great length how 
he finally got precedence by passing the 
Spaniard on the right of the road as they 
were driving in state to Etampes, where 
the French court was. Count Gondo- 
mar, the Spanish ambassador to London, 
passing through Paris on his way to his 
post, attempted, for political reasons, to 
inveigle Herbert into some demonstration 
of friendliness which could be interpreted 
as a sign of special good-will between 
their royal masters: among other devices 
Gondomar invited himself to dine with 
the English ambassador, but Herbert ex- 
cused himself on the ground that he had 
not time to make proper preparations to 
entertain the representative of so great 
a monarch, taking care meanwhile that 
the hidalgo’s suite should see his kitchen, 
larder and cellar, which were stocked fit 
to feast a king. So he ruffles about like 
a sublime turkey-cock, outwitting diplo- 
matists, snubbing cardinals, flirting with 
queens, and fighting with the first comer, 
provided he be well-born. In brief, it is 
the life of a man of the world of those 
days— brave, politely arrogant, not to 
be put into a false position, ready with 
tongue, sword, purse and pen, always 
putting honor first. Yet he has a heart, 
and it is in the right place: he pleads 
as far as his powers will allow for the 
Huguenots; he has his kind word and 
alms for the poor woman whose inn has 
been stripped by army-stragglers. How 
fine a courtesy he shows when he is in 
that bad scrape about being beheaded 
and the governor’s lady speaks a good 
word for him! Unknown and suspected 
as he is, he offers no thanks but a hum- 
ble obeisance: afterward, when he comes 
back in his glory as ambassador, he ten- 
ders his gratitude in a way to make it a 
compliment. Amid the tumult of his 
life he finds time to reflect ‘that he that 
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cannot forgive others breaks the bridge 
over which he must himself pass, as every 
man has need to be forgiven.” When 
about to publish his book, De Veritate, 
he is beset with doubts as to his duty in 
the matter (how strangely a family fea- 
ture looks out in this indecision !): he re- 
tires to his own chamber, opens the win- 
dow, and kneeling there alone, looking 
up at the clear sky, prays for a sign of 
God’s will; whereupon a sound comes 
from the cloudless heaven, which he 
gratefully accepts as a favorable reply 
to his petition. 

Thinking over this noisy, brilliant, 
empty life, so great a contrast to his 
brother George’s quiet walk, the way 
seemed short to Bemerton. It is nota 
village, hardly a hamlet: all along the 
road the cottages are close enough to- 
gether to link it with Salisbury. Here 
they suddenly grow neater, and gather 
round a small chapel by the wayside. 
It is but a single step from the dusty 
footpath through the little wicket, and 
you are within the sanctuary. It is 
scarcely larger than the chancel of an 
ordinary city church, yet the place was 
full of awe. Before that humble altar 
on the day of his ordination George 
Herbert lay prostrate in prayer—prayer 
so prolonged that his friends grew anxious 
and looked through the window. (That 
window is now filled with magnificent 
modern stained glass to the memory of 
Sidney Herbert, the Christian gentle- 
man of our generation.) On coming 
out he told them simply that he “had 
made some Rules for the manage of his 
life, and then and there made a vow to 
labor to keep them.” It seems to us 
that being good must have been as easy 
to him as breathing, yet his brother tells us 
that “George was not exempt from pas- 
sion and choler, infirmities to which all 
our race ever were subject.” He told his 
wife that now, being a minister's wife, 
she must forego her precedence, and not 
claim it of any of her parishioners; so 
the kinswoman of one earl, and the wife 
of the kinsman to another, the powerful 
Pembroke, walked meekly behind the 
cottagers of Bemerton. He found her 
a willing hearer and helpmeet. 
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Both church and parsonage were in 
a tumble-down condition when Herbert 
came to Bemerton: he set about repair- 
ing the Lord’s house first, then his own, 
which stands opposite, on the other side 
of the road. It is an old-fashioned brick 
building, with a little Elizabethan grace 
lingering about it. Over the door is the 
tablet which he had let into the wall 
above his chimney for the benefit of his 
successor : 

If thou chance to find 

A new house to thy mind, 

And built without thy cost, — 
Be good to the poor, 
As God gives thee store, 
And then my labor’s not lost. : 

The house has been enlarged and much 
altered. The original rooms are pointed 
out: they are small, low and wainscoted, 
but one feels that all has suffered change, 
and the picture one would call up is in- 
distinct. But the back door opens upon 
the garden, with its soft green lawn 
sloping to the swift and silvery Nadder, 
which sings within hearing of the win- 
dows, though almost hidden below the 
hanging branches of the fine old trees. 
Here little can be changed, and we can 
fancy the good man in his rare intervals 
of leisure fetching his inkhorn to write 
the Country Parson, a manual of the 
duties of the estate; here his sweetest 
verses must have stolen into his brain; 
here perhaps he brought his lute or viol 
to practice for the weekly musical meet- 
ing in Salisbury, his one regular recrea- 
tion. 

Bemerton did not keep its gentle, faith- 
ful, unselfish and unworldly pastor long. 
His health failed, and after he had been 
about five years in the parish the end 
came on gradually and peacefully. On 
his deathbed he played and sang the 
hymns he had composed : his last words 
were, “ Lord, receive my soul!” and thus 
his pure spirit passed away from the 
sphere of his earthly ministrations. 

S. B. W. 


A SWISS WATERING-PLACE. 


THERE are two very good and suf- 
ficient reasons for writing about a place 
—one, that it is well known to every- 
body; the other, that nobody knows 
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anything about it. The latter is my 
special motive for taking pen in hand 
to give the readers of LzpAincott’s some 
account of a very primitive little Swiss 
* bathing- place. Of course when I say 
that zobody knows anything of Baden, I 
mean nobody of the two great traveling 
nations—the nations who make the for- 
tune of such resorts all the world over. 
There are plenty of Swiss and a few 
Germans here. But the innkeepers and 
the doctors, the carriage-proprietors and 
knickknackery-dealers, perfectly well un- 
derstand that 742s is not what they want 
—that ¢hzs will never put them on a lev- 
el with other summer resorts of wider 
fame; and they pathetically complain 
that it is unaccountable that their Baden 
should seem to be absolutely unknown 
in England and America. To tell the 
whole truth, and to be very confidential 
with my readers, I must let them know 
that I have been very earnestly entreat- 
ed zof to tell the public anything about 
this snug little watering-place — not to 
“split,” as the slang phrase goes, as to 
the existence of it; not, of course, by the 
doctors and innkeepers aforesaid, but by 
those who delight in the “ primitiveness,” 
and all that that phrase implies, which 
the former worthies deplore. “ You will 
spoil the place. It will be overrun, like 
all the rest. We shall have English 
swells stalking about with eye-glasses 
stuck in their senseless eyes, and Amer- 
ican belles making three toilettes a day. 
Prices will go up; new monster hotels 
will be built; a population of waiters in 
swallow-tailed coats and white chokers, 


with napkins under their arms—a gene-. 


ration hateful to gods and men—will re- 
place the buxom, sonsie Swiss damsels 
who wait on us. It will become impos- 
sible to lounge under the lindens of our 
favorite walk on the banks of the Lim- 
mat in a loose morning-dress, and as 
often as not with nothing at all on one’s 
head. In short, the place will be spoiled, 
utterly spoiled, as so many others have 
been, by an irruption of that terrible 
though auriferous tide of traveling Amer- 
icans and English which flows in these 
latitudes from June to October.” 

Thus much, however, I will do to ap- 
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pease the alarms thusexpressed. I here- 
by warn all members of the fashionable 
world of both nations, all ladies-travel- 
ing with arks upon casters, five feet long 
by three high—all those who, in short, 
move through the world not “spectatum,” 
but “spectentur ut ipsze”—that in coming 
here they will “waste their sweetness” 
on an unappreciative world — that they 
will find none of their own sort here, and 
nothing to look at save crystal streams, 
swelling forest-covered hills, shady paths 
through fragrant pine woods, the green- 
est of green valleys, and the quaint ar- 
chitecture of an old-fashioned medizval 
Swiss town. And I don’t think any of 
the high-heeled, three-toilettes-a-day sort ~ 
will come here to look at any of these 
things. And, by the bye, to make mat- 
ters sure, it may be mentioned that there 
are large numbers of cattle at large in 
the fields, and that it would probably be 
highly dangerous to suffer their eyes to 
light on anything so strange to them as 
a girl-of-the-period’s arrangement of 
her hair, and hat on the top of it. 
Having premised thus much as to 
which “virginibus puerisque canto,” and 
for which of them this cam/o is not in- 
tended, I may proceed to tell how the 
life of a thoroughly unsophisticated Swiss 
bathing-place is led. At five o’clock, or 
from that to six, we get up, and putting 
on only such clothing as may be held 
sufficient, in times subsequent to the 
Fall, for the passing down a staircase, 
hurry down to the baths, which form 
the main part of the ground floor of all 
the inns. Everybody takes at least his 
morning bath. If he suffers from none 
of the ills that flesh is heir to, it is at 
least very pleasant. The water appears 
to be specially salutary for all the vari- 
ous maladies of a gouty or rheumatic 
diathesis; and secondarily, and in a gen- 
eral way, for anything else that human- 
ity suffers from. I have little doubt that 
it would be pronounced sovereign for 
broken hearts. The usual temperature 
at which it is used is about twenty-five 
degrees of Reaumur, and this in summer 
seems to the bather as nearly as possible 
the temperature of the air in the bath- 
room. The duration of the bath pre- 
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scribed is from twenty minutes to an 
hour. Douche baths and vapor baths 
are added for those who have really 
enough the matter with them to induce 
the doctor to attend to their cases. 

Our costume, as has been hinted, is 
not of the most full-dress or ceremonious 
description as we hurry down the stairs 
and along the passages from our beds to 
our baths, But the Swiss are a much- 
bowing and much-saluting people; and 
dishabille, let it be pushed to what length 
it may, must not be deemed to constitute 
any bar to, or any dispensation from, 
the courtesies usual in polite society. 
The salutations exchanged between a 
shuffling bundle of blankets and a Lot’s- 
wife-like figure, jealously and with good 
reason gathering closely around it the 
folds of its garments, may not be as 
graceful, but they may be as cordial, as 
those which pass between stars and gar- 
ters and satin trains. Then, on quitting 
the bath, all to bed again for an hour. 
This is insisted on as a sine gud non. 
And again it may be said that if not 
necessary it is very pleasant. For some 
reason or other one feels on quitting the 
bath especially well inclined to enjoy an 
hour in bed, windows wide open and 
gentle Limmat singing her drowsy tune 
close under them. This hour of bed 
brings the day to seven o'clock, or near- 
ly that, and we get up and dress for 
breakfast. Café-au-lait and bread-and- 
butter and honey is the fare our land- 
lord provides; and I do not observe that 
anybody asks for anything in addition. 
Then the morning papers and a cigar 
till half-past ten. At that hour the Cus- 
Capelle—t. e., the band appointed by 
the authorities of the town to amuse the 
guests resorting to the “cure ”—begin 
their first performance forthe day. The 
members of the Cur-Capelle are by no 
means contemptible performers. 1 heard 
a person very competent to form a judg- 
ment of such matters remark that a body 
of Italian performers would play much 
better if they would take as much trouble 
and go about their task as con8cientious- 
ly as these Swiss players do; but that, 
as they (the Italians) never could be in- 
duced to do so, the music is much better 
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than that one ordinarily hears in Italy. 
The performance takes place in differ- 
ent appointed places—sometimes in the 
shady walk on the bank of the Limmat; 
sometimes on the little square formed 
around the main mineral spring by a 
collection of hotels. The public, con- 
sisting of some two or three hundred .- 
“Curgaste,” sit in comfortable rustic 

arm-chairs, which it is the duty of the 

“Cur” servants to place in readiness for 

them wherever the band is going to play. 

For the music, and for the services of 

these attendants, every “Curgast”’ is 

charged twenty centimes—four cents—a 
day in his hotel-bill. The performance | 
lasts an hour or so. Then the assem- 
bled guests scatter in different directions 
—some to stroll under the lindens on 
the bank of the swiftly-flowing Limmat; 
some of the more energetic to wander 
in the paths among the woods that clothe 
the hills shutting in the valley; and 
some, whose day has begun at 5 A. M., 
to take a little repose, and perhaps a 
nap, in their own quarters. Then at 
half-past twelve, with the utmost punc- 
tuality, there is a ringing of bells in every 
one of the eight or ten hotels which 
constitute almost the entire village of 
the baths. Itisdinner-time. Dinner at 
half-past twelve in the day! Preposter- 
ous! horrible! impossible! my civilized 
(and dyspeptic) readers will exclaim. 
Well, let them get up at five in the 
morning, take only a roll and a cup of 
coffee for breakfast, breathe the atmo- 
sphere of a Swiss valley, go through the 
discipline of the bath- and douche-rooms, 
pass hours in the open air, forget the 
existence of Capel court or Wall street, 
and then see what they will say to the 
soup, fish, flesh and fowl at mine host's 
table-d’héte at one half-hour after noon. 
I will promise them that the next hour 
or so will not be among the least agree- © 
able of the day. And then, my dear 
madam, if you find yourself unequal to 
facing the admission that such a thing 
has occurred to you as to dine at half- 
past twelve o'clock, there is always the 
resource of calling it luncheon. The 
supper-hour will come at eight, when 
you can satisfy the devoirs of elegant 
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existence by calling that homely-sound- 
ing repast your dinner. There is, as we 
all know, much in a name. Neverthe- 
less, let Fashion dictate what appellations 
for things she may, the probabilities are 
that about two o'clock you will feel very. 
much as if you had had a very good din- 
ner; and an hour or two of repose, with 
a cigar, or a novel, or chat, or a nap, will 
not be ungrateful. Then at. half-past 
three comes the hour of the Sommer 
Theater—a very unpretending perform- 
ance in,the open air (with due shelter 
from the sun) in the gardens of a café. 
The bills of the performance of the day 
will have been distributed and discussed 
at the table-d’héte. You finish them to- 
gether with the menu on the table. At 
the table-d’héte, too, as should have 
been mentioned, comes round a man 
with a sheaf of sheets fresh from the 
press. They are copies of the Bade-dlat?, 
the daily bath newspaper, in which the 
names of “Curgiste” are given, the 
new arrivals being duly distinguished, 
and the pieces of music to be executed 
by the band in the afternoon are printed, 
together with other information of a like 
nature. Is there going to be a “Sang- 
fest’’ at neighboring Zurich or a ‘‘Schiitz- 
enfest”’ at Berne or Bale, or has a merch- 
ant arrived with a choice assortment of 
embroidered kerchiefs and collars from 
St. Gall, or is the “ Mannerchor” of Ba- 
den about to give the visitors an open- 
air entertainment, the fact will be found 
in the indispensable Bade-d/att, price 
three cents, and handed to you as you 
are eating your strawberries after dinner. 

At the Sommer Theater you may en- 
joy your glass of lager bier, if you are 
Teutonic enough to appreciate that bev- 
erage, or your cup of coffee and your ci- 
_ gar, while you take a lesson in German, 
and listen to quips upon the humors of a 
“Cur-ort” under the title of “‘ Die Schin- 
ken-cur” (the “Ham-cure’’), or other 
such specimens of German pleasantry. 
This brings on the shining hours to about 
half-past five. At six the band and the 
guests assemble for the second musical 
performance of the day, and when that 
is finished it is seven o'clock. Those 
who have evening douches prescribed 
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for them in addition to the morning bath 
then repair to them. And an extremely 
pleasant refresher on the evening of a 
midsummer day is a heavy pelting show- 
er of barely cold water delivered with 
dexterous aim at every part of your per- 
son successively. Then comes supper— 
not a table-d’héte affair, but every one 
making his own, and ordering it as he 
fancies from a sufficiently -diversified 
carte. Then another stroll—especially 
if there be moonlight —a little chat, a, 
little music at the piano in the break- 
fast-room, and so to bed. 

Such is life in Baden; not, it may be 
admitted, a life of maddening excite-. 
ment, but for a month or so of which 
you will hardly fail to feel the better 
after a city winter and spring. More ad- 
venturous spirits with.a turn for explora- 
tion may vary their pleasures by seeking 
a north-west passage over the forest-cov- 
ered hills to Schloss Habsburg, the origi- 
nal cradle of the Austrian reigning fam- 
ily, the first of whom was nothing more 
than a Swiss “ Ritter,” somewhat harder- 
headed and heavier-handed probably 
than his neighbors. The old castle, 
now little more than a ruin, stands in a 
most superb position, commanding grand 
views of the snowy peaks of the Ober- 
land to the south, and of the Black For- 
est to the north. It is some ten miles or 
more from Baden, but the railway run- 
ning toward Bale will put the rambler . 
down within two or three miles of it. Or 
he may wander to the storied plain of 
Kénigsfelden, where the Limmat, the 


- Reuss and the Aar unite their waters to 


pour them some ten miles lower down 
into Father Rhine; where the village of 
Windisch still by its name marks the 
spot where once stood Vindonissa, the 
most important Roman station in Hel- 
vetia; and where in 1308 the emperor 
Albert was assassinated by conspira- 
tors on the spot where his widow two 
years later founded the celebrated abbey 
of Kénigsfelden, long since secularized, 
but of which very interesting remains 
may still We seen. Gibbon writes, in a 
sentence highly characteristic of the au- 
thor, “Within the ancient walls of Vin- 
donissa the castle of Habsburg, the ab- 
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bey of Kénigsfeld and the town of Briick 
[it should be Brugg] have successively 


arisen. The philosophic traveler may 
compare the monuments of Roman con- 
quests, of feudal or Austrian tyranny, of 
monkish superstition and of ,industrious 
freedom. If he be truly a philosopher 
he will applaud the merit and happiness 
of his own time.”’ No doubt; but I do 
not think that Habsburg was within the 
walls of Vindonissa. Enough, however, 
has been said to show that the region 
around our unknown bathing-place is an 
interesting one. The little town of Ba- 
den itself, too, which is about a quarter 
of a mile from the baths, is extremely 
picturesque, and its old castle, the ruins 
of which are now a prominent object in 
the landscape, has played a part in his- 
tory of which many an interesting legend 
might be told, did time and space per- 
mit. The little town, too, was the scene 
of the European conference at which the 
conditions of peace were settled after the 
War of the Spanish Succession. And 
there is a curious record by a town coun- 
cilor extant, in which he describes the 
gorgeous magnificence of the different 
ambassadors then resident in the town, 
particularizing the magnificent pictures 
which adorned their walls—all very ad- 
mirable, only that those of the French 
ambassador (Louis XIV.’s ambassador) 
were unfortunately very scandalously in- 
decent. 

But really, I must encroach no further 
on your space, and will conclude by hint- 
ing to any one who might be tempted 
to try an unknown summer séjour that 
he (or she) could not do better than to 
take up their quarters at the Hétel Frei- 
hof.. It is good, clean, singularly quiet, 
and the best in point of position in the 
place. T. A. T. 

P.S. Since writing the above I have 
seen it stated in the papers that the ex- 
empress Eugénie is coming to pass three 
weeks at Baden. Of course her visit is 
a purely medicinal one. But if it really 
takes place, I might have spared all my 
scruples as to the danger of making you 
an accomplice in the sfoi/ing of our lit- 
tle baths. The mischief will have been 
done with a vengeance! 
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VIRGILIAN CHANCES. 

Ir is a good thing, no doubt, to be 
able to make up one’s mind promptly 
and positively on every point requiring 
decision. It saves all the worriment of 


‘suspense and all the inconvenience of 


delay, besides inspiring the gratifying 
consciousness of a firmness quite Ro- 
‘man and heroic. Beginning in the 
smallest way, we can cultivate the stock 
of decision we originally had on hand 
till it assumes such gigantic proportions 
that there will be little else left in our 


- character, and we find ourselves possess- 


ed of a soul of granite, which has only to 
be struck once to bring forth the spark 
of impulse. And then, comparing this 
strapped and padded condition with the 
loose and fluid state of some friend, we 
cannot but congratulate ourselves on the 
result. We, the decided person, so dif- 
ferently from him, meet life in a fair 
stand-up fight, face to face. Fate can- 
not destroy us by open blows, and side 
attacks and manceuvres designed to per- 
plex will never find us unprepared. 

But, after all, are there not some 
drawbacks to this superiority? The de- 
cided man must possess an excessive 
amount of faith in himself. He brings 
every question before the one tribunal 
of his own mind, settles it instantly, and 
acts on the conclusion thus formed. But 
human fallibility being what it is, the 
man who thus acts will be likely, in nine 
cases out of ten, to go altogether wrong. 
Failure, however, does not prevent him 
from proceeding in the same way on the 
next occasion. He somehow cannot 
learn by experience—indeed, in this re- 
spect is less capable than any other kind 
of person in the world. Besides, a man 
possessing decision of character is, I 
have observed, nearly always an obsti- 
nate man. His firmness amounts very 
frequently to nothing more than a wood- 
en-headed stubbornness, that under some 
circumstances— for instance, if he were 
finally unsuccessful in his enterprise— 
would make him thought not only dis- 
agreeable, but a fool. This, indeed, is 
how we look on these things almost in- 
variably. A confident man goes in for 
something and wins—that is to say, goes 
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in, as such people do, head-foremost, 
blindly trusting to luck: when it is all 
over we think him clever, and glorify 
above everything his decision of charac- 
ter. We say that he has never been 
known to dilly-dally, to chaffer and 
haggle with opportunity, but that once 
he has made up his mind—which he 
does instantly the business is put before 
him—he strikes. But let him fail, and 
our opinion is totally different: we shake 
our heads angrily at the self-reliant man, 
and call him names for his rashness, 
and set him down as no better than a 
donkey. The chief difficulty perhaps is, 
that decided people trust too often, as I 
have indicated, to impulse. Not all of 
them can take in a position at a glance, 
and know it as well at first sight as ordi- 
nary folk would know it after a day or 
two. So it is not surprising when every 
question is made a matter of toss-up that 
the result is often a tail when it should 
be a head. 

It need hardly be remarked that these 
paragraphs are by no means intended to 
form a defence of indecision. There are 
no more contemptible characters than 
those limp, feeble people who can never 
make up their minds. Their existence 
is one long period of vexatious suspense. 
So much in doubt are they about every- 
thing, even the most ordinary matters, 
that their progress is like that of one 
who treads upon glass. They debate 
a subject over and over—placing it, as 
it were, under a tumbler and looking 
at it from every point of the compass— 
until anybody but themselves would be 
in a state of idiocy. They will submit 
to all sorts of imposition before they can 
make up their minds to quarrel and ob- 
tain justice. They will pause so long 
before doing a favor or exerting them- 
selves in an act of friendship that after 
a little while they find that they have 
broken with every acquaintance in the 
world. They will fall ill and argue with 
themselves whether they should go to 
bed, and then whether it be worth while 
to send for the doctor, and then whether 
it were not just as well to throw away 
all medicine and let Nature take its 
course, until the insatiate archer, per- 


fectly out of patience, steps in and ends 
the discussion. But they are never to 
be seen so thoroughly in character and 
so much at home as when writing a letter 
or answering some point-blank question 
in a note. No supply of stationery short 
of a gallon of ink, a ream of paper and 
a gross of pens would prove sufficient to 
carry them through the work. A mem- 
ber of any other order of human beings 
might write a Blue Book, figures and all 
calculated to the last round zero, while 
one of these idlers is expressing in three 
lines yes or xo. When the porter, after 
having waited half a day, at last departs 


with his missive, heis breathlessly scream- . 


ed after and called back before he has 
got entirely down stairs. By the time he 
has reascended his tormentor has changed 
his mind again, and says, “ Never mind: 
you may goon.” 

On the other hand, it is curious to no- 
tice how questions which. demand the 
longest and most thoughtful considera- 
tion will be left to the decision of chance. 
Poor Jeremiah Clarke, tired of life and 
everything in it, went one morning a few 
miles away from London and concealed 
himself in some foliage by the side of a 
stream. He determined to leave the 
question whether he should live any 
longer or drown himself to the toss of 
a penny. “Heads,” he said, “and I go 
back to town—tails, and I start for that 
bourne whence no traveler returns.” 
With a smile he glanced at the water, 
took a look at the shrubbery, balanced 
the coin on his thumb, and then tossed 
it into the air. It whirled over his head 
for a few seconds, swept down sharply 
and stuck up stdeways in the sand! 
Most men would have understood this 
as a wonderful sign of God’s mercy, but 
Clarke pretended to think that the pen- 
ny did not wish to bear the responsibil- 


ity of his death. So he scribbled an | 


account of the affair in his pocket-book, 
and in five minutes after threw himself 
into the water and was drowned. 
In old times, as we all know, it was 
the custom to open Virgil at hazard and 
read the first line that came under the 
eye. This test was long in dying out; 
indeed, being always in some favor with 
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classical scholars, it has not altogether 
vanished yet. Byron, Matthews, Scrope 
Davies and others trusted to the Virgilian 
Lots, and one of them has left an amus- 
ing account of how aptly the oracle fre- 
quently answered him. Religious people 
frequently choose the Bible to settle a 
question. For example, it is a custom 
among some when a son is born to take 
his little hand and select with it out of a 
bag one of the first twenty-eight verses 
in the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis, in 
order that his future course through life 
may be shadowed forth. Many, again, 
prefer Shakespeare for such oracles. I 
was once much amused at a trial of my 
own. Being relieved of a burdensome 
trust, I was in doubt whether I should 
be grateful or not. Casually that night, 
thinking over the matter, I threw wide 
the ponderous pages of the immortal 
bard and glanced directly at the centre 
of the leaf. My glance lighted on the 
words, “Get thee to bed. For this re- 
lief much thanks.” act I. sc. 
1.) It is needless to say that I obeyed 
instantly. 

Rousseau tells us that being at one 


time in great trouble about the fate of 
his soul, he suddenly snatched up a stone 
and exclaimed, “I will not let this affair 
trouble me any longer. I will hurl the 
pebble that I have in my hand against 


that tree. If I miss my aim, I shall 
know that I am damned; if, on the con- 
trary, I hit the target, I shall know that 
Iam saved.” He let fly and struck the 
tree directly in the centre. Commenting 
upon the incident, he says naively, “ The 
tree was very near, and it was certainly 
no difficult matter to hit it, but from that 
moment to this I have never felt the 
least concern about my salvation.” This 
brings to mind Goethe and his knife. 
Lying on the bank of a stream, his mind 
wandered gradually upon the subject 
which had agitated it many times before 


—namely, whether he should embrace 


literature as a profession. Taking out 
his pocket-knife, he said, “I will hurl 
this across to the other shore, and if I 
see it sink through the sedges, I shall 
understand that I am to continue at my 


present occupation; if I do not see it. 
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sink, I shall know that I was born to 
write books.” The knife flew over the 
water and plunged into the reeds, but 
Goethe had glimpse of it no more. A 
similar story is told of Lucian. Being 
put at sculpture in his youth much against 
his will, on the very first day he broke a 
marble slab. Of course he was beaten 
and sent supperless and crying to bed. 
In the very middle of the night, as the 
most approved ghost-stories say, Lucian 
dreamed that he saw Sculpture and 
Scholarship struggling for him. The 
contest was long and exciting, but in the 
end Scholarship won. This is a pleas- 
ant legend, but, connecting the banish- 
ment to bed without supper and the sub- 
sequent fight, I am rather inclined to sus- 
pect that Nightmare had even more to do 
with the business than the Fates. 

The moral of what I have written is, 
I suppose, that if we are prompt and 
decisive in settling the minor questions 
of daily life, we shall not have invinci- - 
ble difficulty with those of greater con- 
sequence. W. E. M. 


MY MODEL ARITHMETIC. 


I DISCARD the man who returns an 
evasive answer on being asked his age 
—the base churl who keeps on laying 
stone wall while the days are 14 hours 
31 min. 22 sec. long. I dismiss with 
contempt the wretched married couple 
who, lost -to all sense of propriety, con- 
sume 1314 bbls. of beer in 6 days. In 
fact, the tiresome stock family of A, Band 
C, who are for ever turning up at hollow 
jobs on purpose to arrive at inconse- 
quential and frivolous results, must step 
into the background when my new meth- 
od of teaching arithmetic is given to the 
public. Look at these few problems, 
and see how gracefully the ivy of moral 
or historical truth entwines itself, so to 
speak, around each column of figures. 
Thus, ciphering becomes a positive 
pleasure : 

NOTATION. — Express in figures one 
million four hundred and six thousand 
three hundred and twenty-seven and 
eight billionths. Now, how much cash 
did the Sanborn contracts save. the 
United States Treasury in 1873-74? 
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ADDITION.—Hannibal (a general from 
Carthage) crossed the Alps at the head 
of 400,000 soldiers to tussle with the Ro- 
mans, B. C. 217. Napoleon Bonaparte 
(whose career the American youth would 
do weil to avoid) performed a similar 
feat with 1,000,000 men in 1801. Mr. 
Brown of New York crossed in June, 
1874, taking 1 wife, 1 mother-in-law, 4 
servants, I courier (speaking 7 languages, 
all difficult to understand, especially his 
own), 18 Saratoga trunks, 1 infant, 4 
bandboxes and 1 nurse; also, 1 lap-dog. 
How many crossed in all? 

SUBTRACTION. — Johnny Carpenter, 
fired with pity for the heathen, saves up 
his pocket-money till he has accumu- 
ated 85 cents. Two boys, named Jay 
Gould and Daniel Drew, come round 
after dark and walk off with 6 more 
than half of them. How many does the 
Board of Foreign Missions get? 

MULTIPLICATION. —Witliam P. Nog- 
gins goes 5 times to the theatre, at 15 
cents a time, and finally expires a mis- 
erable outcast. What does it cost him? 

Division.—A place is vacant in the 
New York custom-house, for which 
191,214 gentlemen apply, all of. whom 
have aged mothers and large families 
dependent on them for support. How 
many times can it be filled so as to 
please all hands, the press, politicians 
and civil-service reformers included ? 

REDUCTION DESCENDING.—A band of 
female crusaders go down into a saloon- 
keeper’s cellar and open the faucets of 
25 bbls. in said cellar then and there 
contained. How much is it? 

REDUCTION ASCENDING. — Professor 
Wise, going up in a balloon, throws out 
unmistakable hints to a fellow-passen- 
ger to keep quiet; also 40 ibs. of sand, 
and finally the passenger himself. How 
much lighter is the balloon ? 

Troy WEIGHT.—How long does the 
night express, going West, wait at Troy, 
N. Y.? 

SIMPLE INTEREST.—Calculate the in- 
terest with which Smith’s landlady hears 
for the fortieth time the rumor that Smith 
is going to be engaged to a young lady 
whose father is in the pork-packing line, 
and “Oh, so rich!” 


PRoFiT AND Loss.—Michael O’Grady 
purchases a season-ticket to the Centen- 
nial, not transferable, having pawned 
his household furniture for the money. 
The next day remorse sends him into 


8 fathoms of water, with a weight of 83 


tbs. on his feet, and of heavy responsi- 
bility to Mrs. O’G. and the children on 
his bosom. No insurance. What's the 
answer? 

RULE OF THREE.—James and Maggie 
are talking by the gate in the moonlight. 
Robinson comes along. Robinson is 
well enough in his way, but— What's 
required? 

CuBE Root.—The sun is 95,000,000 
miles distant from the earth. How long 
would it take Edward Payson Weston 
to walk there? and can’t somebody get 
him to start ? SARSFIELD YOUNG. 


THE “DE” IN FRENCH NAMES. 


IN a work lately published in Paris we 
find an interesting account of the origin 
of the de before so many French names 
—an antecedent which gives those who 
assume it so much satisfaction. It ap- 
pears to have arisen in a great number 
of ways, and although, in these days, no 
doubt sometimes a proof of the bearer’s 
connection with a great family, is much 
more often borne by those whose origin 
is quite the reverse of distinguished. Nat- 
ural children of French noblemen enjoy- 
ed in old times, in common with their 
father’s legitimate issue, the right of as- 
suming the name of his feudal estates. 
and styled themselves Antoine de Bour- 
gogne, Michel d’Amboise, etc. Again, 
serfs—for the French peasant’s position 
up to the time of the Revolution was 
analogous to that of the Russian ten 
years ago—when leaving the country 
around their lord’s castle to accompany 
him to the capital or to the wars, took 
his name to give themselves importance, 
and Jacques, valet of the marquis de 
Courval, styled himself Jacques de Cour- 
val. It was also a common practice for 
workmen, going from one part of the 
country to another in search of work, to 
retain a local name for distinction’s sake. 
Thomas de Normandie—which might be 
freely translated, “That fellow Thomas, 
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who comes from Normandy” —was no 
doubt the way in which his comrades 
spoke of him and the mode in which 
hundreds of names came into being. In 
1699 a proclamation ordained that “de” 
must no longer be assumed by any but 
those of noble family. So matters con- 
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tinued until the Revolution, when there 
was more anxiety to be rid of the aristo- 
cratic “de” than there previously had 
been to assume it; and inthe fear of be- 
ing decapitated themselves, people de- 
capitated their names. 


LITERATURE 


Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and ‘other Es- 
says. By David Masson, M. A., LL.D., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. 


The periods of sterility that follow the short 
and irregular seasons of poetical productive- 
ness seem to be absolutely necessary for the 
due appreciation of what such epochs have 
brought forth. That the judgment of con- 


versed by posterity is a commonplace state- 
ment; but were it not for the intervals in 
which appeals can be calmly heard posterity 
would have no verdict to pronounce. If one 
constellation of poets followed another in rap- 
id succession, the effulgence of each would 
be as quickly lost. The blaze of Byron’s 
fame might, in that case, instead of paling 
to its just proportions, have been suddenly 
eclipsed by some meteor of still larger size 
or intenser rays. Still worse would it have 
fared with the serene star of Wordsworth, 
which, before it could have gained recogni- 
tion for its mild and steady beams, would 
have been lost to view amid more garish 
lights. The group to which these two poets 
belonged needed, no doubt, a longer contem- 
plation than most others before its relative 
splendor or the real magnitude of the orbs 
composing it could be determined. The 
poets of the Elizabethan age possessed, it is 
true, a greater power of illumination and 
deeper-reaching influences ; but they appeared 
at a time when the gaze was still undazzled, 
when no prejudices or partialities were strong 
enough to resist their quickening action on 
the receptive mind. The eighteenth-century 


poets, on the other hand, flattered the con- 
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ventional notions and conformed to the arti- 
ficial restrictions of an age which could not 
have borne any revelation direct “from the 
heart of Nature,” and which found in the 
polished antitheses and formal cadences of an 
imitative school the fullest realization of its 
own conceptions of Art. With the nineteenth 
century came the revulsion, destructive to 
established codes and existing models, and 
exciting consequently agitation and discord. 
The struggle was one to be determined not 
so much by the force of argument as by the 
gradual spread of a new order of impres- 
sions. The vision had to be purified before 
the truth could be discerned, and it was con- 
sequently not till another generation of ar- 
biters had sprung up that the result became 
apparent. 

It must, however, be admitted that the din 
of that conflict is now very remote, and that 
the homage we have agreed to pay to the 
poets of the first half of this century is equal- 
ly free from the taint of partisanship and the 
ardor of proselytism. The statement that 
ours is a critical age is not to be accepted 
without demur. The highest kind of criti- 
cism is now just as rare as the highest kind 
of poetry: the discovery of new principles 
ceased with the creation of new forms. Of 
passable criticism, as of passable poetry, there 
is an abundance, which in either case testifies © 
only to the wide and enduring influence of 
former examples and achievements. We wish 
we could say that Professor Masson’s Zssays 
are an exception to the rule; but ‘they seem 
to us in fact only an illustration of it. They 
show the discrimination and soundness of 
taste to be expected of a careful student with 
a Sifficient appreciation of his subject, but 
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they neither reverse old judgments, nor do 
much, if that were needed, to confirm them. 
The statement, for example, in regard to 
Keats, that the most obvious characteristic of 
his poetry is its abounding sensuousness, but 
that toward the end of his brief career he 
showed signs of that development of the reflect- 
ive intellect, as well as of the power of sym- 
pathy with human character and action, which 
would have assured him, had he lived, a 
place among our greatest poets, will seem lit- 
tle better than a commonplace to most edu- 
cated readers. Nor do we find much evi- 
dence of that delicate or subtle insight which 
sometimes gives a new meaning to an old 
truth, or which reveals the unconscious steps 
that have led to some intuitive conclusion. 
Professor Masson’s observations are some- 
times suggestive without his seeming to be 
aware of the points on which they might 
help to throw light. He notes with more 
force than we remember to have seen it dore 
before the exquisite propriety of Wordsworth’s 
style, its superiority in smoothness and beauty 
and in logical coherence to that of most poets, 
and especially to that of Byron. But when 
he offsets against such merits as this a lack of 
the fervor and intensity supposed to be cha- 
racteristic of Byron’s muse, he seems to us to 
have missed the opportunity of reading a use- 
ful lesson to the large number of persons who 
still think that Byron’s solecisms detract noth- 
ing from the splendor of his verse, and that 
he is, in virtue of the glow of composition 
which indicates that so much of what he 
wrote was struck off in a heat, a poet of an 
essentially higher order than Wordsworth. 
But the real glow that forms a test of poetical 
power is that of the imagination, which gives 
to every representation or conception the 
stamp of fidelity to truth and nature, not the 
mere impress of an excited brain. Words- 
worth could never have felt driven by the ex- 
igencies of rhyme to write such a phrase as 
“ There let him /ay,” because his mind could 
never have harbored a sentiment so full of 
rodomontade. When Byron talks of “ star- 
light dews weeping themselves away,” and 
« infusing into Nature’s breast the spirit of her 
hues,” we perceive that this nonsense had its 
source not in the rapture of a poet’s vision, 
but in an effervescence of perturbed emo- 
tions, incompatible alike with an exquisite ap- 
prehension of the beauty and mystery of the 
external world and with the “sense sublime 
of something far more deeply interfusgd.” 
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Byron is greatest precisely when his fervor is 
most subdued, when his robust intellect and 
keen wit are in play, when he becomes in a 
certain sense prosaic. Wordsworth, on the 
contrary, who so often dissatisfies us by a 
bald fidelity to truth, fulfills all requirements 
in those too rare moments when he kindles 
into flame, when thought and feeling are 
fused, and his style becomes as glowing as it 
is ever harmonious and correct. 


Lamartine; précédé d’une préface, etc. Par 
Emile Ollivier, de ’Académie Francaise. 
Paris: Garnier Fréres; New York: F. W. 
Christern. 


The crowning insult, after the ills which 
were permitted to follow Lamartine toward 
the close of his life, was that of being denied 
the usual panegyric in the Academy at the 
succession to his chair. It is the well-known 
custom for each new member to signalize his 
admission by a eulogy on his predecessor. The 
mitigation of this slight must be that the dis- 
course, if pronounced, would not have been 
a very good one, the new member and orator 
being simply M. Emile Ollivier. A man who 
issued from the liberal ranks to serve the Em- 
pire with fulsome pliancy in its old, weak 
days was pushed by the force of circumstances 
into the fauteuil occupied by the pensive shade 
of Lamartine; the Prussian war, into which 
the administration plunged, as Ollivier fatally 
said, “ with a light heart,” delayed the for- 
mality of the new member’s admission; the 
reception was finally arranged for, but at the 
preliminary hearing of the address, it was 
found to contain eulogies of the ex-empe- 
ror as well as praises of Lamartine, and its 
reading was forbidden. At present, M. Ol- 
livier holds his seat by a courtesy, the Acad- 
emy having decided to let him take it on the 
Thursday following the publication of his ad- 
dress in Figaro, such publication to be held 
equivalent to a formal ceremony. The pres- 
ent issue of the address in a book, wherein 
its original tenuity of matter is drowned out 
in a deluge of self-justification and explana- 
tion, of introduction and of appendix, is an 
act of bravado that will avail the eulogist as 
little as the eulogized. It is not that, in his 
recital of his quarrel with the Academy, M. 
Ollivier inserts the “I” in every line, and it 
is not that he makes a point, in his heroics, 
of retaining the favorable allusions he first 
made to the emperor: these puerilities might 
be excused if the egotism were based on rea- 
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son or the vassalage were of a noble kind. 
Old Guizot, on hearing read the draft of the 
address, broke out at the passage where the 
charming emperor was praised: “having a 
light heart was not enough,” he said, bitterly. 
Ollivier defends himself like a schoolboy, with 
copious citations from Littré on the meaning 
of the word /ger,; but the afterthought is 
useless. The French will never forgive that 
word of a hated minister—a word that seems 
to concentrate all the cynicism with which 
a chevalier of industry plunged them into 
a ruinous war. Nor will they, for a long 
time at least, care to recollect Lamartine— 
certainly not until he obtains a better pane- 
gyrist. When Ollivier, describing the style of 
the Méditations, says, “ Here all weeps, all 
burns, all prays, all floats,” and “all is per- 
fume and melody, feasts to the ear and rav- 
ishment to the heart,” his systematic revamp- 
ing of the old terms of praise has in it abso- 
lutely nothing to catch the ear. The man of 
the Second of December had better have kept 
away in Italy, examining Michael Angelo. 
It is an insult to Lamartine that the flatteries 
above quoted are printed beside other flatter- 
ies of equal weight addressed to the memory 
of Napoleon III., and signalizing “his great 
heart, his mind made up of justice and of 
charm, and the gentleness of his pacific ma- 
jesty.”” How the soul of the poet, if con- 
scious, must be wounded by this horrible 
level of praise! 


The Mambi-Land; or, Adventures of a Her- 

_ald Correspondent in Cuba. By James J. 

O'Kelly. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 


With the alertness, watchfulness, pertinacity 
and courage which constitute the race of Her- 
ald envoys almost a race apart, Mr. O’Kelly 
succeeded in evading the Spanish sentinels so 
as to penetrate the strongholds of Cuban in- 
surrection. It was a bold episode, and the 
account of it is a chain of absorbing narrative. 
We will pass over for the moment the inter- 
val which elapsed between the day when the 
explorer bade adieu to Madame Cespedes in 
New York, “kissing the feet,” in Spanish 
fashion, of that beautiful and. accontplished 
lady, and the day in which he found her hus- 
band in his mountain-camp at Rio Azul, liv- 
ing in a hut, with furniture tied together with 
wild fibres, drinking diluted honey for coffee, 
and dining off tin platters. The pertinent 
part of the recital is that where, after the pass- 


ing of many: dangers, and a long false move 
in the direction of Ti Arriba, the correspond- 
ent succeeds in making a study of life in an 
insurgent region; and here, truly, is a picture 
which provokes reflection, and awakens an 
interest not inferior to that of any revolution- 
ary effort in history, from the time of Sparta- 
cus downward. Here, in the wooded moun- 
tains of Jiguani or other similar settlements, 
deprived for five years of the chance to follow 
agriculture or manufacturing, the irreconcila- 
ble insurgents have maintained themselves 
among the wild creatures of the woods, re- 
turning in their customs and arts to the epoch 
of the Stone Age, yet developing a civil polity 
and organizing all the essential features of an 
orderly republic. In each leaf-thatched town 
is the inevitable “ prefect,” who can furnish 
the troops with skilled guides through the 
wilderness, and receive with proper and sys- 
tematic care the wounded brought in from 
the incessant forays. The condition of these 
sylvan free cities, since the adoption of con- 
stant foraging habits, has improved. Feeding 
remorselessly on the enemy, they are well 
supplied with necessaries. Yet they are al- 
most deprived of the use of iron, and the 
working of metals or prosecution of trades is 
impossible. With a sharpened stick their 
gardeners root up the sweet potato, and the 
juice of the cane is collected in the half of a 
gourd, after being crushed by the simplest of 
processes. Yet life is maintained, the sylvan 
towns increase, the prefect is constantly called 
on to mark out the site where trees shall be 
cleared away for a new home in the wilder- 
ness, the politeness of Old Spain is observed 
by negro citizens who yesterday were slaves, 
the women dress with coquetry and are in- 
cessantly dancing at evening balls, and in all 
respects the germ of a new society is seen 
healthfully developing amid an utter loss of 
modern appliances and of connection with 
the ordinary world. The system of aggres- 
sive attacks, which has been observed for but 
a short time, has produced these curiously 
successful results. While hiding and not 
hurting, the patriots starved. General Ces- 
pedes described a time, only a year previous 
to the interview, when the necessaries of life 
were wanting, when he and his officers were 
in tatters, when his despatches were written 
on leaves of trees, when a six days’ march 
was sustained on a commissariat of sour 
oranges alone. The generous mode of fight- 
ing pursued by the patriots at that time, set- 


ting prisoners free and abstaining from plun- 
der, was met by six several attempts at the 
assassination of Cespedes through false re- 
cruits or other spies inspired by the Spanish 
authorities. Mr. O’Kelly himself asserts that, 
when afterward returned into the Spanish lines 
and detained in prison, he was offered half a 
million dollars for the betrayal of the insur- 
rectionary chieftains, and in various ways 
holds up a darksome picture of Spanish treach- 
ery. At present the patriots fight with no 
quarter given or asked, and by a plan of in- 
cessant attacks they secure enough plunder 
to support them, and produce an excellent 
effect in harassing the enemy, keeping up 
communication with the disaffected, and of- 


fering continual chances for concealed patriots, - 


soldiers or others, to accompany them back 
to their fastnesses. To meet this aggressive 
spirit the vigilance of the Spaniards has been 
much increased: the description of a fortified 
sugar-mill, built of unfire-able wood, pierced 
with minute loopholes, filled with a well- 
armed garrison, and surrounded with hordes 
of timid country-people, as were the citadels 
of the Middle Ages, is extremely curious. 
As for the soldiers who have been sent over 
from Spain, it is the description of their cha- 
racter which makes. it credible that such pa- 
triots as the Mambi have been so long resist- 
ed. Bold, cruel, intelligent, like the earliest 
pioneers of the gold-fields, these volunteers 
from Old Castile (“whose home-affection, 
however, never gets so far as the soap’’) are 
desperate fortune-hunters, despise the effem- 
inate Cubans and Creoles, think no measures 
too severe, and in exterminating the insurrec- 
tion would willingly exterminate the patriots 
individually. An officer dining at Santiago 
with our author suggested that the families 
of revolutionists known to be in the field 
should be wiped out. In the early years of 
the rebellion citizens were shot on mere sus- 
picion of a connection with the movement. 
A guard near San Espiritu said, “ We have 
now got bloodhounds, and can follow the 
_ Mambi into their hiding-places.” As the 
white inhabitants of the whole island of 
Cuba are somewhat less in number than those 
of the city of Philadelphia, and as the in- 
surgents, almost impregnable in their forest 
defences, number ten or twelve thousand, 
and are daily learning system and tactics, the 
chance of the latter seems a hopeful one. 
Mr. O’Kelly’s book must be read, however, 
to show how unusual are the conditions of 
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either victory or defeat in Cuba—how the life 
of the rebellion is a long subterfuge, although 
the control of it by the Spaniards is a myth. | 
The Spanish side has the danger that goes 

with all treachery and cruelty: the troops 

hate their commanders, and the cities are fill- 

ed with covert sympathizers, the plantations,. 
with slaves pining for freedom. The insur- 

rectionary side is homogeneous, desertions 

and betrayals are strangely rare, and the es- 

prit de corps is animated. The custom of 

the patriots is to save all their own wounded 

at any expense; the consciousness of this 

fealty and the hope of rescue are very inspir- 

ing; the soldier knows he will be drawn 

home and tended, and some of these black 

giants actually survive being dragged by the 

limbs for miles through the brush into camp 

—in one instance where both the arm-bones 

of the patient were pulled in two. Mr, 

O’Kelly dwells with comparative lightness 

on the well-known parenthesis of his impris- 

onment, and throughout his priceless narra- 

tive gives us as much modesty as he does 

freshness, vivacity and information. 
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